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TOPKS OF THE DAY 


PUTTING THE LID ON THE “PORK 
BARREL” 


RESIDENT TAFT’S hint that the Congressional “pork 
barrel” has a lid, and that he will lend his personal weight 
toward keeping that lid in place, is not destined, think the editorial 
soothsayers, to arouse any special enthusiasm in the hearts of the 
people’s representatives. Speaking in St. Louis, on the eve of his 
voyage of inspection down the Mississippi from that city to the 
Inland Waterways Convention at New Orleans, he said that “the 
projects for the improvement of waterways in the future are not to 
be for the purpose of distribu- 


And again returning to the subject of a bond issue: 


“Let us take up each project on its merits, and determine by ‘all 
means at our command whether the country in which that project 
is to be carried out is so far developed as to justify the expendi- 
ture of such a large sum of money and whether the project will be 
useful when done. When you have determined that, on the gen- 
eral principle of good to the entire country, then I am in favor of 
doing that work as rapidly as it can be done. and I am in favor of 
issuing bonds to do it.” 


In an earlier speech he said: 


“T do not think there is any distinction between the improve- 
ment of the Ohio River from Pittsburg to the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, from the. headwaters of 





ting pork to every part of the 
country.” Henceforth, he ex- 
plained, measures for the im- 
provement of waterways will be 
adopted only when they can be 
shown to be of benefit to the 
whole country, and he added 
significantly: “They are net to 
be adopted for sending certain 
Congressmen back to Washing- 
ton, or for making certain parts 
of the country profitable during 
the expenditure of the money.” 
While frankly advocating a Fed- 
eral bond issue to finance such 
waterway-improvement projects 
as really deserve national sup- 





that. stream to New Orleans, of 
the Missouri River to. its mouth, 
and the inland waterways of the 
East-or the inland waterways of 
the Gulf or the inland waterways 
of the West and the construction 
of the Panama Canal. 

“You might take each as a 
measure by itself, determine 
whether it is worth the expendi- 
ture and then if it is get your 
money in the quickest way and 
build your work in the quickest 
way, so that you shall get the 
benefit from it at once. That is 
economic and it is businesslike.” 


Mr. Cannon, speaking in St. 
Louis immediately after the 








port, he went on to say: 


“It has been proposed that we 
issue bonds for $500,000,000 or 
$1,000,000,000 and cut it up and 
parcel the money out in this and thatsection of the country. I 
am opposed to any such proposition, because it not only smells of 
the ‘pork barrel’ but would be a ‘pork barrel.’” . 


Not the least interested among those who made up the Presi- 
dent’s audience were Speaker Cannon himself, the custodian of 
the “pork barrel,” and 177 other Congressmen. 
President further : ° 


To quote the 


“We are on the eve of a great journey down the Mississippi 
River, and curst be he who calls it a junket.. The journey has 
reference to the problem of transportation and railways and water- 
ways. It is, however, only a part of a still greater movement in- 
augurated by Theodore Roosevelt, and properly called by him the 
conservation of our national resources.” 


‘““UNCLE JOE” AND THE PRESIDENT. 
This interesting group was photographed in East St. Louis. ! 
speaker is flanked by the Vice-President and the President, while 
just beyond, with his nat in his hand, sits Governor Deneen of Illinois. 


President, and referring to his 
advocacy of Federal bonds for 
inland waterways improvement, 
said in part: 


The 


“It is a safe and sound outli- 
ning of a proper policy for us to pursue in this great Middle 
West. We have improved the Mississippi in the past, and we 
shall be improving it a hundred years from now, when we shall 
need all our watercourses. We in this generation will do our 
part wisely. We will not throw money into rivers to be washed 
into the sea. We shall do that first which needs doing most.” 


Altho these words would seem like a full indorsement of the 
bond-issue idea, later dispatches tend to cast doubt on this inter- 
pretation. Thus a New York Suz correspondent with the Presi- 
dential party writes that “Speaker Cannon will be found support- 
ing Mr. Taft in the recommendation of a bond issue provided the 
President can not be dissuaded, but the Speaker will do his best 
to get him to change his mind.” The Speaker, we are told, 
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defends the present contract system, which the President has con- 
demned in several of his recent speeches. On one occasion, para- 
phrasing Agrippa’s reply to St. Paul, “Uncle Joe” said to Presi- 
dent Taft: “Thou almost persuadest me to be as thou art, save as 
to these bonds.” Another dispatch of last week, from Hickman, 
Ky., to the New York World, said: 


“Creeping down the future ‘fourteen feet through the valley,’ 
dodging sandbars by tacking from bank to bank, President Taft 
and Speaker Cannon are fighting out the question of issuing bonds 
to improve the inland waterways of the country. The President 














A FLOATING WHITE HOUSE, 


This is the interior of the Oleander’s cabin, the President’s head- 
quarters last week during his voyage down the Mississippi from St. 
Louis to New Orleans. 


has the Speaker whipt at the outset, as Cannon must put through 
the bond plan ifthe President insists. It is a part of the blanket 
bargain that resulted in the signing of the Tariff Bill. The 
Speaker has admitted this to members of the waterways committee 
conducting the trip. 

“*T hope I can dissuade him from the idea of forcing a bond 
issue,” Mr. Cannon said, referring to the President, ‘but if he 
sticks to it I have got to put it through.’ 

“Mr. Taft had declared against the contract or piecemeal system 
of improvement. This had cost the Government, he says, five 
hundred million already, with no real results. <A five-mile stretch 
of river would be improved, and twenty-five miles below, in another 
Congressional district, another fortune would be spent. If deep- 
draft boats tried to take advantage of these improvements they 
would have to walk around the unimproved stretches. 

“This is what the President calls the pork-barrel system, and in 
his speeches to-day he told his audiences, in the presence of 
Speaker Cannon, who lifts the lid of the pork barrel, that he will 
not stand for it. The Speaker, suavely coming back from the 
same grand stand in Cairo, said that he was still in favor of the 
contract system.” 


Another correspondent quotes the President as saying : 


“There will be at least one useful lesson from this trip, and that 
is that we shall know just where Uncle Joe stands with reference 
to this business of improvements, even if we have to consult a 
Biblical concordance.” 


Mr. Taft’s opposition to the “pork barrel” is sound doctrine, 
says the New York Evening Post, but nobody knows better than 
he does how difficult it will be to make it effective. A Washington 
dispatch to that paper recalls Senator Tillman’s cynically frank 
remark, “If there is going to be any stealing going on, I intend to 
get my share,” and goes on to say: 


“The authorization of the Panama Canal and its actual con- 
struction are the only big measures of improvement which Con- 
gress has acted on in recent years that did not carry with them a 
goodly slice of ‘pie.’ ...... 

“The knowledge that a ‘pork barrel’ is to be opened in any 
Congress is a signal, under the present system, for more ‘log- 
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rolling’ than any other kind of legislation except a tariff bill. Ty 
the extent that a tariff bill must contain ‘protection’ enough of 
various kinds to satisfy the Republican members of Congress and 
assure its passage, it is itself a form of ‘pork-barrel’ legislation 
In fact, it is this aspect that tends to make it such an unpopular 
measure with the country. Witness the concessions to the suga: 
men, which won Democratic votes to the support of a Republican 
tariff bill in the last session; the concessions to the lumber inter- 
ests which kept rough lumber off the free list, and so on down the 
line. 

“Speaker Cannon has already demonstrated by the personnel of 
the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, appointed just be- 
fore the adjournment of the last Congress, that he fully expects 
the next Rivers and Harbors Bill to be a ‘pork-barrel’ bill. In 
fact, Mr. Cannon never had any other ideas about such measures, 
and his sole anxiety when one was about to be reported to Con- 
gress has been that it should not be so large as to arouse a storm 
of protest throughout the country which would defeat the very men 
its provisions were intended to help. 

“A member of Congress who does not get his share of a ‘pork- 
barrel’ bill under the present system usually becomes in his dis- 
trict aman marked for defeat. This applies to the ‘old stagers ’ as 
well as the new Congressmen. ...... 

“The country should be thankful to the President for his de- 
mand that merit only shall be the test of these projects. It will 
not only save money, if the President insists on his idea being 
carried out, but it will lift standards of legislation in Congress out 
of a mire of scandal and petty politics.” 


The New York G/loée also welcomes the idea of putting the lid 
on the “pork barrel,” and says in part: 


“Since the Federal government seventy-five years ago committed 
itself to the making of interna] improvements, an amount of money 
almost equaling the present Nationa] debt has been appropriated 
and spent for the improvement of rivers and harbors. It is 
notorious that one-half, if not three-fourths, of this money has 
been worse than wasted. Worse than wasted because, in addition 
to doing the public no good, the expenditure has subtly made for 
corruption. Many a Congressman, who went to Washington sound 
and patriotic, has been induced by local pressure.to scheme and 
bargain to get money for his district. He has been led to vote for 


measures of which he did not approve, because it was represented 
to him that if he was not complaisant he would get none of the 
‘pork,’ and the people back home would say he had no influence. 

“President Taft is not opposed to the improvement of water- 
ways—in fact, he strongly favors them; but he insists that here- 
after the nation and not the locality shall be the judge of their de- 
sirability ; he demands competent investigation and the outlining 


of a project before anything is done, and then no mechanical ap- 
portionment throughout the country on the basis of favor, but a 


bond issue sufficient to complete the work promptly. The wisdom 
of bond issues may be challenged, but without them it is probable 


the ‘pork’ system will continue and the improvements will be hit- 
or-miss, for in many years there are no surplus revenues, and to 
prevent the stoppage of a started local work the average Congress- 
man will bargain and maneuver. Moreover, as to other things we 
follow the principle of compelling the future generation to help 
pay for betterments that it enjoys.” 


The President’s attitude toward the waterways problem meets 
with the general approval of the press, especially in those cities 
directly affected. In the chorus of praise we note the St. Louis 
Republic, Post Dispatch, and Globe-Democrat—which asserts that 
the “adequate utilization of the Mississippi would bring benefits 
which every one of the 90,000,000 of Americans would feel ”—the 
New Orleans 7imes-Democrat, the Louisville Herald, the Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times, and the Philadelphia Puddic Ledger. The 
Philadelphia Press thinks that “a broad general improvement of 
national waterways by national outlay must be the next great step 
in national development.” Says the New York World: “The 
country is awaking to the blunder it has made in neglecting its 
waterways at the bidding of short-sighted railroad men. Present- 
ing the other side of the case, the New York Journal of Commerce 
warns us against “ waterways hysteria” : 


“There is a substantial danger of unwise waterways legislation, 
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THE TARIFF BEING SETTLED, UNCLE JOE, ALDRICH AND TAFT 
HAVE TIME TO TALK ABOUT OTHER THINGS. 


—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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THE PRESIDENT IS FOR DEEP WATERWAYS. 
Of course he is. 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis, Journal. 


GREAT NATIONAL PROBLEMS MADE CLEAR PICTORIALLY. 


not only at the coming session, but continuously for a long time 
tocome. Agitation for immense additions to the national outlay 
for internal improvements is assuming a political force and a per- 
sistence that ought to serve as a warning to every legislator who 
has the least care for the financial welfare of his country... . 
The upshot of this whole matter,is that the country—particularly 
the inland portions of it—is now just on the verge of a wave of 
waterways hysteria—carefully fostered and developed by interested 
parties. It is time for sober thought and deliberation.” 


TAMMANY AND THE “WHITE SLAVES” 


ECENT charges of a protective alliance between Tammany 
Hall and the organized traffickers in “white slaves” in 
New York are of a nature to challenge the attention of the whole 
country. The gist of these charges—as brought almost simul- 
taneously by Mr. George Kibbe Turner in J/cClure’s Magazine 
and by another independent investigator in the New York Even- 
zng Post— is that New York City, owing to the political protec- 
tion extended by Tammany Hall to the purveyors of prostitution, 
has become the distributing center of a “white-slave” trade with 
ramifications not only in all the principal cities of this country, 
but in Europe and South America. While this is denied with em- 
phasis and indignation by “ Boss ” Charles F. Murphy, Mr. Gaynor, 
former Police Commissioner McAdoo, former Chief of Police 
Devery, and others high in the councils of Tammany, it is affirmed 
with equal definiteness and more detail by ex-Police Commis. 
soner Bingham, United States District-Attorney Edwin W. Sims, 
Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, chairman of the National 
Vigilance Committee, Representative Bennet, of New York, who 
is on a Congressional committee which has been investigating the 
“white-slave” evil, and Prof, J. W. Jenks, of Cornell, member of 
a Congressional committee on immigration. Says the Chicago 
Jribune, accepting the case as presented by the prosecution: 
“In Chicago, where white slavery has shown its head on more 
than one occasion, and each time with greater defiance, the lesson 
of New York should be read in letters of fire. It is true that we 
have not had evidence that the profits of the infamous traffic have 
found their way to any political organization, to have filtered 


further than certain officials but the revelations made are such as 
to demand attention. ...... 


“War on the white-slave traffic here has begun none too soon. 


It should be carried on vigorously, supported by an aroused pub- 


lic sentiment, until the last vestige of an infamous trade shall have 
been wiped out.” 


Last week we quoted from Mr. Turner’s article. When chal- 
lenged for the sources of his information he said, according to 7he 
Evening Sun: 


“Here are a few of the many available sources stated in consecu- 
tive order: 

“The public exposure of Tammany’s connection with the red- 
light district in 1901. 

“The trials and conviction in 1903, 1904, and 1905 of the [agents 
of the] ‘white-slave traffic’ in Philadelphia, and the exposure of 
their connection back to New York. 

“The public exposures and trials of the political procurers and 
members of the New York Independent Benevolent Association 
in Newark, N. J., in 1906 and 1907, and the disclosures of their 
political aid to Tammany Hall at election time. 

“The testimony before the New York State Board of Immigra- 
tion concerning this Independent Benevolent Association in :909. 

“The notable trials of wiite-slave traders by the United States 
Government, conducted in Chicago this year by District-Attorney 
Sims and his assistant, Harry Parkin. 

“The current court trials over the white-slave trade in Chicago, 
in which the most prominent figure has been one of the old workers 
in the Tammany gang in the Essex Market district. 

“The information obtained in the present campaign against the 
white-slave traffic in Chicago, conducted by Clifford G. Roe as 
attorney for the New Association of Citizens, headed by the 
Hebrew Society, B’nai B’rith, which has been formed to break up 
this traffic. 

“The present personnel of the district captains or active workers 
in the Tammany machine in such critical political centers of New 
York as the Third, Eighth, and Tenth Assembly Districts, or in 
the districts on the East Side of Harlem. 

“The facts from each and every one of these sources, and from 
the investigation of the Federal’ government (which will soon be 
available to the public) point in one direction. Taken together, 
they trace with absolute certainty the growth of the procuring 
trade out of the city of New York, where it has developed under 
Tammany Hall leaders; its extension from there all over this 
country, and beyond this country to every continent on the globe. 

“The well-recognized center of the procurer in this country is 
to-day in the exact districts which now furnish the balance of 
voting power by which Tammany controls New York.” 


According to The Evening Post’s investigator “no less than three 
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thousand young girls are decoyed from Europe every year by 
organized bands whose headquarters are under police—hence 
Tammany—protection, while twice that many victims are obtained 
from New York andthe territory near by.” To quote further from 
the same source: 


“There are syndicates to carry on the evil industry. One of 
these is incorporated under the laws of New York, has a meeting- 
room, and occasionally 
holds public entertain- 
ments for the _ pur- 
pose of raising funds for 
the release of members 
who have fallen into the 
hands of the police here 
or in other cities. 

“Private telegraph 
codes are utilized by 
these organizations in 
communicating with other 
cities, and their well- 
appcinted club-houses are 
known to more than one 
precinct commander, who 
would have raided them 
long ago had they been 
ordered todoso. Tam- 
many controls the police 
department. One need 
go no further back than 
the statement of Gen. 
Theodore A. Bingham, 
last summer, to learn 
that. Inspectors and 
captains run the force, 
and they are accountable 
to the Tammany leaders.” 


Copyrighted 1908, by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D.C. 
A JUDGE WHOSE DECISIONS MADE HISTORY. 


With asingle exception, Justice Peckham 
wrote the opinion{in every one of the leading 
cases by which, down to 1903, the Sherman 
Antitrust Act was interpreted by the Supreme er 
ree” Commissioner 

when 


tioned by the press as to his knowledge of the situation : 


Says 


Bingham, ques- 


“Roughly speaking, I had been head of the police force about 
two years before I began to realize that there was anything in the 
white-slave question at all. Like most folks, I was inclined to 
think that the talk about dealing in women in this enlightened age 
was mainly gossip started by hysterical women. 


“That of course was only one phase of police work, and I could 


not attend to it myself, but 1 delegated it to Arthur Woods, one 
of my deputies. The first trouble we ran up against was the diffi- 
culty of getting policemen to do the actual work of obtaining evi- 
dence. The police despised the cadets and procurers, but when 
they found that the men they were after all seemed to have strong 


political influence, ‘money, and friends they became dis- 
couraged.” 


The white-slave traffic, says Mr. Sims, “can be carried on only 
with the connivance or the acquiescence of the police,” who “have 
the power to exterminate the traffic completely.” 

Turning to the defense, we learn from Mr. William S. Devery, 
New York’s former chief of police, that “there is no white-slave 
traffic in New York, and I know it.” The story, he assures us, is 
“all bunk.” Mr. McAdoo also declares that “New York is par- 
ticularly free from this vice.” Mr. Murphy not only denies the 
charges, but undertakes to show that even if the white-slave traffic 
did flourish in New York it would be absurd to hold Tammany 
responsible, inasmuch as the city government, the police, and the 
district-attorney’s office have for ten years been controlled at 
least half of the time by Tammany’s political enemies. The New 
York Evening Post answers this by. pointing out that “the real 
masters of Tammany Hall,” rather than the police commissioner, 
“control the police and thereby secure immunity, and no reform 
administration or honest police commissioner has yet been long 
enough in office to smash that control.” To quote Mr. Murphy: 

“I have made it a rule to pass unnoticed ordinary campaign 
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falsehoods, but I believe I will be justified by the entire com- 
munity in a most emphatic denial and condemnation of the 
atrocious and indecent publication now being circulated at the 
end of the campaign by the opponents of the Democratic party, 
intended as it is to create the impression that this great political 
organization is in alliance with the most disreputable and revolting 
traffic in vice. The purposely general character of every statement 
contained in the publication permits of no better answer than to 
remind the people of the city of New York of the following few 
historical facts : 

“That during the time in which these conditions are alleged to 
have existed George B. McClellan and Seth Low were mayors of 
New York. 

“That William Travers Jerome and Eugene A. Philbin were 
district attorneys of New York County. 

“That Commissioners Bingham, McAdoo, Partridge, and Greene 
were at the head of the Police Department. 

“That Charles E. Hughes, Frank W. Higgins, Benjamin B. 
Odell, and Theodore Roosevelt were governors of the State, with 
the right to remove the mayor, the district attorney, and the 
police commissioner at any time for failure to properly perform 
their duty. 

“That a succession of Republican district attorneys appointed 
by Republican Presidents represented the Federal government 
with ample power in this district. 

“That non-partizan State and Federal grand juries, with ample 
power to investigate and indict all concerned in such infamy, ex- 
isted here. 

“That the territory referred to was filled all this time with repre- 
sentatives of the great churches—Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. 

“That the great civic bodies, with all the reformers and sensa- 
tion hunters, were in full blast. 

“That the city is full of daily newspapers second to none in the 
world for enterprise, ingenuity, and ability....... 

“In face of all these facts, it has remained for a man who is al- 
most a total stranger to New York, but who speaks as if from the 
intimate knowledge of a lifetime, to make a statement which reeks 
with falsehood, and is entitled to no credit whatever, save such as 


would be given to any other grossly exaggerated partizan campaign 
story, published on the word of a hired slanderer in the columns 
of a muck-raking and filth-throwing magazine, desperately turning 
in every direction for something which would attract circulation 
and readers te it.” 


JUSTICE PECKHAM 


HE death of Justice Rufus Wheeler Peckham calls the atten- 
tion.of the press to other impending changes in the per- 
sonnel of the United States Supreme Court. Justice Moody, now 
slowly recovering from a severe illness, is the only occupant of 
that bench under sixty years of age, while Chief Justice Fuller 
and Justices Harlan and Brewer have already passed the legal age 
of retirement, so that it is likely, says the Baltimore Mews, that 
Mr. Taft will have more vacancies to fill than usually fall to a 
President’s lot. The Boston Hera/d predicts that during the 
next few, years “the interpretations of constitutional law by the 
Supreme Court will be second in importance only to those pre- 
ceding the Civil War.” 
sponsibility greater than that of legislators rests on this tribunal, 
and indirectly on the President who appoints its members. An 
extended reconstruction of the court can not be far away, thinks 
the Springfield Repudléican, which says more specifically: “It is 
highly probable that President Taft, during his present term, will 
have the appointment of no less than three justices, quite possibly 
of four, and possibly of five or a full majority of this great tri- 
bunal.” And the situation is thus reported upon by the Boston 
Transcript : 


Therefore, the same paper argues, a re- 


“In the death of Rufus W. Peckham the first of that series of 
changes in the Supreme Court, for the number of which the Taft 
Administration is sure to prove conspicuous, has come. The dis- 
like of the justices for Roosevelt made them averse to giving him 
any unnecessary opportunities to make appointments. Justices 
Fuller and Harlan have already stayed six years beyond the legal 
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age of retirement, and Mr, Brewer two years beyond. It long ago 
appeared clear that Mr. Taft, if elected, would have much judge- 
making to do, perhaps selecting a majority of the members of the 
Supreme Benchin a single term of office. Nor are the retirements 














A VETERAN SUFFRAGIST. 


Behind Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in her wheel chair stands Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, a new recruit who is already a leader in the cause. 


confined to those who have reached seventy and heen ten years on 
the bench. Mr. McKenna, it has been reported, now contemplates 
withdrawing from this service, altho but sixty-six years old. Be- 
sides, death invades the ranks at all ages. 

“In few respects does the occupant of the White House influence 
the history of his country. more vitally and in a way that lasts 
longer than in his selection: of Supreme Court justices. It may 
be expected that Taft, from his own experience on the bench, will 
prove a good judge of material for this service. That it is his 
purpose not to be influenced by political considerations has already 
been made abundantly evident. He has told some of the Senators 
that he would not regard judicial places as subject to the ordinary 
considerations in the disposal of placés within his gift.” 


Of Justice Peckham himself we read in the New York Globe : 


“The influence that Justice Peckham exercised was for straight- 
forward, penetrating, and liberal adjudication. He was not a vic- 
tim of that intellectual hardening that is supposed to beset the 
judicial mind. His brain did not seem to grow old. It was al- 
ways sensitized. It is a remarkable fact—to which so far as we 
have seen no one has yet called attention—that, with but a single 
exception, Justice Peckham wrote the opinion in every one of the 
leading cases by which, down the year 1903, the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act was interpreted by the Supreme Court. He was thus 
the author of the opinions in United States vs, Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association, United States vs. Joint Traffic Association, 
United States ws. Hopkins, Anderson ws. United States, and 
Addyston Pipe and Steel Company vs. United States. And since 
that time he has written opinions in leading cases bearing on the 
same subject. No one can note the part he has played in the evo- 
lution of one of the foremost branches of the law without instinc- 
tively bearing witness to the greatness of his influence. His 
opinion best remembered at the moment is, no doubt, that in the 
So-cent gas case, a decision that must make the people hold his 
memory in affectionate esteem as that of a developer, an upbuilder 
of democracy, republican institutions, and constitutional govern- 
ment, : 


“We need more judges like him—judges as keen as he was, 
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judges as fully alive, as perfectly poised, as pure in mind, and as 
great in judicial statesmanship. Such judges are among the high- 
est and best guaranties of true progress and a wisely selective con- 
servatism.” 

The Washington /’os¢ remarks upon his austere observance of 
the strictest traditions of the Supreme Court, which led him to 
abstain wholly from public discussions and addresses. He was 
therefore less in the public eye than any of his confréres. But the 
work to which he gave himself with such whole-souled devotion, 
remarks the New York World, “madehistory.” The salient facts 
of his career are briefly as follows: Born at Albany in 1838, he 
was educated at the academy there, and in Philadelphia. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1859, elected district attorney of Albany 
County in 1868, became corporation counsel of Albany in 1880, 
justice of the State Supreme Court in 1883, associate justice of 
the State Court of Appeals in 1886, and in 1895 was appointed by 
President Cleveland to the United States Supreme Court. The 
name of Governor Hughes is among those mentioned by the press 
as likely to succeed him. 


MRS. PANKHURST’S INVASION OF 
AMERICA 


LTHO the sensational methods of Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst 
have made woman suffrage a live issue in Great Britain, 

she is evidently content to lay them aside during what she calls 
her “fighting holiday” in this country. Her avowed purpose is to 
study American conditions affecting the cause she so valiantly 
champions, as well as to explain‘to her less militant sisters in the 
cause the reasons for the peculiar and turbulent methods adopted 
by the English “suffragettes.” In spite of the criticisms these 
methods have evoked, “no other suffrage movement,” remarks 
the New York Wor/d, “has ever had anything like the success 
achieved by Mrs. Pankhurst and her followers in collecting funds, 


in recruiting field-workers, and in drawing audiences.” “Mrs. 














THE ORIGINAL SUFFRAGETTE. 
Mrs. Pankhurst and some of the American suffragists who welcomed 
her when she landed from the Oceanic, The militant English leader 


(in gray traveling cloak) stands in the center of the group. On her 
right is Miss Kate Keegan, and on her left (with parasol in hand) 


Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch. 
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Pankhurst merits a courteous and friendly hearing in America,” re- 
marks the Springfield Republican, which goes on to say: “ People 
who do things must be judged by the sum of their achievement as 
well as by the faults of their methods; and on this basis she has 
earned the attention that she has so aggressively challenged.” 
This courteous and friendly hearing the American press as well 

















MRS, PANKHURST, THE LEADER OF THE ENGLISH SUFFRA- 
GETTES, HAS ARRIVED IN NEW YORK. 


—Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


as her American audiences seem inclined to accord her, but there 
is apparently little likelihood of her campaign tactics being adopted 
by the American suffragists. Thus Mrs. Clarence Mackay, presi- 
dent of the Equal Franchise Society of New York, declined to act 
as chairman when Mrs. Pankhurst spoke in New York for fear of 
being thought to indorse militant methods. 
position she said: 


In explaining her 


“It has been repeatedly said to me by men in public life and 
men in private life that when the women of the United States unite 
in demanding the vote they will get it. And I think that is per- 
fectly true, and that, therefore, what is needed to further the 
suffrage cause is:to give all sorts and kinds of women the oppor- 
tunity of listening to speakers who will explain just what the 
suffrage will mean to us all. . . . It has not seemed necessary in 
the past, and I do not think it will be necessary in the future, for 
us to go out on the street-corners and shriek our propaganda at 
the passer-by.” 


There is excellent reason, thinks the New Orleans Zimes- 
Democrat, to believe that Mrs. Mackay accurately expresses the 
views of the great majority of those American women in the 
suffragist ranks. 

To the suggestion, offered by an interviewer, that the right to 
the ballot might affect the harmony of the home life of women, 
Mrs. Pankhurst replied : 


“No, there is no foundation for that belief. The right of fran- 
chise will give women a deeper interest in life and make them less 
self-centered. There is so muchof concern to the home, to wives, 
and to mothers in the government of thé nations that it is their 
right to vote.” 


In the course of her address in Carnegie Hall, New York, Mrs. 
Pankhurst frankly described the fighting methods of her organi- 
zation, and said in defense of them: 


“It may be violent, but when did the men get anything without 
violence? Where would this Republic be if your fathers had not 
thrown the tea into Boston harbor? One result of our campaign 
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is that now halls where ministers speak are barricaded, and our 
great men are surrounded by police and plainclothes men. 

“Recently the Premier, Mr. Asquith, after a speech at Birming- 
ham, was taken through a back entrance to the post-office and shot 
down the parcels tube. In Sheffield, where the working men to 
the number of 10,000 backed the women, the Prime Minister ev. 
caped through a stable with a horse blanket wrapt about him 
How dignified ! 

“You may say it is wrong to interfere with public men. It is a: 
essential principle of the British Constitution that the people hav- 
the right to petition, and when their rights are denied they inter- 
fere with those who deny them. They interfered with Charles ! 
to the extent of cutting his,head off, and we merely ask the minis. 
ters to give us votes. We fought in thirty-eight by-elections and, 
except in Scotland, where the*people are slow to move, we either 
defeated the Liberal government or reduced the majority almost 
to the vanishing-point.” 

Says the New York World: 

“Mrs. Pankhurst during her lecture tour will attract many listen- 
ers, if only fromcuriosity. But onthe question of physical violence 
she will receive littlesympathy. There are signs in Great Britain 
that the recent tactics of the extreme suffragists have alienated 


many people, In any contest of physical violence women are 
bound to lose.” 


EFFECT OF ITO’'S ASSASSINATION 


CAME to avenge my country!” skouted the Korean assassin 
of Prince Ito of Japan as they wrested his weapon from 
him; but as the American editorial observers view it, the slayer 
did his country a very doubtful service. Instead of being an 
enemy of Korea, “it would not be going beyond the truth,” believes 
the Washington Pos¢, to claim that the murdered prince was its 
“real friend.” Several papers recall the corruption and favoritism 
that prevailed under the former Korean régime, and the New York 
Times suggests that the assassin may have been one of the privi- 
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PRINCE ITO, 
Who paid with his life for Japan’s Korean Policy. 
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Jeged class who had been despoiled of his pickings. Ito rescued 
Korea from barbarism, remarks the New York 777bune, ana is re- 
paid by a “patriot” who would rather restore his country to its 
former “welter of vileness.” “That the murder will halt even for 
an hour the Japanese policy in Korean affairs is unbelievable,” 
thinks the New York Evening Mail, which adds that “its logical 
effect” will be only a stricter Japanese rule of the subject empire. 
Baron Shibusawa, the leader of the Japanese Commercial.Com- 
mission visiting this country, declares that Ito was mainly criti- 
cized in Japan “for his leniency in treating Korean affairs,” so 
that “his death at the hands of a Korean is something most unex- 
pected.” Prof. George Trumbull Ladd, of Yale, a close friend of 
Prince Ito, says similarly : 


“No one who has known Prince Ito as intimately as I have 
known him, especially through my relations with him in Korea it- 
self, can doubt the utter sincerity of his purpose to administer his 
high office as Resident-General for the good of the common people 
-of Korea. 

“It is difficult to believe that the assassin has acted as an indi- 
vidual out of the spirit of revenge, or from motives of misguided 
and fanatical patriotism, As in the case of the murder of Mr. 
Stevens in our own land, the murderer is probably the emissary 
-of a band of assassins. However this may be, Korea has lost its 
wisest, most devoted, and powerful friend.” 


Prince Ito was:born the same year‘as Justice Peckham, 1838, 
and has taken ‘a leading part in the modernization of his country. 
He went to Europe when it was a high crime to leave Japan, be- 
‘came convinced that Japan must adopt Western ways, and .was 
mobbed on his return for daring to say'so. His life was saved by 
a young woman who hid him till the riot was over, and he after- 
ward made her his wife. He induced the Mikado to institute the 
Constitution, founded on the German model, in 1890; and he 
-commanded the Japanese naval forces in the battle of the Yalu, in 
1894, when China was defeated. He was out of office during the 
war with Russia, but has been the guiding spirit in the Japaniza- 
tion of Korea. Sir Edwin Arnold compared him with Bismarck, 
‘saying that the German was a man “of blood and iron,” while Ito 
was a man “of silk and steel.” His life has been several times 
-attempted. 

While the papers quoted above believe that the misguided 
Korean killed a true friend of his country, other journals declare 
that Japan has played false with Korea, robbed it of its independ- 
ence, filled it with Japanese soldiers, settlers, and exploiters, and 
turned it into a Japanese province. When Japan thus overthrew 
the little kingdom, says the New York Sun— 


“The national humiliation and grief were attested by the suicide 
of several prominent men. In Seoul the shopkeepers put up their 
shutters asa sign of mourning, and in the streets the people fought 
desperately with Japanese gendarmes. When Min Yong Whan 
died a bamboo sprang up, and to the spot came thousands of 
patriots, interpreting it as an auspicious portent. Ito became a 
marked man. He could’ appear nowhere but execrations greeted 
him. The populace stoned him. 

“This was a violent reversal of sentiment, for the Koreans had 
formerly admired the Japanese as a great people who would not 
allow their independence to be tampered with. From emperor 
to peasant hatred of Japan became universal and controlling. The 
wonder is that Prince Ito, pursued by the vindictiveness of an en- 
tire people, escaped death for almost five years.” 


The Chicago Evening Post observes in a similar vein: 


“He who would denationalize a people must put aside the fear 
of assassination. 

“Some one had to fall as a sacrifice for Japan’s tyranny toward 
Korea. Civilization will grieve that it had to be Ito, for Ito was 
the ablest statesman of them all; but civilization will hope that 
in Ito’s death will come a warning that will stay the hand of the 
oppressor. 

“Inthe unprejudiced mind there can be no question as to the 
cruelties which Japan has visited upon the Hermit Kingdom. 
With that wonderful Oriental secrecy, which we learned to expect 
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in the war with Russia, the truth about Korea has been systemati- 
cally supprest. Yet our own travelers have reported from the 
country around Seoul, Chemulpo, and Fusan scenes of human 
suffering comparable with those in Cuba under. Weyler’s rule. 
And that ubiquitous agent of British justice, known as the travel- 
ing Englishman, has written home to the London reviews long and 
detailed stories of outrage that can not be rejected or ignored. .... 

“Ito has paid the penalty. We hope that in so doing he has 
made Japan understand that she is wrong-headedly trying to do 
what great Powers like Russia, Germany, and Austria. have been 
unable to ‘do with little Poland despite a hundred years’ fight. 
But we fear that no moderation of the Japanese policy can be 
looked for. The trouble with assassination, as a weapon for free- 
dom, is that it almost inevitably brings reprisals more cruel than 
the evils which it aims to avenge.” 


INWARDNESS OF THE STEEL DIVIDEND 


NSTEAD of greeting the increased dividend on steel common 
shares with a blare of trumpets from sea to sea, the editors 
have received the news with uncommonly dense silence. The 
steel business is our basie industry, it is generally admitted, and 
any sign of prosperity in steel means prosperity all along the line, 
but this particular “sign” seems to fail to rouse the orchestra. 
The Philadelphia Press receives the news with équanimity and is 
glad the steel directors are able to keep “the largest of concerns 
apace with the grand army of smaller ones.” The New York 
Evening Post, after a close scrutiny of the reported’ earnings of 
the Steel Trust, notices that the earnings were greater in several 
quarters in 1906 and 1907, when-the annual dividend was 2 per 
cent., than they are now, when the dividend is raised to 4 per cent. 
The reply is that “the Steel Corporation may not be making the 


most brilliant of all exhibits now, but it will soon be doing so.” 
To which 7he Pos? rejoins: 


“We do not propose to question or throw doubt on such predic- 
tions; we hope that they will be fulfilled, But itis well, especially 
in the midst of a violently excited market for the stock of the 
company concerned, to remember that predictions are predictions, 
and that the misfortunes of investors and speculators ordinarily 
arise from mistaking expectations for certainties. The history of 
the Steel Corporation itself has, as we have shown already, not 
been wholly free frcm occasional misjudgments of the sort, and 
the extent to which the ‘Steel shares ’ seem to have appealed to the 
plain and uninformed investor gives reason for some cautionary 
words at a time when extravagant inferences may possibly be drawn 
from the directors’ action on tl.e dividend.” 


The Journal of Commerce is even more outspoken. In the re- 
cent enormous dealings in steel shares it is not doubted by this 
authority “that the stock was manipulated by the boldest kind of 
speculation by powerful interests.” “There was no evidence of 
an eager public to invest in this stock,” but “there was plenty of 
evidence of heavy orders from manipulating forces with large 
command of bank credit, both at home and abroad.” Moreover: 


“That those concerned in these nefarious operations were ‘on 
the inside’ hardly admits of question. There was a combination 
of corporation and banking interests, with power enough to work 
their will with this stock, and they worked it for their own pur- 
poses. It may be claimed that the prospects of the steel industry 
under a new period of prosperity, which they had sagacity enough 
to foresee, was the justification for buying on a large scale; but 
it was no justification for a manipulated process of buying and 
selling to work the price up and lure the public into taking it ata 
figure which would yield a big profit to 'the speculators. And 
there is no knowing how far the resources of the Corporation it- 
self, as well as those of banks in which the sirectors had great 
power or influence, were used in this process, at the cost of the 
general money market and the disturbance of the stock market. 
If coming conditions were to justify an increased dividend and a 
higher price for the stock, the decent course was to await the de- 
velopment of events and the rise of confidence in the investing 
public due to the facts. Then the advance would be legitimate 
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and its benefits equitably diffused among investors, instead of be- 
ing accumulated and concentrated and then appropriated by the 
manipulators.” 


As the steel common shares were originally issued chiefly as a 
bonus to induce independent concerns to come into the trust, what 
“Who has 
paid in new capital?” Not the holders of the shares, it replies, 
“but the buyers and consumers of 
Further: 


has raised them to the present value, asks this journal. 
iron and steel products.” 


“These earnings, which have been converted into capital to give 
value to stocks that were originally water, were obtained through 
high prices charged for iron and steel, adding to the cost of carry- 
ing on the hundreds of industries which have to use iron and steel 
as materials or as tools, implements, and machinery. The whole 
industrial community and all who have to buy articles derived from 
iron have been laid under contribution to give an ever-increasing 
market value to these stocks, with which speculators play for their 
gain outside of all legitimate industry. Ability to charge these 
prices and make the profits for thickening up watered stock is due 
to the suppression of competition in the ‘basic industry.’ The 
power comes in part from the vast combination of capital to domi- 
nate the industry and to control materials and products; but its 
success has depended absolutely upon the partnership of the 
national Government in the combination to ward off all possibility 
of an effective foreign competition, by means of high duties on 
imported iron .and steel. The raising of ‘steel common’ froma 
purely speculative value at low figures approximately to par has 
been accomplished by levying tribute upon the whole American 
people, and isaconspicuous example of the effects of combination 
upon prices.” 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, an equally high 
authority, takes an opposite view, however, and finds in the in- 





Last month when San Francisco, with pageant and festival, commemorated the discovery of the Golden Gate by Don Gaspar de Portola, the event was 
also a celebration of the indomitable spirit which, in a few years, has remade the} city from its ruins, 
Gaspar aud Queen Virgilia. 
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creasing orders received by the Steel Corporation a perfectly 
legitimate justification for the dividend and the rise in value. It 
says: 


“With reference to the unfilled orders on hand, the aggregate 
for September 3c, 1909, is given as 4,796,833 tons, against 4,057,- 
939 tons on June 30, 3,542,595 tons on March 31, 3,603,527 December 
31, 1908, and 3,421,977 tons on September 30, 1908. For the cur- 
rent month orders have been coming in at a much more rapid rate, 
it is announced, than during September, and therefore it is likely 
that the total of unfilled orders at this date is even larger than it 
was at the close of September. Evidently the Steel Corporation 
has a long period of prosperity ahead of it; and it is to this, and 
to the results already achieved, that the present year’s rise in the 
shares must be attributed rather than to speculation or speculative 
manipulation.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Dr. Cook says he found Philadelphia wide awake. 
—Los Angeles Express. 


He's:a real discoverer. 


Dip President Diaz ask President Taft for his views on the third-term ques- 
tion?—New York Tribune. 


Tue President naturally drew iarge crowds in Texas, as a Republican in 
that State is a great curiosity.—-/ndianapolis Star. 

Ir the bull elephant that charged Colonel Roosevelt had been an octopus it 
would have known better.—Pittsburg Gazette Times. 


PRESIDENT Tart will find a knowledge of the round-up useful in returning 
insurgents to the G. O. P. ranch.—Washington Post. 


Mr. CRANE has discovered that there is an open door in the diplomatic de- 
partment as well as in Manchuria.—St.-Paul Dispatch. 

Lady Cook, formerly Tennessee Claflin, has arrived in New York to boost 
the suffragette movement. Lady Cook, true to her name, wants to see that 


even women can reach the polls.—Houston Post. 
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LEGALITY OF FERRER’S EXECUTION 


‘THE cry of horror that echoed through Europe at the news of 

Francisco Ferrer’s execution has died away, but it has 
been succeeded by a calm consideration of the rights of the case 
between him and the Spanish Government. It is a widely preva- 
lent opinion among the Government’s critics that Spain did her- 
self injustice in not either giving the accused a civil trial, or at 
least a trial at which the general public might be present. King 
Alfonso is blamed because he did not yield to the personal appeai 
of Sefiorita Paz Ferrer, the daughter of the condemned man. 
Many of these critics also aver that whatever evidence in the 
prisoner’s favor had been produced, Ferrer would have been 
“murdered” just the same. The Church is assailed along with 
the State. The Inquisition was revived at Barcelona, the radicals 
exclaim, and the founder of the “Modern School” fell a victim to 
clericalism and to the monks, whose responsibility is shared by 
the Vatican. 

Turning to the organ of the Spanish Government, the Hera/do 
(Madrid), we find that it challenges the finding of the military 
tribunal mainly on the ground of the scandal thus created abroad, 
“the deepest of all disgraces”” tothe country. Altho a ministerial 
paper, it ventures to say, on the eve of the Maura Cabinet’s 
downfall : 


“It is not by muskets, or scaffolds, or by reviving the laws of 
another age, that the present evils are to be cured; there is a 
remedy for them, and that a heroic one, which the patient himself 
craves, and this remedy is called liberty.” 


“Premier Maura is solely responsible for the crime,” observes 
the /mparcial (Madrid). The Inquisition has come again and 

















FERRER’S DEATH. 
AtFronso—‘‘ Blockheads! That is just the reason why I shot him.” 
—Amsterdammer. 


Premier Maura has acted as a familiar of the holy office, echoes 
the Republican organ Pazs (Madrid). “Ferrer is a victim of ec- 
clesiastical persecution.” “Ferrer has been executed for a crime 
punishable by death in all civilized countries,” replies 4. B. C. 
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(Madrid). Very quiet and reserved is the comment of the Clerical 
organ, the Efoca (Madrid), which merely remarks : 


“The task of justice has been accomplished, painful as it always 
is. Francisco Ferrer Guardia has been executed. He was 
arraigned and tried in regular method, according to the laws now 
valid in Spain, 
and as approved by 
the conscience of 
most Spaniards, even 
of those who were 
startled by his ex- 
ecution.” 


The French Radi- 
cals of course cry 
out at the sentence 
and its execution. 
Mr. Jaurés writes a 
sort of rhapsody in 
short paragraphs, 
from which we ex- 
tract the following ; 


“Happy Ferrer! 
Francisco Ferrer is 
dead by the will of 
those who govern 
Spain, 72.4, the 
priests. 

“They wanted his 
life, and now they 
have it. 

“And after that ? 

“Free thought 
does not die with a 
man. 

“This infamous 
crime merely adds 
one more to _ the 
list of the Church’s 
victims. 





“Suain must pay SERORITA sheng FERRER, 
; 4 ; Who pleaded with the King in vain to spare her 
with her own blood father’s life. 
for every drop of 
Ferrer’s. 


Those drops have made the cup of crimes, infamies, 
and wickedness in Spain to overflow.” 


This is the tone taken_by the Paris Fc/azr, Paris Journal, 
Rappel, etc., all Liberal.. Even the Clerical Soéez/ regrets that 
“reasons of public order and of national dignity did not permit 
the Spanish Government to exercise clemency to Ferrer.” 

The Paris Zemps, organ of the Liberal Government, styles the 
Ferrer trial “a mockery of justice,” and adds: 

“In the opinion of impartial spectators, and the best friends of 
Spain, among whom we reckon ourselves, the accusers did not 
bring forward, as far as we know, a single positive proof, not even 
a precise ground of suspicion, against Ferrer.” 


Taking for granted that among German papers the Socialistic 
Vorwaerts (Berlin) would naturally denounce the action of the 
tribunal at Barcelona and declare “the Pope ought to have inter- 
fered” and that this organ would be echoed by the Liberal Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, it is most significant that the solid and slow- 
moving Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) should join the /rankfurter 
Zeitung in condemning the execution of Ferrer. 
Zeitung we read: 


Inthe Vossische 


“Ferrer was unjustly accused of being an anarchist. Let it be 
granted for a moment that he was an anarchist, have not the 
Spanish authorities, in the case of Ferrer and of many others more 
obscure, actually conducted matters in an anarchistic manner? 
Can it be wondered at that since her general maxim of State is that 
of the savages, ‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,’ the spirit 
that struggles after intellectual advancement should be represt by 
the bullet? Spain is amazingly weak in men of character, of 
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tenacity, and singleness of aim. Ferrer was one of the very few 
in his country gifted with strength of character and self-sacrificing 
energy. The Spanish Government by his execution, which under 
the circumstances can be described as nothing less than a murder, 
have sorely disgraced their country before the world.” 


The Liberal organs of England likewise condemn the execution 
as a murder and style Ferrer a “martyr of the anticlerical cause.” 
The Conservative papers generally allow that “it is not for Europe 
to revise his sentence. His country has the right to judge him.” 
Thus 7he Daily Mail (London, Conservative), gives this opinion : 

“Sefior Ferrer, by whatever name his propaganda may be called 
—whether anarchist or educationist—was without doubt an active 
and disturbing force throughout Catalonia. His ‘modern school ’ 
taught openly doctrines that would not be tolerated in any country. 
His presence in Barcelona—unknown to the authorities—and the 
disguise he adopted to escape as soon as the revolution failed, are 
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The fashion in war-ships is like that in women’s hats, and super- 
Dreadnoughts succeed Dreadnoughts—and the husbands have to pay. 
—Pasquino (Turin). 
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circumstances that can not be ignored. In Spain, not merely the 
court-martial, but the mass of the people outside Catalonia, judged 
him guilty.” 


But Zhe Daily News (London), Liberal, holds an-opposite view 
and tells us: 


“Ferrer is dead, and his country is shamed. But she will not 
forget what he did or how he died. And he will not have died in 
vain, for the blood of the martyrs is the seed not only of the Church 
but of freedom and justice.” 


The question is handled with much more judicial impartiality 
by the London 77mes, in which we read: 


“While admitting that the Spanish courts of justice and the 
Spanish Government have assuredly not acted in this matter with- 
out the gravest and most convincing reason, and while fully sharing 
the detestation of anarchist principles which has been especially 
strong in Spain since the dastardly attempt on the lives of the 
King and Queen at their wedding, we are unable to resist the im- 
pression that they have perhaps failed to appreciate fully the depth 
and extent of the feeling which . 


. . has been aroused in Europe 
by the case of Sefior Ferrer. 


We imagine that if they had done 
so they would have been more careful to conduct the trial in such 
a manner as to preclude all possibility of that suspicion of a mis- 
carriage of justice which, as we ventured to point out in speaking 
of this case some time ago, would assuredly be aroused if trial 
and condemnation took place behind closed doors. The trial has 
been conducted publicly, but the procedure has unfortunately not 
been of a nature to carry entire conviction to the minds of those 
persons who were either convinced of Sefior Ferrer’s innocence or 


at least very doubtful of his guilt.”— 7+anslations made for THE: 
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A NEW THEORY OF GERMANY’S 
NAVAL DESIGNS 


NEW reason for Germany’s furious war-ship building is 

given by the eminent Berlin historian, Prof. Hans De!- 
brueck, in the Preussische Jahrouecher (Berlin). The idea that 
the Kaiser contemplates crushing England by sea and invading 
that country with a land army is dismissed as absurd. The fact of 
it is that Germany has no desire to conquer England, to dominate 
the world, nor tocrush France. As England was once the arbiter 
of Europe and profest to keep the balance of power between the 
clashing nationalities, so Germany now builds powerful ships to 
be able to check England’s absorption of the East from Calcutta, 
if-not from Peking, to Alexandria. With regard to his Govern- 
ment’s alleged design of conquest and invasion of England, this 
learned and sagacious man of letters and of statesmanship remarks : 


“People in England have arrived at the conclusion that Ger- 
many is a menace to the United Kingdom and that some day, 
when circumstances are favorable, or when Germany has gained 
the cooperation of some other Power, she will accomplish her 
design of attacking England, and, after destroying her fleet, will 
proceed with a land force to invade and occupy the British Isles. 
In Germany these English surmises are looked upon as mere 
imaginations and specters conjured up by fear, or communicated 
to the public for political reasons. Every one remembers how 
during the nineteenth century England was always subject to fits 
of panic, now because a French and now because a Russian in- 
vasion .was anticipated. That a German invasion of England, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, is impossible, may 
be seen from the fact that, even if ata certain moment the German 
Dreadnoughts were practically equal to those of England, there 
would still remain England’s immense fleet of other ships to be 
reckoned with. Nor has England anything to fear from the alli- 
ance of two other Powers against her. What nation would be 
willing to unite with Germany in overthrowing England? If such 
a thing should ever happen, Germany would become strong 
enough to be the tyrant of the world. All the other Powers, in- 
cluding Austria, have the best reasons for preventing sucha result. 
Even if England had reason to fear the alliance of Germany 
with another sea Power, she could safely reckon on France’s 
espousal of her cause, for France would have grave cause to dread 
the loss of her own independence in case England were conquered.” 


The real reason why Germany multiplies her ships is that she 
may exert some influence over England’s foreign, and particularly 


her Eastern, policy. This view is thus lucidly set forth by Pro- 
fessor Delbrueck : 


“The German fleet is not large enough and never will he large 
enough to be a direct menace to England, but it is nevertheless 
strong enough to enforce the recognition of English politicians 
and to have influence with them; in short, to-make them reckon 
with Germany as of importance in the political world. That is 
the reason, and no other, why Germany persists in building war- 
ships. We can of course reco)lect the time, some thirty years ago, 
when Germany built no ships of war excepting a few cruisers. 
The power of England was then paramount on every ocean. 
France, as well as Russia, the United States, and Japan, were 
compelled to bow to her will. At the present time England finds 
it necessary to treat all these States with the utmost consideration, 
and to avoid every occasion of coming into collision with them. 
Unless there were a German fleet at hand the whole earth within 
thirty years would become English. It is only twelve years ago 
that England turned back the French at Fashoda. How differ- 
ently she acted five years ago when she concluded a treaty with 
France which secured to the latter both Morocco, where English 
interests are extremely important, and the long disputed territory 
in Senegambia and Siam. Lord Palmerston once observed that 
Morocco wasa more valuable possession than Egypt, yet England 
to-day has surrendered it. She has also made concessions to 
Russia in Persia. Of the Turkish legacy England already has 
the rich territories of Egypt and Cyprus and also has access to 
the sea in Arabia. No one in Germany doubts that England, as 
the dismemberment of Turkey proceeds, wil] occupy the whole of 
Arabia, as well as Syria and Mesopotamia and will possess an 
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THE WILD HUNT 


unbroken dominion from Calcutta to Alexandria. As she already 
has Mecca under her thumb, she is really sovereign over all Islam 
and could probably, if she chose, inaugurate a new califate, 
through which she might exercise a supreme influence over all the 
followers of Mohammed in every quarter of the globe. As she 
has extended her sway from Calcutta to Alexandria, east and west, 
so she may prolong it south from Alexandria to Capetown. The 
fourth part of the world’s population is at this moment under the 
scepter of King Edward and this number is day by day continu- 
ously on the increase. Whocan refuse to believe that England 


might some day think proper to make China one of her ‘spheres 
of influence’ ? 

“But inasmuch as Germany’s fleet is in existence, all these specu- 
lations become mere idle fancies. However, the Turks, the 
Chinese, and the Japanese, must, like France and the United 
States, be treated with respect and reserve, and encouraged, under 
German auspices, to seek the enjoyment of independence.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


DEMOCRATIC GAINS IN THE DOUMA 


A. HARBINGER of Russia’s final success in her slow-going 
advance toward reform is seen by the friends of Russian 
liberty in the recent gains of the Cadets, or Constitutional Demo- 
crats, at the polls. These gains are a severe blow to the October- 
ists, who form the party of Stolypine, and are suspected of reac- 
tionary tendencies. Altho all parties in the Douma profess to be- 
lieve in popular and representative government, as opposed to the 
autocracy, the Cadets, in the eyes of outsiders, are actually the only 
ones who sincerely favor genuine reform. The Cadets, or Consti- 
tutional Democrats, are for the advancement of democratic ideas 
to the fullest degree, and their ultimate ideal is a Russian republic. 
The Russian papers report that the by-elections for members of 
the Douma recently held in the three principal cities of Russia, 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa, resulted in overwhelming 
victory for the Constitutional Democrats, and a crushing defeat 
for the ruling party, the Octoberists. While the opposition have 
gained but a slight numerical increase, they declare the election 


AFTER PEACE. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


highly significant as a rebuke to the Government party, a censure 
of its policy of inaction, and its cringing submission to the forces 
of reaction. In St. Petersburg the hottest campaign raged between 
the Cadets and the Social Democrats, and as the Octoberists had 
no chance of winning, some of them even advocated voting for the 
Social Democratic candidate in opposition to the candidate of the 
Constitutionalists. 
defeat in Moscow. 
Octoberists. 


The greatest blow to the Octoberists was their 
Moscow is considered the stronghold of the 
Its electorate is composed mainly of the conserva- 
tive class of merchants and the old landed nobility, who in 1907 
returned to the Douma the two Octoberist members Plevakov and 
Guchkov, the latter of whom is now the leader of his party. The 
Octoberists concentrated their best forces upon the campaign in 
Moscow, and there was never a doubt that the vacancy created by 


the death of Plevakov would be filled by another Octoberist. 


Their defeat is the more surprizing because of the fact that the 
Constitutional Democratic candidate was by no means a strong 
man. It was, say the Russian papers, distinctly a revolt against 
the do-nothing politics of the Douma; and a demand for active re- 
forms even on the part of the most conservative elements of the 
Russian population. The result in Odessa was no less surprizing, 
because of the great activity there of the Black Hundreds, who 
made a very poor showing. 

So humiliated are the Octoberists that the Golos Pravdy, their 
leading organ in St. Petersburg, passes over the elections without 
a word of comment. The Extreme Conservatives, who dislike the 
Moderates as much as they do the Radicals, are almost as gleeful 
over the Octoberist defeat as the victorious party itself. The 
Sviet condemns the Octoberists for their approval of religious 
toleration and calls them Cadets in disguise. It says: 


“ After those heroic exploits of the Octoberist fraction in the 
Douma which culminated in their voting the Religious Toleration 
Law, the Octoberist League has ceased to exist as a progressive 
party of the Right, asa party of order, as a bulwark of the Russian 
nation against the foreign elements of revolution. Now the 
Octoberist League is but a helpless rabble blindly following their 
leaders. The Octoberist leaders, howevei, aie sheer Cadets both 
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in spirit and in tendency. And if they try to conceal this fact, 
they do so only because the national mask can further their politi- 
cal interests the better. When one has no other choice than be- 
tween two kinds of Cadets, it is far better to choose the Cadets of 
the first water.” 


The Aiech, which has done valiant service for the Constitu: 
tional Democrats, opens its leading atticle with a quotation 
from an editorial in the Octoberist paper Golos Moskvy. before 


election, when.it declared : a 


“The present election has an enormous significance, not only 
for Moscow, but for the whole country. Let the voters know it: 
the St. Petersburg candidate of the Cadets was put up by the 
votes of the foreigners #'the Odessa candidate was: put up by the 
Jews. ‘Will Moscow, the old Russian capital, really send an enemy 
of the Russ‘an national idea] to the Douma? ?. That would be a 
terrible disgrace !” 


To this the Rzech replies, after election: 


“Yes, the Octoberists are right. ‘The election has a far-reaching 

significance, not only for Moscow, but for the whole of Russia. 
Its importance, if not greater, is more telling than the St.. Peters- 
burg election. For in the new capital the democratic population 
only remained true to its political principles aid merely, Offered 
the Constitutional party renewed.proof of their confidence.’ In 
the old capital, on the other hand, the voters have withdrawn 
their confidence from the party whom they voted into power 
in 1907 when they made common cause with the Government of 
Stolypine. 
' “The conduct of the Government and of the majority in the 
Douma has been condemned by the very elements whose interests 
the Government and the Octoberists claim to represent ! ”"— 7rans- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE AMERICAN GIRL 


FRENCH view of the American girl as a member of society, _ 


described by Mare Debrol, the well-known Parisian jour- 
nalist, in the Vouvelle Revue (Paris), was given in our issue of 
Continuing his study of this “interesting specimen of 
as he styles her, Mr. Debrol in the last number of the 
Revue looks more deeply into the subject and analyzes the inner 
nature, character, and motives of this fascinating puzzle of foreign 
travelers.and essayists. He represents her as living a far more 
romantic and care-free life than Calypso in her magic island, and 
this sort of life leaves her full scope for the development of her 
Yet she 
is, from her very qualities, the salt of elegance and refinement to 
her nation, and her perpetual youthfulness adds to the joy of her 
country. For Mr. Debrol represents this being as a sort of but- 
terfly, hovering and flitting from one pleasure to another. Her 
life isa paradise of ease. She does not worry over housekeeping, 
altho she finds it hard tosecure“help.” Refrigerators, electricity, 
and modern heating apparatus make domestic cares easy, and she 
has no need to worry over her home. Mothers teach their daugh- 
ters to love the land created by their fathers, but to cast a side- 
long eye to their distant kinsmen in the European nations. The 
American girl is fanatically a Yankee, but she is also a cosmop- 
olite. This makes her independent, but at the same time volatile 
and many-sided. Some may find it hard to recognize the portrait 
in what follows. To quote Mr. Debrol: 


October 9. 
humanity,” 


charming, aerial, and almost supramundane personality. 


“Not having been subjected to any traditionalistic education, 
or kept within any hereditary routine through discipline or preju- 
dice, she is exactly what she makes herself. She is developed 
freely like a young sapling that hasnever been pruned. Daughter 
of a vigorous race, she has astounding vitality, with a superabun- 
dance of energy and will power. But fortune and the conditions 


of real life call upon her to employ her resources advantageously. 
She has no need to earn her living, she is not called upon to pro- 
tect herself. 


The law protects her. Every physical effort is ren- 
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dered unnecessary. A bell boy.opens the door, an elevator carri-. 
her to any story she desires, the telephone keeps her in commu: 
cation with her relations. It is no longer necessary for her to | 

a single latch, to mount a single step, to push open adoor. 1 
most simple actions of life are performed for her automatical! 
and she is:condemned to dream away in a forced epicureanis:. 
It is the possession of fortune that.imposes this artificial slotht 
ness on the-American girk Her energy, which can not assert 


‘self for a definite object, seeks therefore some other channel . 


activity. “But a way seems always open to her. This is found 
sports—sports which provide. for the body a field’of exercise a 
maintain the equilibrium between the force whith is accurhulat 
and that which is frittered away.” 


The young American woman Who 'lives in this:enchanted atmo: 
phere of ease, wealth, and amusement finids-the American reckii g 
chair indispensable. “Even whilé resting she swings to and fro. 
and craves for movement even-in her moments of immobility.” 
But her feverish restlessness drives her to every extreme, declares 
this writer.in the following words: 


“Even the power of vitality.unemployed creates, in the Yankee 
girl, that noticeable exuberance.- Shetis’the slave‘of fanaticism, 
of exaggeration. She seeks all extremes, she delights in superla- 
tives, she loves such adverbs as ‘terribly,’ ‘absolutely.’ She either 

‘adores’ or ‘hates’ a person. Everything iseither ‘wonderful’ or 
‘horrible.’ She declar es that she is ‘in love with chocolate,’ and 
‘dotes on her pet pup.’ All the wealth of her thought is poured 
out in phrases or in exclamations. She has no power of delibera- 
tion and less of consistency. These fits of enthusiasm are, how- 
ever, short-lived. . . . This spoiled child of existence is always 
wanting something more. She is ready to believe in miracles and 
demands that luck decide everything in her favor. This is the 
reason why she so often marries at the prompting of a sudden 
caprice. She wants to feel what it is ‘to live.” This is the reason 
why she delights to be run away with, to flirt, to get a divorce, and 
to adopt the strangest religions. She longs for happiness; and not 
knowing how to produce it by the performance of duties and the 
cultivation of her affections, she chases after it, expecting to find 
it in things exterior to herself.” 


But these strange, eerie, and ethereal creatures of which Mr. 
Debrol speaks so knowingly, these Undines who have no soul, 
have, in spite of all their drawbacks, fine qualifications for im- 
provement and elevation. They may at last become almost as 
perfect as Frenchwomen. ‘To quote this author’s words: 


“The American woman may lack that delicacy of social tact 
which is only acquired by experience, may still retain in her in- 
most being the crudeness of a new race, may possess more sensu- 
ality than sensibility, more passion than tenderness, more egotism 
than self-sacrifice, more superficiality than depth of feeling and 
perception—yet she is also stronger, more robust, and in the real 
sense of the word, younger than her foreign sisters. It is true that 
American young ladies need some process of time to subdue their 
impulses, to conform to conventions, to concede something, in 
short, to abdicate from the throne of self, to lay aside their wild 
and unchecked individualism and walk in unison with the ancient 
style of manners which are indulgent, but at the same time unalter- 
able. . . . Be these Yankee girls what they may, their lot is en- 
viable, and their mission a lofty one. In this land of practicality 
they have been able to introduce the beautiful, and the ornamenta- 
tion of inesthetic towns is accomplished by the picturesqueness of 
their equipages, the beauty of their faces, the rustle of their gowns, 
and the pleasant peal of their laughter. These women represent, 
while the men accumulate, wealth. By frequent visits to Europe, 
these adroit ambassadresses tighten the links that unite the two 
continents, and create an exchange of thought and custom between 
them, for they are anxious to learn, to be inspired by the sight of 
beautiful objects. They return to ‘dear America’ with skill 
enough to embroider the stars upon her flag, to plant flowers on 
the verandas of their forty-storied houses, in brief, to bring home 
to their country that which it so Sorely needs, a little more beauty, 
something of the easy grace and of the ideal which are found in 
Europe. It is in this way that the girls of America are rendering 
good service to thejr country.”—7vanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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NOISE AND THE EAR 


T= a “deafening” noise may literally deafen—that is, may 

really strain the organ of hearing so as seriously to impair 
iis usefulness—-is realized by few. Yet much as we hear of “eye- 
strain,” ear-strain is nearly as prevalent and, in its way, quite as 
serious. Dr. Albert Barnes, of New York, attending surgeon of 
the New Amsterdam Eye and Ear Hospital, writing in 7he Dietetic 
and Hygienic Gazette (New York, October), tells us that in a 
large city the loud noises, taken in connection with mental 
strain and changeable weather, often affect the hearing. He 
writes : 

“Jt is the good fortune of many of these people never to learn 
that they are hard of hearing, for in the ordinary affairs of life 
the total hearing ability is but seldom put to the test... . Many 
people think that because they can hear through a telephone that 
their hearing is good. Not always, for certain people can hear 
very little through the air, but they can hear well over the tele- 
phone. Dull hearing like poor sight may last for years without 
giving much trouble... .... 

“When people for the first time realize that their hearing is be- 
coming poor, they often worry themselves into the belief that 
matters are far worse than they really are and that they will ulti- 
mately become deaf. Let them console themselves with the 
knowledge that much can be done to improve their hearing, or at 
any rate to keep it from getting worse. 

“The noise of our streets ds.accountable for most of the ear 
strain from which we suffer. The noise irritates the ear in the 
same way that a glaring light affects the eyes. A person who is 
in robust health may be able to tolerate a certain amount of noise 
without serious results, but a nervous person or one who is in deli- 
cate health may suffer greatly. ‘The majority of people who suffer 
from ear-strain do not know what ails them. Nervous women and 
people from the country are the principal sufferers. When they 
go shopping and spend considerable time in the streets they get a 
troublesome headache and a feeling of uneasiness and irritability. 
So disturbing is this complaint at times that it takes days to re- 
cover from it. That even the healthy ear is finally weakened by 
excessive noises is shown by the fact that boiler-makers and others 
who work amid the clatter of machinery eventually lose part or all 
of their hearing. We all know the disastrous effect that a loud 
explosion is apt to have upon the hearing. 

“Noise is not only injurious to the ear but also to the voice. 
The voice is regulated by the sense of hearing, consequently if the 
latter is imperfect it is impossible to hear the voice and modify its 
tone. This is why the voice of a deaf person is toneless, flat, and 
lacking inrhythm....... 

“After a person has been suffering from ear-strain for a certain 
length of time a ringing in the ears is often noticed, which is as 
persistent as it is distressing. . . . It is in the quiet of the night 
that it is loudest, especially when a person is tired or is lying 
Gown. a2. 

“Most people with ear-strain are able to hear better with one 
ear than with the other. It is the poorer ear that is-usually 
affected by the strain or by the buzzing. When the hearing in this 
ear is very defective the hearing in the other is also apt to become 
impaired in time unless something is done to improve the bad ear. 
This is because the better ear, having more than its own share of 
work to do, is unequal to the task and breaks down under the 


strain. Perfect hearing is only to be had when both ears act 
together.” 


Ear-strain seldom comes on suddenly, Dr. Barnes goes on to 
say. It is often the outcome of a neglected disease in childhood, 
perhaps diseased tonsils or adenoids. It may also be brought on 
by habitually snuffing salt water or medicated fluid up into the 
nose, whence some of it finds its way through the eustachian tube 
into the ear. A great deal can be done for the relief of ear-strain, 
by restoring the nose and the throat to a healthy condition. We 
read further: 


“People with ear-strain should spare the hearing as much as 
possible and instead of straining the ear to catch what is said, 
they should watch the lips more, In other words, the eyes should 
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be called upon to help the ears. Theuse of quininand of salicylic 
acid should be interdicted unless they are absolutely necessary, 
for the reason that these drugs are injurious to the hearing and 
often cause an incurable buzzing in the ears and deafness. Stimu- 
lants in the form of alcohol and tobacco should be used with 
caution. Even cotfee may be harmful. To use stimulants in ear- 
strain is like applying a whip to a tired horse. What is needed is 
rest. 

“When the ears have been strained by the noise and confusion 
of the day they may be refreshed in the evening by listening to 
music or to such other sounds as arerestful tothem. Thisis often 
as good as a sound sleep. It is like resting the eyes by looking 
off into the distance, after they have become tired by prolonged 
reading or close work. To spend a few days in the country is per- 
haps the best way to recuperate a tiredear. Thecountry airhasa 
wonderfully soothing effect upon theear. As the grass in the fields 
and the leaves of the trees are said to absorb the impurities in the 
air and to give out a healthier atmosphere, so, it seems the very 
sounds have the harshness washed out of them and come to the 
ear soft and agreeable. In thecity allthis ischanged. The finer 
workings of nature are lost amid the din and bustle of the streets. 
Not only is the air changed, but the people are changed also. 
That wholesome undercurrent of nature is absent and they lose the 
keenness of their finer senses through the vitiating influences of 
their surroundings. Very often only the discords of life are in 
evidence.” 


DOES NATURAL SELECTION MAKE 
SPECIES ? 


O this question the authors of a recent somewhat heterodox 
book on evolution, “The Making of Species” (London, 
1909), by Messrs. Douglas Dewar and Frank Finn, answer straight- 
ly, “It does not.” Wecan not create by selecting, they say; we 
can only pick out something already made. Selection must be and 
will always remain a factor of evolution, but it is not at the bottom 
of it. The writers are not at all satisfied with recent literature on 
the subject. Darwin, they aver, were he alive to-day, would not 
be a “ Darwinian.” His strict followers, who deny that acquired 
characteristics may be inherited, and the followers of Lamarck, 
with whom such inheritance is a cardinal principle, are both blind 
partizans, say Messrs. Dewar and Finn. Then there are Hugo de 
Vries and his school who say that evolution takes place in jumps. 
There is truth in this theory, we are told, but not the whole truth. 
Books that are both impartial and progressive are rare, and our 
authors have tried to give us one. Here is what they say in their 
final chapter, by way of summing up: 


“Natural selection does not make new species. These make 
themselves, or, rather, originate in accordance with the laws of 
variation. 

“*Yon can,’ runs an old proverb, ‘bring a horse to the drinking- 
fountain, but you can not make him drink’ You may be able to 
bring a child into the world, but you can not secure its survival. 
Variation brings into being mutants, which are incipient species, 
but variation can not determine their survival. It is at this stage 
that natural selection steps in. 

“But because natural selection allows certain mutations to per- 
sist, it is not correct to say that natural selection has caused these 
mutations or made or originated the species to which they give 
rise. 

“The Civil Service Commissioners do not make Indian civil 
servants ; they merely determine which of a number of ready-made 
men shall become civilservants., Similarly, natural selection does 
not make new species, it simply decides which of a number of 
ready-made organisms shall survive and establish themselves as 
new species. Nor does natural selection always do as much as 
this; for it is not the only determinant of survival. Its position 
is sometimes comparable to that of the Medical Board which in- 
spects and rejects the physically unfit of the candidates which 
have already been selected by some other authority. 

“The examination conducted by natural selection may be com- 
pared to acompetitive one. A separate, independent examination 
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is held for each particular locality ; consequently the severity of 
the competition will vary with the locality. 

“In each competition some candidates pass with ease ; they gain 
an unnecessarily high total of marks. So in nature do certain 
organisms, as, for example, the leaf-butterflies, appear to be over- 
adapted to their environment. Other candidates manage to pass 
only by a very narrow margin; these are paralleled in nature by 

















By courtesy of “* McClure’s Magazine.” 
A GROUP OF SOUTHERN MILL HANDS. 


The man at the left is a very bad hookworm case and shows the 
typical ‘‘ hookworm stare.”* 


those species which are barely able to maintain themselves, which 
become extinct the moment the competition increases in severity. 

“The great bulk of the candidates fail to obtain sufficient marks 
to gain a place among the chosen few; these unsuccessful candi- 
dates correspond to the mutating forms which perish in the struggle 
for existence, to those individuals which happen to have mutated 
in unfavorable directions. Even as many candidates have ac- 
quired knowledge of subjects in which they are not examined, 
so do many organisms possess characteristics which are of no 
utility to them in the struggle for existence. eS 

“Nature’s examination, like that held for entrance to the Indian 
Civil Service, is a liberal one, so that the qualifications of the suc- 
cessful candidates vary considerably. Provided a candidate is 
able to gain more marks than the other candidates for a vacancy, it 
matters not in what subjects the marks are gained. So is it in 
nature. Natural selection takes an organism asa whole, One 
species may have established itself because of its fleetness, a 
second because of its courage, a third because it has a strong con- 
stitution, a fourth because it is protectively colored, a fifth because 
it has good digestive powers, and so on.” 


It may be seen by what precedes that the authors regard the 
part played by natural selection and other forms of isolation in 
the making of species as a limited one. It is obvious, they say, 
that these do not make species any more than Civil Service Com- 
We read: 

“The real makers of species are the inherent properties of pro- 
toplasm and the laws of variation and heredity. These determine 
the nature of the organism; natural selection and the like factors 
merely decide for each particular organism whether it shall sur- 
vive and give rise to a species. The way in which natural selec- 
tion does-its work is comparatively easy to understand. But this 
is only the fringe of the territory which we call evolution. 

“We seem to be tolerably near a solution of the problem of the 
causes of the survzval/ of any particular mutation. This, how- 
ever, is merely a side issue. The real problem is the cause of 
variations and mutations, or, in other words, how species ov¢ginaze. 
At present our knowledge of the causes of variation and mutation 
is practically #727. 


missioners manufacture clerks. 


We do not even know along what particular 
lines mutations occur. 

“We have yet to discover whether one mutation invariably leads 
to another along the same lines—in other words, whether mutating 
organisms behave as tho they had behind them a force acting in a 
definite direction. The solution of these problems seems afar off. 
The hope of solving them lies, not in the speculations in which 
biologists of to-day are so fond of indulging, but in observation 
and experiment, especially the last. The future of biology’ is 
largely in the hands of the practical breeder.” 
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THE VAMPIRE OF THE SOUTH 


MN R. ROCKEFELLER’S gift of $1,000,000, to be used in 
4 eradicating the hookworm disease, fixes public attention on 
this dread scourge of the South. The best description of its ravages 
that we have seen appears in the October A/cClu7e’s from the pen 
of Marion Hamilton Carter. When this parasite was found the 
discoverer stated, quite correctly, that it was responsible for most 
of the lassitude and unwillingness to work of the so-called “ poor 
white trash ”—whereupon he was laughed out of court as the dis- 
coverer of “the germ of laziness.” The hookworm, which is not 
a germ, is certainly no laughing-matter. It is not peculiar to our 
Southern States, having been found in animals as early as 1782, 
It was first recognized as the cause of a parasitic disease in 1843, 
in Italy, and in 1879 its action in exhausting the blood from the 
system was realized. Insucceeding years its wide prevalence was 
noted in Europe and some cases were traced to the United States: 
but it was not until 1902 that the existence of a purely American 
variety was demonstrated and announced by Dr. Stiles, a zoologist 
connected with ‘the Government service. The appearance and 
habits of the parasite are now well known. It is a sucking-worm 
less than an inch long and looking much like “a bit of soiled 
coarse thread.” One victim may entertain several thousand of 
these tiny “vampires,” and these cause loss of blood not only by 
sucking it, but by leakage through the minute holes that they 


make in the intestinal walls. Says the writer: 


“This being the case, wide-spread disturbance of function, 
bodily and mental, must be the necessary outcome of hookworm 
infection, particularly inchildhood. Retardation of development 
due to hookworms has caused a great deal of unmerited criticism 
to be heaped on the southern cotton-mills. Lads of seventeen or 
eighteen appear no 
older than normal 
boys of ten or eleven; 
boys of ten or elev- 
en sometimes look 
like little children. 
Strangers not knowing 
their real ages and see- 
ing them at work go 
away with lurid stories 
of the horrors of child 
labor. Their impres- 
sion is still further 
heightened if they try 
to talk with the sup- 
posed children. The 
disease makes them 
dull and backward— 
they are generally the 
stupidest pupils in the 
schools — and they 
seem unable to answer 
the simplest questions 
intelligently. Perhaps 
they feel too miser- 
able even to try. In 
school they are unable 
to concentrate their 


minds on anything, é 5 
and the teachers in " slice — = %j 
ae ae Ne De at 
the hookworm dis Pein, ee eaol te et fy y 


acd iat 


tricts say that if their 
pupils remain seated 
for any length of time 
they ‘swell up.’ 

“In severe, long- 
standing infections many patients show echolatia — parrot-like 
repetition. Asked, ‘What is your name ?’ they answer, ‘What is 
my name?’ ‘Yes—what is your name?’ ‘My name?’ ‘Yes— 
your zame/’ After a pause, ‘My name—is John.’ Echolalia is 
a well-defined symptom in some forms of defective mentality and 
dementia. In the severest cases of uncinariasis [hookworm 
disease] the mind is probably always more or less affected. 
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BROTHER AND SISTER. 
Both infected ; 
is a frequent symptom. 


the pufty look about the eyes 
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m the beginning, it is the white 
man who has let him spread it— 
has let him continue his jungle 
habits and has not taught him 
better. Negro crimes of vio- 
lence number dozens where his 
sanitary sins number tens of 
thousands. For one crime a mob 
will gather in an hour to lynch 
him. he may spread the hook- 
worm and typhoid from end to 
end of a State without rebuke. 
Outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia there is not a law to 
punish him for an offense that 
may mean the sickness and death 
of a whole family. 
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DRAWINGS SHOWING THE ACTUAL SIZE 
ANCE WHEN 


“Dr. William Western, of Columbia, S. C., has recently pub- 
lished . . . an interesting case in this connection that came un- 
der his treatment about seven years ago—a man whose trouble he 
had diagnosed as anemia and two other physicians, called in con- 
sultation, as ‘either Bright’s or valvular heart disease.’ The 
man’s mind had become so affected that his wife decided to have 
him placed in an asylum. While the commitment papers were 
being prepared, Dr. Stiles’s work on the hookworm came out. 
Dr. Western read it, held up the lunacy proceedings, made a 
microscopical examination, found the hodkworm ova, and in five 
weeks the man was back at his work, cured. The doctor uses this 
as a warning to others, and adds that he has since treated ‘be- 
tween three and four hundred cases with practically uniform good 
results.’” 


The cure, we are told, is easy; administration of thymol, fol- 
lowed by Epsom salts. Thymol, however, is a powerful and 
dangerous drug, and can be taken only under the direction and 
control of an experienced physician. Already several deaths have 
been traced to its use. As most of the victims are poor and igno- 
rant, they will be rid of the disease, apparently, only when taken 
in hand by State Boards of Health or other governmental agencies. 
The negro, tho the hookworm does not bother him, is often in- 
fected with it—indeed, it was probably he who brought it origi- 
nally from Africa, thus inflicting on the white man a “punishment 
that fits the crime” of slavery. Says the writer: 


“Inthe beginning, the negroes brought it with them from Africa 
on the slave-ships, and it has remained with 
them ever since. It is an imported disease, 
and its ‘import tax’ has been literally paid in 
blood—pure Anglo-Saxon blood....... 

“ How long the parasite was confined to the 
negroes—the African slaves and their de- 
scendants whom they infected—we have no 
means of knowing, but the poorer whites 
seem to have begun picking it up more than 
acentury ago, if we may judge from early 
accounts of the ‘dirt-eaters ’ and their anemia, 
the first of which was published by a Dr. 
Pitt in 1808. Dr. Pitt thought—as did every 
one else ti]l the hookworm was discovered— 
that the anemia was due to lack of nourish- 
ment; but the picture he drew of the symp- 
toms leaves little doubt that the ‘price of 
slavery’ had already in his day fallen on the 
white man and his children. One thing 
seems certain: wherever the whites—not 
necessarily the ‘poor whites,’ either—have 
associated with the negro on the soil, or have 
followed him on the plantations he tilled in 
slave days, anemia, with the symptoms of 
hookworm disease, has broken out among 
them, and, from being rare in Dr. Pitt’s time, 
it now numbers two million cases in the South. 
Outside the negro States it is almost unknown, 

“But if the negro brought the hookworm 


11315 A.M. 


OF THE HOOKWORM, 
MICROSCOPICALLY ENLARGED, 


HOOKWORM EGGS IN PROCESS OF 


“In the end, the responsibility 
for this disease that has reduced 
thousands of American families 
to abject poverty, that has made 
labor scarce and incompetent, that has lost every State below the 
Potomac untold millions of dollars, rests primarily with the Jand- 
lord. The majority of both the poor white and the poor negro pop- 
ulation are renters—tenants on another man’s land. Too poor to 
put up a single small building, too ignorant to appreciate the risks 
they run and the need of sanitation, they take what the landlord 
gives and make the best of it. Often the landlord is as ignorant 
in the matter as his tenant. Thus, largely through the ignorance, 
neglect, and carelessness of the landlord, it has come about in five 
great States that the labor problem is the problem of soil pollu- 
tion and the hookworm.” 


AND ITS APPEAR- 


PUMPING FOAM 


T is well known that the normal atmospheric pressure will sus- 
tain a column of water only about 30 feet high, and that this 
is therefore the greatest vertical distance to which water may be 
raised by a “suction” pump. Any high-school pupil will affirm 
that under no circumstances may water be raised to a greater 
height except by a force-pump. And yet the high-school pupil 
will be wrong. By making the water lighter a longer column of 
it may be sustained by the pressure of the atmosphere, and that 
there is an easy practical method of accomplishing this we are told 
by a writer in Cosmos (Paris, August 7) who says: 
“The means employed . . . to obtain such surprizing results is 
at once simple and ingenious; it consists in introducing air into 
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TYPICAL COLORADO ORCHARDS; 


the lower end of the suction pipe. . . . The pipe sucks up at once 
water and air, and we have in the rising column no longer pure 
water, but an emulsion of water and air, whose density is less than 
that of water; accordingly the height of the column of emulsion 
that balances the atmospheric pressure is greater than 30 feet— 
greater in proportion to the quantity of air inthe emulsion. ... . 

“Certain precautions, however, must be taken. The speed of 


the piston of the pump must be greater than that of the ascent of 
the bubbles ; if not, they will accumulate at the upper end of the 


suction pipe and the pump will stop working. The ascent of the 
bubbles may be retarded by tipping the suction pipe, but care must 
be taken to avoid elbows in which air-pockets may easily form.” 

Under favorable conditions, the writer informs us, water may 
thus be raised by suction toa height of over 60 feet.— Translation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


OPEN-AIR ORCHARD-HEATING IN 
COLORADO 


OLORADO fruit-growers have been experimenting success- 
fully with the wholesale heating of orchards to preserve 

them from frost. Open stoves or pots are used, scattered in great 
We are told 


numbers through the extensive groves of fruit-trees. 
by W. Frank M’Clure, who con- 


YOUNG TREES IN THE DISTANCE. 


types, some burning oil for fuel and some coal, and placed at 
intervals in the orchards after the manner shown in the accompany - 
ing photograph. Oil was carried to the pots in wagon-tanks 
equipped for the purpose. Spraying-machines were also used in 
distributing the oil. A largesupply of lighters was kept in readi- 
ness ina dry place. Many of these lighters were made by wrap- 
ping waste about a twisted wire. 

“ All operations were directed from Grand Junction. Weather 
stations established over much of the territory, and equipped with 
thermostats, when the threatening weather arrived, made half- 
hourly reports on the temperature to Grand Junction. 

“When finally the danger-point was approaching, warning was 
sent to all the ranchmen to light the fires. Volunteers atso in 
nearly all walks of life made their way in automobiles and wagons 
and on bicycles over the entire area. The Trades and Labor 
Assembly adjourned its meeting, and worked all night rendering 
assistance. Men worked in shifts, some at night lighting the fires, 
and others in the daytime filling the pots. Even women assisted 
in the work. The campaign in all lasted four days.” 


So well did this orchard-heating idea work, the writer goes on 
to tell us, that while the temperature outside the heated area dropt 
as low as 20 degrees, within the heated area it did not go below 
29.5 degrees. Seventy-five per cent. of the fruit-trees in bloom 
were cared for, and adjoining orchards owned by the skeptical 
were saved by the fires. From 





tributes an illustrated article on 
the subject to Zhe Scientific 
American (New York), that the 
190g crop of fruit in the Grand 
Valley, 
owes its existence to a battle of 
this kind against Jack Frost. 
Says Mr. M’Clure: 


valued at $3,000,000, 


“By unusual generalship and 
the work of hundreds of enthusi- 
astic volunteers, the temperature 
in these orchards was actually 
raised eight and nine degrees 
over 27 miles of territory, and a 
precedent was established which 
will mean much to the future. In 
California it is said that the tem- 
perature has been raised hereto- 
fore in some single orchards two 








40 to 8o pots per acre were used. 
With coal as fuel the cost is esti- 
mated at $449.25 for ten acres for 
the first year, and for the second 
year $186.25. With oil-pots the 
corresponding figures are $494.25, 
and $153.75. We read further: 


“Now that the question of rais- 
ing the temperature even 10 or 15 
degrees over a large area has 
been settled beyond doubt, the 
next problem facing the fruit- 
growers is that of regulating the 
temperature and economy of fuel 
and labor. For example, there 
is no need of raising the temper- 
ature 10 degrees when raising it 
2 degrees will put the blossoms 








or three degrees, but never to 
eight degrees, and never before 
has the work been carried on over 
so great an area. Plans are now on foot to have every bearing 
orchard in the Grand Valley protected by next season, not that 
there is any likelihood of frost every spring in this section, but 
because the protection against possible repetition of this year’s 
experience is considered cheap insurance. Representatives of 
other fruit-growing sections have also recently visited the Grand 
Valley,.sent there from their several communities to learn more of 
the recent experiment. 

“The raising of the temperature over this large area was accom- 
plished by means of some 300,000 smudge-pots of many different 
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RAISING THE TEMPERATURE IN A COLORADO ORCHARD. 


out of danger. Some are plan- 
ning to meet this problem by 
having a large number of small 
pots and only light enough of 
them to keep the temperature above the danger-point. Others 
have devised pots with a system of drafts, so that the heat may 
be increased or decreased as is necessary. 

“The fruit-ranches of the Grand Valley are very extensive. 
One, for example, contains 243 acres, and is valued at a quarter 
of a million dollars. Its crops include peaches, apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, and soft-shell almonds. An army of people is 
required to pick the fruit. By another season it is expected elec- 
tric lines will be running out to the orchards all over the valley, 
and refrigerator-cars will be carried right to the orchards.” 
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A ROAD-INDICATOR FOR MOTORS 


DEVICE that can be loaded with a film for any given road 
A and then fastened to the dashboard of an automobile so 
that the driver can tell exactly where he is, is described by Josef 
Hofmann in Country Life in America (New York, November). 
Says Mr. Hofmann: 


“Touring in a motor is not only a great pleasure, but also a 
great ccnvenience. Whoever has used a motor in midsummer 
instead of a hot and close railroad-car, will never go back to the 
latter way of traveling. provided, naturally, that he can afford not 
to do so. The motor-car, however, does not run on rails like its 
‘older brother,’ as the 
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represents the road on which the car is traveling. All the roads 
marked above this line mean ‘to the right,’ the roads marked under 
the line ‘to the left.’ Side roads and cross-roads are: marked red ; 
roads to take are in solid black; railroads and railroad-crossings 
are in black with thin lines across; towns, villages, and houses, 
red; rivers and lakes, blue; forests and gardens, green. All 
roads are shown leading off at their actual angles; once the driver 
turns into the proper road, however, he goes straight ahead, and 
then the centre line again represents the road on which he is 
traveling. 

“On the right-hand side of the ‘box,’ under the glass door, there 
is a thin black wire fastened across. This wire is stationary, 
while the map moves all the time toward it. Any road, bridge, or 

railroad crossing on the 





French motorist calls 
the train, but must be 
guided, and the driver 
of such a vehicle faces 
often a great difficulty 
in finding his way on the 
road and through the 
different towns and vil- 
lages which he has to 
pass on his journey. 
Even the best automo- 
bile map will only in- 
dicate which road _ to 
choose, but will not tell 
the driver whether he 
faces that very road or 
a similar one. 

“Before deciding if 


one has to turn into such 








map, when appearing 
exactly under this line, 
will correspond with the 
place on the road over 
which the car is passing 
at that ‘moment. The 
driver, ‘thérefore, will 
always know, when he 
looks down on his indi- 
cator, just what road he 
faces and what village 
or town he is passing. 
“When starting on a 
journey, the ‘driver has 
to put a ‘film’ (for ex- 
ample, Néw York to 
Boston, via New Ha- 
ven, . Hartford, and 
Springfield) in the ‘box,’ 











a road or continue 
straight ahead, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to 
identify the road in question; this means stopping the car and 
looking up the signboards, if there happen to be any, or asking 
some one for advice, provided there should be any one to ask. 
At night such an identification is, naturally, still more difficult. 

“A road-indicator eliminates all ‘this trouble. The owner of 
such a device knows by day and night (at night the map is lighted 
transparently by a small electric lamp) where he and his car are 
located on the road, and need only await the signal of an electric 
alarm bell which always rings 250 to 300 yards ahead of sharp 
turns, railroad crossings, dangerous curves, etc., and simply fol- 
low then the accurate indication of his apparatus. 

“T had such an indicator over a year on my car abroad, and 
covered long distances with its help, passing through unknown 
towns and villages, and found that I never had to stop to consult 
sign-boards, never asked any one for directions, and never went 
wrong. 

“The road-indicator itself, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, consists of a small metal box which is placed on the dash- 
board before the driver, and is connected with one of the front 
wheels of the motor-car by means of a flexible shaft, similar to the 
arrangement used on speedometers.” 


By courtesy of “Country Life in America.” 


The map is designed in two scales—a scale of 1 to 12,500 for 
town work and a small scale of 1 to 50,000 for the country. This 
map is printed on a long strip of transparent paper, wound ona 
spool on one side of the “ box,” and moves toward the other side in 
proportion to the distance covered. To keep up this proportion 
for both scales two different speeds have been provided to corre- 
spond with the two scales. To quote again: 


“The change of these speeds is performed by electric magnetos 
which act automatically, the electric circuit being closed by con- 
tacts and a perforation in the map. The contacts fall into the 
perforations which are cut in the map, and set the magnetos in 
action. This function is performed from a large gear to the small 
scale map, and vice versa. The electric bell acts inthe same way, 
having a separate sliding contact. As a source of electric energy 
the ignition battery may be used. 

“It is obvious that for each trip there must be a special map 
copied from the best geological maps obtainable. 

“The system of the road map is as follows: The center line 
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set the map with the 
starting-point directly 
under the cross-wire 
(say, Twenty-third Street and Fifth Avenue), and when passing 
with his car over that point, switch on the apparatus. From that 
point the device will indicate automatically all that is worthy to 
know on such a trip. 

“More than this, it will:signal beforehand all dangerous turns, 
railroad-crossings, etc., and by this means prevent bad accidents 
which lately have been a daily occurrence.” 


TO CONTROL MOTOR SPEED 


WO devices that have been authorized by law in Great Britain, 

_ to indicate publicly or to control the speed of motor-cars, 
are described in Cosmos (Paris, September 11). One of them 
gives an audible signal whenever the car to which it is attached 
exceeds the legal speed, while the other actually operates a brake 
and thus slows down the car automatically. As the limit of the 
latter may be adjusted by a key, however, the owner apparently 
may fix the maximum speed at any point he chooses. Says the 
writer of the article: 


“rn 


The first of these devices includes a cylindrical air-compressor, 
in the bottom of which is an extension with a piston having two 
radial apertures and opposed in its motion by a spring. So long 
as the speed of the principal piston is less than the determined 
limit, the second piston remains motionless and the air escapes by 
one of its apertures; but when this limit is exceeded, the piston is 
pushed back, one of its openings comes opposite a whistle, and 
the escaping air makes a sharp sound. 

“The second of the devices is composed of an oil pump in whose 
circuit is included a three-way cock. This latter is controlled by 
a centrifugal regulator and its third pipe leads into a cylinder. 
When the normal speed is exceeded the regulator opens this con- 
duit and the oil comprest in the pump operates the piston in the 
cylinder, which, in its turn, . . . slows up the car and brings it 
down to normal speed. 

“This latter device also includes a dial indicating the maximum 
admissible speed, and allows of altering this limit at will, by ad- 
justing, with a key, the spring of the centrifugal regulator.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 














DISCORD AT THE HOLY SEPULCHER 


“THE “deadliest scandal of Christendom” centers, we are told, 
about the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. It takes the bayo- 
nets of Islam to keep the Christians from each other’s throats, says 


James Creelman, who ina recent visit to the East to investigate 





AT THE DOORWAY OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHER, 


Mr. Creelman talking to a Moslem guardian while in the shadow 
stands a Greek monk on guard at the entrance. 


the Adana massacres saw a condition of things both in Jerusalem 
and in Bethlehem to make Christians weep. As a matter of fact, 
“this confusion of Christendom among its supremely sacred 
The facts in 
a nutshell are given in this paragraph from Mr. Creelman’s article 
in the New York 7imes: 


shrines” makes the Turk laugh and the Jew marvel. 


“Greeks, Latins, and Armenians, robed, mitered, hooded, and 
sandaled, with Syrians, Copts, Abyssinians, and what not of minor 
churches huddled on either side of the great Christian denomina- 
tions, insult and conspire against each other, and condescend to 
vulgar fist brawls, while hosts of poor pilgrims, haggard, weary, 
and white with want, pour their pitiful savings into monastic 
treasuries in which are already piled gold and jewels enough to 
make the splendor of the Czsars look dim.” 


This is the bone of contention between these priests of antago- 
nistic races: 


“This sacred place, where for more than sixteen centuries Chris- 
tendom has wept and prayed over the small rock-hewn chamber in 
which it is said Joseph, of Arimathea, laid the dead body of 
Christ; where emperors and empresses, kings and queens, popes, 
cardinals, steel-clad crusaders, military conquerors, millions of 
travel-weary pilgrims, the greatest and the meanest of earth, have 
knelt in awed silence, is a white marble chapel, six and a half 
feet long by six feet wide, with a tomb of once white marble slabs 
at the side—-the top slab being cracked in the middle—and forty- 
three precious little silver lamps twinkling faintly at the ends of 
chains overhead.” 
The keeping of the sacred place is deputed to these warring sects 
with sharply defined privileges for each coming from the Sultan 


himself. Says the writer: 


“So jealous are these churches of their rights and so ready to 
resist the slightest encroachment of others upon their privileges, 
that it would require a special firman of the Sultan himself to per- 
mit one church even to dust a lamp belonging to another church. 
The right of each denomination to sweep or dust any part of the 


sacred building is set forth in imperial firmans, each spot of the 


floor or wall being measured to an inch—and this minute and 
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almost incredibly strict system of regulation extends even to the 
stones of the outer courtyard. To keep Christian monks and 
priests from assaulting each other in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, the Sultan and his ministers prescribe the time at which 
the doors shall open and close, the order in which each church 
shall celebrate mass, or have other religious exercises, naming the 
day, the hour, and the minute of each event that takes place, 
enumerating the exact number of candles and lamps to which each 
denomination is entitled in each particular place, and just when 
they may be trimmed; and not a picture may be moved or cleaned, 
not a nail or tack disturbed without an imperial document from 
Constantinople. 

“The lofty arches of the venerable church, with its wonderful 
aisles and chapels, are gray wich the dirt of ages, and even the ceil- 
ing of the great dome above the sepulcher of Christ is disfigured 
with kare patches and hanging tatters of blue fresco, because the 
contentious followers of the humble Nazarene, in whose name they 
spit upon each other, can not agree who shall have the honor of 
repairing it.” 


The writer quotes the words of the Arab guardian who sits in 
the doorway and keeps the keys of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher, a duty that has reposed in his family since the days of the 
great Omar. He said: 


“If we were not here the Christians would kill each other. 
There are times when it is necessary to have a thousand of our 
soldiers inside of the building to keep the peace. Think of a 
whole Moslem regiment with rifles and bayonets on duty in a 
Christian church on Easter Sunday! These monks and priests 
have no more reverence for this place than so many merchants 
have for their shops. They quarrel and abuse each other from 
one end of the year to the other and we are constantly called upon 
to interfere when they beat each other with fists and brooms, yes, 
sometimes with knives and hatchets. But there isnever a Moslem 
who enters the church without removing his shoes. 

“In all the years I have sat here I have never seen a Christian 














































































FANATIC WINDOW DRAPERIES. 


The rivalry of Christian sects prevents cleaning this window of dirt 
and cobwebs that have been gathering for thirty-nine years. 


monk, Greek, Latin, Armenian, Copt, or Syrian, give alms to the 
miserable men, women, and children who come here for help; yet 
it is acommon thing to see Moslems bestow money on the beggars 
in and out of the church. 


And no king has such rich treasures as 
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these monks can show, while the pilgrims pour new fortunes into 
their hands every year. 

“Oh, it is terrible here! There is so much fraud, so much 
hatred, so much jealousy. I have even seen Christians shouting 
and swearing and fighting like common street ruffians around the 
tomb of Christ itself. We Moslems, of course, guard this church 
because it is the shrine of one of our greatest proph- 
ets, Jesus, but also to keep the public peace.” 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER THE- 
OLOGIANS 


H OW the daily press comports itself as a guard- 

ian of orthodox faith may perhaps be seen 
in a recent onslaught upon Zhe Biblical World 
(Chicago) by the learned theologians who write 
In its October 
number that journal published an editorial on “the 
new ethics and the historical interpretation of the 
Bible.” It took the ground that “the ethical ques- 
tions of to-day can not be decided solely by ap- 
peal to the Bible regarded as a compendium of 
ethics, z.e., as a code of statutes requiring for their 
understanding no reference to the conditions under 
which they arose, but must be met on the one hand 
by a historical study of the Bible, and on the other 
by a similar study of present-day conditions.” 
This was seemingly received by the Chicago pa- 
pers as a challenge and an opportunity for the 
exercise of the ingenuity of such higher critics as 
The 
November Biblical World reports in considerable 
detail what happened, thus:  - 


headlines for the Chicago papers. 


the staffs of various leading dailies possest. 


“The ink was scarcely dry on our pages before 
there appeared in the daily press reports of this 
article under such headings as the following: 
‘Warns Church against Bible as Moral Guide’; 
‘Calls Bible Useful only as a History’; ‘Bible not 
Ethical, .Thirteen Professors Say’ (there being 
thirteen names in our list of editors); ‘Attacks 
Bible as Ethics Compendium’; ‘Jesus as a Wine- 
Drinker’; ‘Professor Burton Attacks Ethics of 
Bible—Says It Ignores Vital Issues—Polygamy, 
Wine Feasts, and Vengeance Are Given Biblical 
Sanction, He Says.’ In mosi cases the extracts 
from the article given under these startling head- 
lines were sufficient to show a fair-minded reader 
that they grossly misrepresented the editorial itself. 
Yet in some cases the interlarded comments were 
even more unfair than the headlines. Thus one paper to whose re- 
porter there had been given at his request some further explanation 
of the meaning of the article, intimates that tho the editor did not 
quite say so, he really approved Sunday baseball and open saloons. 
Distance and telegraphic transmission but increased the distor- 
tions. ‘Bible Ethics Bad: Chicago University Publication Has 
Startling Editorial. Frank Higher Criticism’; ‘Bible Morals 
Condemned : University Magazine Says It Teaches Bad Conduct’ ; 
‘Sensational Attack on Bible Stirs University,’ were some of the 
headlines under which the news was spread abroad, sometimes 
mitigated by additional phrases, sometimes aggravated. 

“These headlines and the imperfect reports of the article that 
followed them were quickly made the basis of editorial comments. 
In one case the editor takes us to task for supposing that anybody 
could overlook the fact that the Bible is a historical record of the 
evolution of spiritual truths, and then proceeds to read us a severe 
lecture for ‘complaining’ of this characteristic of the Bible. The 
headlines had done their deadly work on the mind even of the man 
who knew full well how untrustworthy a guide they are to the facts. 
Repeating in large part the views we had advocated, the editor 
sharply reproves us for having exprest them. 

“A New York editor wearing spectacles of a different hue found 
a different use for our utterance and we were complimented on our 
fairness in admitting that the spirit of the Bible is against pro- 
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hibition—a point on which we had exprest no opinion, certainly 
none against prohibition. 

“Loyal Christian souls disturbed—not by the editorial, but by 
the headlines—have written to the editors, some to rebuke, some 
to reprove, some to lament. More than one writer desires to know 


on what ground we have ‘rejected’ the Bible. Others argue at 
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Photographs by courtesy of tne American Colony, Jerusalem, 


MARBLE CHAPEL INSIDE THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHER 
The spot marking the tomb provided by Joseph of Arimathea where now “ Christian monks 
and priests quarrel and fight over hair-splitting questions of sectarian dignity and privilege, tear 
each other's hair, slap each other’s faces, and shed each other’s blood.” 


length to convince us of the evils of the liquor traffic. A third, 
unlike these others, penetrating beneath the headlines to the sub- 
stance of the article, reproves us for our supineness in the matter, 
and urges the immediate institution of libel suits.” 


Upon these facts 7he Biblical World remarks: 


“The daily press is so saturated with the spirit of sensationalism, 
so drunken with its own yellow poison, or so incapable of under- 
standing anything except the most conventional utterance on the 
subject of religion or morals, as to be practically unable to apply 
plain and unsensational language to a report, however correct in 
itself, dealing with religious and ethical matters.” 

The incident makes more clear than before, says this journal, 
“the necessity of contending for the legitimacy and importance 


of the historical point of view in Bible study.” It goes on: 
e D> 


“The general public is still. unable to recognize any middle 
ground between the acceptance of the teachings of the Bible as 
authoritative ‘from cover to cover’ and the ‘rejection’ of the Bible. 
One who points out that the Bible must be studied as the nature 
of the literature demands, 7.e¢., historically, is ‘attacking ’ the 
Bible, calling its morals bad, making it ‘useful only as history.’ 
Confusion of the public mind on this point greatly diminishes the 
moral influence of the Bible.” 
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CATHOLIC PRESS ON THE FERRER 
EXECUTION 


& sagcen Spanish Government’s action against Ferrer receives the 

general support of the Roman-Catholic press of this coun- 
try ; and in several instances the secular newspapers are sharply 
rebuked for the sympathy they have exprest for the fate of the 
educator of Barcelona. “Scoundrel, blackguard, and promoter 
of chaos,” are the epithets used against Ferrer by Zhe Catholic 
Union and Times (Buffalo), and The Sacred Heart Review (Bos- 
ton) declares that he was “no hero.” The Catholic review, 
America (New York), thinks the press at home and abroad has 
been “hysterical” over an “anarchist’s death,” and states rather 
more temperately than the other church journals this view of the 
situation ; 


“In general, it is admitted that he was a revolutionary propa- 
gandist, that he was intimately connected with the enemies of his 
Government, and that he has been frequently under suspicion of 
having instigated or taken part in the use of bombs, particularly 
on the occasion of the attempted assassination of the King and 
Queen. Incriminating documents were found in his possession, 
among them a program for the overthrow of the Government and 
the seizure of bank deposits and funds for the benefit of the revo- 


jutionary forces, with hand-bills calling on the people to rise and ° 


arm for war. The immediate accusation for which he was tried 
before the Council of War was that he had actively instigated and 
taken part in the Barcelona riots. 

that he did not receive a fair trial.” 


There is no reason to believe 


The Catholic Universe (Cleveland) thinks the motive of the 
secular press has been, “anything to discredit Spain.” “The 
press,” it says, “without submitting any proof, claims that great 
outrages are committed in Spanish prisons and particularly in the 
fortress of Montjuich,” whereas these statements need corrobora- 
tion, Zhe Catholic Universe singles out the London Spectator 
for criticism, saying that “advocates of ‘law and order’ at home 
ought not to condemn those who seek to enforce those principles 
in other lands.” The Catholic Standard and Times (Philade)- 
phia) thinks that Spain did no more in executing Ferrer than any 
other country would have done, but admits that “it is deeply to be 
regretted that so hard an alternative had to be faced.” The 
Sacred Heart Review regards it as sti)] an open question whether 
or not the execution “just at this time was a tactical blunder.” 
The Catholic Union and Tizxzes (Buffalo), more bitter than a)] its 
fellows, says this: 


“One would naturally suppose that the death of Ferrer would 
cause the anarchists to howl, as they did when Spies and the rest 
of the Haymarket profest assassins stood on the gallows at Chi- 
cago and had their impious ‘hurrah for anarchy’ stifled with the 
hangman’s rope. 

“The logic of such a course would be sufficiently intelligible. 
Was not Ferrer the high priest of devastation, with his red knife 
gleaming with the fire of burning convents and palaces, and do not 
the anarchists, one of whom shot our kind President and another 
our devoted Denver priest, hate religion and all forms of power and 
government that it sanctions and sustains ? So wedonot wonder at 
these incarnate devils, who relish hell’s disorder, fantastically 
maneuvering through the streets of European capitals, and hissing 
hate at everything and everybody qualified with Christianity. We 
can well understand why they should shake their bloody fists at 
the Vatican, for the devil, their captain, has done it often before, 
and would forget his purpose and the Holy Father’s mission were 
he not to try it again, 

“But how explain our American dailies that, with garish head- 
lines and eye-catching cartoons, proclaim hope for liberty in Spain, 
as a sequence to the merited death of a rebel against all the law 
and order of that unfortunate land? Is the sense of justice in 
these papers regulated by mere distance? Does their bigotry, be- 
cause of Spain’s Catholicism, desire and relish disaster? Have 
these periodicals grown so blind that they imagine the same canons 
for law, and liberty its sister, are not kindred everywhere in this 
small world ? 
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laughable the crown whose edict, true and right according to 
every recognized principle, justified the execution of an outlaw ?” 


HINDU VIEW OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


NE of the most difficult things in the world is to find out 
what those Eastern peoples who are being appealed to by 
teachers of Christianity think of this Western religion and its rep 
resentatives. We know that the japanese, for instance, are not 
averse to the doctrines taught by Christ, but turn away from the 
system of dogmatic and ritual ecclesiasticism which has been 
founded upon it. But little hitherto has been exactly known oi 
the attitude of India. Those who contribute to missions, who 
read the reports of missionaries, will be interested in learning from 
a high authority exact)y how the educated, and so far sophisticated, 
classes in Hindustan think of the gospel system, and what lessons 
they acknowledge it teaches them, and what examples it sets them, 
altho they may not embrace it. 

The advocates of missions to Jndia may not have heard that 
there is a movement among the intellectual class of Hindus to re- 
vive the study of their own ancient religion and history. The 
Central Hindu College in Benares was instituted for this purpose 
and Mr. G. S. Arundale, the principal, writes in the Hindustan 
Review (Allahabad) an article intended to rouse his readers to a 
sense of their responsibilities, both social and religious. Chris- 
tianity in India, it seems, has been much aided in its spread by the: 
apathy of the natives, particularly by their neglect of what Gen- 
eral Rooth calls the submerged classes. The ignorant and the 
poor are utterly ignored by those above them and charity and phil- 
anthropy are almost unknown among those who have the power to 
found schools and distribute to the needy. Thus the Indian con- 
vert is generally attracted by the loaves and fishes, altho the num- 
ber of converts even under the influence of such motives is insig- 
nificant, according to this writer. Speaking of “the hold upom 
India” possest by missionary enterprise, and seeking for the secret 
of “the success it has incertain directions,” he gives the following 
as the principal causes: 


“Enthusiasm and sincerity among the workers; apathy among 
the Indians; self-interest among the converted. 1 yield to none 
in my admiration of the spirit of those who devote themselves in. 
all sincerity to the work of their Master,” 


The living power of Hindu traditions, religious and historic, is. 
fading and dwindling because of the zeal and philanthropy of 
Christians in India, says Principal Avundale. Speaking of the 
apathy of Hindus toward those socially their inferiors he writes: 


“T venture to suggest that in this we see not only the true cause 
of whatever success missionary effort has achieved, but also the 
key to the problem which confronts us. The average Indian does. 
not care—while the average European does care—about the wel- 
fare of what may be called in India the submerged sixth. If the 
British people has accumulated a heavy arma for the condition 
of the slums in her great towns, no less certain is it that when the 
Indian nation takes upon itself the responsibilities of national life 
the problem of the deprest classes wil] form one of the most anxious 
questions of the future statesman, of no less magnitude than the 
problem of the unemployed in the West of to-day. The Indian is 
not doing his duty and will therefore have to pay the penalty, and 
altho all honor is due to the Christian missionary who takes up the 
burden which the Indian is unwilling to bear, it is time for the 
Indian, if there be any question of self-government at all, to show 
that he is able to look after his own people himself. Signs of the 
times are not wanting to indicate that the awakening is taking 
place, but unless provision is made for the religious development 
of the lower castes, we shall continue to be spectators of the sad 
sight of hundreds of Indians practically compelled to adopt a 
foreign faith in default of the necessary help to understand the 
value of theirown. . . . If the apathy to which I have been re- 


ferring were but extended to the lower classes of the population 
the problem would be serious enough, but, as far as education 
goes, it is an apathy which permeates the whole race.” 
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ENGLAND WEEPING FOR HER PICTURES 


EVER before, seemingly, has Great Britain shown such ab- 
ject fear of the American millionaire, and his ruthless tend- 
ency to denude her of her art treasures. A great exhibition of 


old masters has recently been opened at the Grafton Galleries in 
London, and the public persist in turning the occasion into a wake. 
“Before the Grafton Galleries’ doors were opened,” says the Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York Sum, “the 
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do not despair of a day in which it may be regarded as an essential 
of decent life. 

“But the luxurious aspect of art has been emphasized of late 
years by the insatiable demand of rich countries for old master- 
pieces—a demand which has resulted in prices so enormous as 
almost to act as acompulsion upon possessors of these works of 
art. Now, the combined pressure of taxation and temptation have 
had a serious effect upon the treasure-houses of the nation. And 


therefore | am quite sure you will all be glad that in that measure 





voice of lamentation was heard in the land, Britan- 
nia weeping for her pictures and refusing to be 
.comforted, because they are sure to be sold to 
American millionaires.” On many sides it is as- 
serted that the exhibition, instead of helping to 
keep the treasures at home, has “simply collected 
them in convenient fashion for certain emigration 
to the United States.” Zhe Saturday Review 


(London) )ooks its glummest and says: 


“he National Loan Exhibition js a cry of dis- 
tress. The trustees of the Nationa) Gallery invite 
the public to inspect the collected treasures as 
tho they said, ‘Come and look your last. Before 
long these precious possessions will in the inevi- 
table course of things have vanished from your 
-shores. Weare helpless and can not do anything 
‘to save them.'” 





After recovering from its first depression, this 


Review, in the person of its art critic, Mr. Lau- 
rence Binyon, speaks a little more temperately of 








the situation whose gravity it still believes to be 
‘great. We read: : 


“At last we are beginning as a nation to wake up 

to the fact that something must be done; that there are a certain 
number of pictures of the very highest order in the private collec- 
tions of England which are in danger of being captured by foreign 
buyers, and which ought not to leave the country if any means can 
be found of retaining them for the nation. At last we have evi- 
-dence that the necessity of taking action is recognized by the State. 
Individual effort and generosity may be counted on for much; but 
‘the cooperation of Government is indispensable ; for it is not only 
Jarge funds that are needed, but the whole system and machinery of 
public purchase want to be reorganized. . . . The exhibition of 
‘these treasures from private collections will no doubt stimulate 
yet further prodigious offers from millionaires in America and 
-elsewhere ; and there are some who think that on this account the 
policy of the committee responsible for the exhibition was mis- 
taken, But, after all, we can not rouse the public to an active 
:sense of the dangers of the situation by a policy of silence and 
suppression ; owners can not be compelled to hide their treasures 
away; andthe same argument would hold good against the winter 
-exhibitions at Burlington House and against any exhibition of old 
masters—except bad ones—whatsoever. All London is flocking 
to the Grafton Galleries, and as the pictures will be there till the 
‘end of the year, let us hope that not only will the National Gallery 
profit handsomely by the receipts, which are to go to it, but—what 
is more important—that the nation will be stimulated to a frame 
-of mind which will make effective action possible.” 


The opening of the exhibition was conducted by Mr, Lewis 
Harcourt, the First Commissioner of Works, who in his address 
suggested the means by which the British Government hoped to 
‘Stay the emigration of art treasures from its shores. He said: 


“1 suppose there could be no occasion less suitable than this on 
which to touch on any. question of political polemics; and there- 
fore ] trust you will not all shake with alarm if 1 whisper the 
‘dangerous word budget. It is a truism of economics that when 
the necessities of the State impose increased charges upon indi- 
viduals, luxuries are generally the first to feel the pinch of econo- 
my. Art, unfortunately, is still included among luxuries, tho I 


MR. LEWIS HARCOURT IN HIS STUDY, 
Who promises that the budget will relieve British noblemen of ‘the combined pressure of taxa- 


’ tion and temptation” so that England may keep her great works of art. 


to which I have referred we have been able to give a substantial 
relief to those who are anxious to maintain their collections intact. 

“For many years past articles of national, historic, or scientific 
interest have been exempt from death duties, if heirlooms or'en- 
tailed. We propose in the future, when that bill has beconie an 
act, to enlarge that area of exemption, No question will in future 
be asked as to whether these objects are heirlooms or are entailed. 
And we enlarge the definition ‘national, historic, or scientific inter- 
est’ by the addition of the all-embracing word ‘artistic.’ There- 
fore in future no works of art will be liable to death duties unless 
they are sold.” 


Mr. Balfour, who followed Mr. Harcourt, praised his speech as 


a little masterpiece, and said that “it had the very remarkable 
quality of being a speech on the budget with which I was able 


heartily to agree.” He continued: 


“1 do not think that Mr. Harcourt has in the least exaggerated 
the force of those tendencies which are ever making it more and 
more difficult for us to retain what our forefathers had the good 
taste to acquire. Those forces are not merely the difficulties of 
national finance and the weight of taxation; they are represented 
also by the increasing desire of other countries—the perfectly 
laudable desire—to add to their art treasures, and by the increas- 
ing power which other countries are acquiring of supplying the 
necessary funds by which these pictures may be transferred from 
our shores to theirs, 

“This competition is driving up these works of art to prices 
which our forefathers never dreamed of, and which are really only 
within the reach either of wealthy and liberal nations or of private 
individuals of enormous accumulated possessions. I do not know 
how this tendency is fully to be met. 1 think such suggestions as 
have fallen from Mr. Harcourt in respect of the method of levying 
the death duties will go some way—a considerable way, But... 
we have more and more to look to the country or the municipality 
to buy that which private individuals will feel themselves com- 
pelled to part with, not from any unworthy motive, but from the 
necessities of providing for their financial needs.” 
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BOSTON’S DEMOCRATIC OPERA 


Ber ado has furnished mottoes for many enterprises, but it 

is doubtful if he ever contemplated giving a motto to an 
opera-house. Boston has, however, apparently decided to apply 
one of his democratic views to opera. “Our opera-house,” says 
Mr. Henry Russell, “is to be of the people, for the people, and by 
the people.” Mr. Russell is the director of the fine new house 
which opens its season on November 8 with’a performance of 
“Gioconda.” And Mr. Eben D. Jordan, who has been the finan- 
cial backer of the enterprise, quotes him approvingly. How this 
principle will be put into practise Mr. Jordan tells us in The New 
England Magazine (October). 
this firmament. 


Stars will not outshine all else in 
“The best of operas will be. presented by true 
artists acting and singing for the attaining of a perfect ensemble 
and not for individual glory.” One dream already come true, Mr. 
Jordan maintains, is that the performances will be heard by the 
public “for modest sums.” Box and seat subscriptions already 
“ Again, the opera will encourage American artists, 


not with the cold word of praise that really means advice to go 


assure this. 


abread and get a reputation, but with actual engagements.” 
Furthermore, a school of grand opera has been established in con- 
nection with the New England Conservatory of Music, a step re- 
garded as “the most important in the operatic history of America.” 
Full of benevolence Mr. Jordan goes on to declare that “in other 
ways help will be furnished, genius encouraged, ability rewarded, 
without the necessity for the heart-breaking experiences Ameri- 
cans so often encounter in Europe.” 

The new house is believed to be “the last word in convenience, 
utility, and beauty.” Tho the projectors of this enterprise visited 
Europe to study the temples of music there, competition with 
them is not aimed at. “The splendor of the immensely subsidized 
institutions, as in Paris and Berlin, would in itself defeat the 
whole intent of the Boston’ Opera Company, which is to furnish 
high-class grand opera at a moderate price in a home of visual 
charm and esthetic satisfaction.” Going into some particulars of 
the new building Mr. Jordan says: 


“Its red brick and terra cotta and strongly recessed Grecian 
pillars satisfy the eye and the sense of the fitness of things at once. 
Here is the one opera-house in the New World that looks its part. 
Much artistic tone will be given the exterior by the three panels 
for the fagade made by Bela Pratt, the sculptor of many triumphs. 
Here will be seen the chiseled representations of the dance, music, 
drama. 

“Within this new temple of art is a combination of excellent 
features found in no other opera-house in this country. There is, 


for instance, no orchestra circle, but in its place atier of boxes 
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somewhat resembling those at Covent Garden and corresponding 
to:the ‘baignoires’ at the Théatre Frangais in Paris. And around 
the whole auditorium sweeps a splendid crescent-shaped promen- 
ade, a reversal to an older but never improved form of theater 
building. There is a second complete tier of boxes and others in 
which seats may be purchased by the general public above them 
and nearer the stage. The full seating capacity of the house is 
2,700, and every individual of that number will be enabled not 
only to hear an opera, but to see it. No pillar or post mars the 
fine sweep of floor or balconies.” 


Some details of the artistic equipment sound a bit un-American. 
There will be a “7végisseur général,” for example, and a “chef 
ad orchestra”; but these are only titles suited to the tastes of the 
“cogn¢scenti” (they spell it with an “i” in Boston). The former 
functionary, Minotti, was a “stage-manager ” at the Imperial Opera- 
House in Odessa, “from which place his release was obtained by 
Mr. Russell not without some diplomacy.” 
duct, has had ample experience in Paris, Buenos Ayres, London, 
and Rome. Further: 


Conti, who will con- 


“Much attention will be paid to the perfection of the ballet, and 
here again is shown the interest in the cultivation of American 
talent which is being fostered in this organization. Forty Boston 
girls have been in training for a year under the direction of Mme. 
Muschietto, who has danced in all the leading opera-centers of the 
world. This ballet will be augmented by a number of dancers 
from Europe. Mme. Muschietto has been assisted in this work 
by Maria Paporello, who has been one of the dancers in the lead- 
ing opera-houses of America.” 

The roster of singers presents a number of names familiar to the 
patrons of the Metropolitan. There is evidence of an enxtente 
We 
read the names of Frances Alda, Fely Deresne, Mathilde Lewicka, 


cordiale between the two houses, but no explicit declaration. 


Lydia Lipkowska, Alice Neilson, Lillian Nordica, and Jane Noria 
among the sopranos. Maria Claessens and Anna Meitschik, con- 
traltos. Eduard Bourillon, Edmond Clement, Ernesto Giaconne, 
Christian Hansen, Florencio Constantino, Lorenzo Oggero, tenors, 
and Georg Baklanoff, Raymon Boulogne, Angelina Fornari, 
Antonio Picco, Emanuele Sarmiento, Francis Archambault, bari- 
tones, with Nivette, Pini-Corsi, and Pulsine as bassos. 

There are no native operas promised to the people of Boston, 
“for the very sufficient reason that there is no such work to be 
given unless the late John K. Paine’s ‘Azara’ be considered in the 
Mr. Converse’s “ Pipe of Desire” is monopolized by the 


Metropolitan. 


” 


running. 
But “this Boston institution will surely encourage 
the making” of native operas. Meantime— 

“Here is the operatic provender upon which the people of New 
England are to be fed : ‘La Gioconda,’ ‘ Bohéme,’ ‘ Lakme,’ ‘ Aida,’ 
‘Don Pasquale,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘Pagliacci,’ ‘Faust,’ 
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Ugonotti,’ ‘Trovatore,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘Romeo et Juliette,’ ‘Manon’ 
(Massenet’s), ‘Méphistophéle,’ ‘ Lucia,’ ‘Traviata,’ ‘I] Barbiere,’ 
‘Tosca,’ ‘ Falstaff,’ ‘ Butterfly,’ ‘Guglielmo Tell,’ ‘Otello,’ * Maestro 
di Capello,’ ‘Serva Padrona,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘Elisire d’Amore,’ and 
‘Anton.’ ” 


EMERSON THROUGH THE VEIL OF 
YEARS 


OW Emerson used to impress his audiences in old “ Lyceum” 
days is told us by one who heard him then. Mr. W. C. 
Brownell recalls the impressions he received, as an auditor, but 
doesn’t in the least remember the topic of Emerson’s lecture. He 
has a feeling now “that it was not known at the time and did not 
It is something of a 


appear very distinctly in the lecture itself.” 
comfort to read of those shadowy days when only giants were sup- 
posed to exist that “there was, too, a decidedsprinkling of scoffers 
among the audience, whose sentiments were disclosed during the 
decorous exit.” Incomprehensibility, it seems, “at that epoch 
generally, was the great offense; it was a sort of universal charge 
against anything uncomprehended, made in complete innocence 
of any obligation to comprehend.” Mr. Brownell, writing in the 
November Scribuer’s, goes on: 

“Nevertheless the small audience was manifestly more or less 
spellbound. Even the dissenters—as in the circumstances the 
orthodox of the day may be called—were imprest. It might be 
all over their heads, as they contemptuously acknowledged, or 
vague, as they charged, or disintegrating, as they—vaguely—felt. 
But there was before them, placidly, even benignly, uttering in- 
cendiarism, an extraordinarily interesting personality. It was 
evening and the reflection of two little kerosene lamps, one on 
either side of his lectern, illuminated softly the serenest of con- 
ceivable countenances—nobility in its every lineament and a sort 

















EBEN D. JORDAN, 


The Boston millionaire who, besides other acts of musical patronage, 
now stands behind the new venture in grand opera. 


of irradiating detachment about the whole presence suggestive of 
some new kind of saint—perhaps Unitarian. There was nothing 
authoritative, nothing cathedral in his delivery of his message, the 
character of which, therefore, as a message was distinctly mini- 
mized; and if nevertheless it was somehow clear that its being a 
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message was its only justification, it was in virtue of its being, so 
to say, blandly oracular. It was to take or to leave, but its air of 
almost blithe aloofness in no wise implied anything speculative or 
uncertain in its substance—merely, perhaps, a serene equability 
as to your receptivity and its importance to you. Communication 
was manifestly the last concern of the lecturer. That was con- 
spicuously not his affair. If, in turning over the leaves of his 
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FACADE OF BOSTON’S NEW OPERA-HOUSE, 


An artistic building believed by Bostonians to be “ the last word in 
convenience, utility, and beauty.” 


manuscript, he found they had been misplaced and the next page 
did not continue his sentence, he proceeded unmoved, after an in- 
stant’s hesitation, with what it recorded. Thehiatus received but 
the acknowledgment of a half-smile—very gentle, wise, and toler- 
ant. Nothing could better emphasize the complete absence of 
pretension about the entire performance, which thus reached a 
pitch of simplicity as effective as it was unaffected. ‘It makesa 
great difference to the force of a sentence,’ he says somewhere, ‘if 
there is a man behind it.’ Such lyceum technic can not be con- 
sidered exemplary. But in this case the most obvious fact about 
the lecture was that there was aman behind it. Conventions of 
presentation, of delivery, of all the usually imperative arts of per- 
suasion—even of communication, as I say—seemed to lose their 
significance beside the personal impressiveness of the lecturer.” 





Emerson's moral greatness was the most conspicuous fact about 
him, says Mr. Brownell, and this quality, received its “essentially 
individual stamp, aside from its perfection from its indissoluble 
marriage with intellect.” Emerson “preached throughout his life.” 
“And he did nothing but preach; even his poetry is preaching.” 
His deification of intellect, the essayist goes on to discriminate, 
“involved a corresponding deficiency in susceptibility,” and “de- 


« 


fective sympathies,” we are told, were “as characteristic of Em- 
erson’s order of moral elevation as was this one enthusiasm to 


which his susceptibility limited him.” We read further : 


“The ether that he breathed habitually was too rarefied a 
medium for the affections to thrive in. He was in love only with 
the ideal—and the ideal as he conceived it, z.e., ‘the absolute 
order of things.’ In all human relations, even the closest, a cer- 
tain aloofness marks his feeling. As to this the testimony is 


unanimous. It was far from being shyness in, the sense of diffi- 
dence. He did not know what diffidence was. On the contrary, 
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it proceeded from an acute sense cf self-respect. Mr. Cabot’s 
‘Memoir’ contains a delicious letter to Margaret Fuller, who 
sighed for more reciprocity in him. Plainly he was to be neither 
wheedled nor bullied into intimacy. He was himself quite con- 
scious of his innate unresponsiveness—as indeed what was there 
that escaped his all-embracing, all-mirroring consciousness? He 
was twice married, and received his life long the deferential devo- 
tion of family and friends. But he undoubtedly felt that ‘my 
Father’s business ’"—or his equivalent for it—had claims upon his 
preoccupation superior to theirs. The essence of love is self- 
abandonment, and such an attitude is quite foreign to him. It 
was in fact inconsistent with his idea of the dignity and impor- 
tance of his own individuality, which he cherished with a single- 
ness quite exactly comparable with the saint’s subordination of 
all earthly to divine affection.” 


BEST-SELLER BUBBLES 


HE “best seller” seems to mask a modern form of philan- 
thropy, according to a New York publisher. Everybody 
knows that the fortunate author accumulates motor-cars and coun - 
try houses from the proceeds of these wealth- 
producers. But Mr. Henry Holt is credited 
with saying that “a best seller generally. sells 
as long as it is‘ advertised at a little more ex- 
pense than it returns to its publishers.” This, 
he says, “used tobe the way before ‘the failure 
of the concerns who. discovered that way of ma- 
king best sellers.” The day of bést sellers now 
seems, to him to be on the wane, and to support 
his béltef he quotes a publisher. who “gambles 
higher for them” than he will. and who “has 
madeisome famous losses in his advances” as 
having told him that “within a few years writers 
of best sellers have had to put up with a sale of 
28,000 copies where they used to get a sale of 
100,000.” Utilitarian books are more profitable 
than “pure literature.” Mr. Holt gives his 
opinion as follows in an interview in the New 
York 7imes : 


“I have never considered the miscellaneous 
book business worth doing in itself, anyhow. 
By that I mean fiction and poetry—pure litera- 
ture—likewise impure and muddy literature. 

“It is only the publication of more or less 
standard books—books related more or less to 
the utilities—that will justify any house in 
keeping in business, as some people holding 
different opinions have learned to their cost. 

“The reason is that fiction seems to have as 
‘mad a fascination in it for some publishers as 
for confirmed novel-readers—which is not true of the more prosy 
kinds of books. As a consequence of this competition in fiction, 
the number of houses given to publishing it, the royalties paid to 
authors, and the discounts to dealers have taken the profit out of it.” 


publishers.” 


This conservative publisher hasn’t a very high opinion of the 
“ultimate value of writing that is being done nowadays in this 
country,” as we learn from these words: 


“Compared to the ’50s and ’60s, American literature is dead. 
Every one knows that. But American literature in the ’s50s and 
*6os meant six or eight great authors, whereas now there are ten 
respectable authors where there was but one during the great epoch. 
This I attribute chiefly to the international copyright law, also to 
the enormous development of education in the West. 

“In the great epoch a large portion of the manuscripts offered 
to publishers were so poor that they could be dismissed at a glance, 
while now nearly all have got to receive some sort of attention. 
There are very obvious reasons for the improvement, but why did 
so many people who didn’t know how write before ? 
class has learned how now, I suppose. 

“T should be inclined to attribute something of the falling off in 


The same 
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that neither he nor they “have ever served that trade.” 
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the very highest grade of writing to the falling off in religious en- 
thusiasm, but for the fact that most of the writers in the great 
epoch had themselves already been through such a falling off. 

“Probaby the loss of very high literary quality is due to the fact 
that commercialism is draining off the talent into the money- 
making pursuits ; and especially to the new fashion developed by 
the literary agent of making authorship one of them.” 


BRET HARTE’S VERACITY ATTACKED 


HE social order that Bret Harte depicts in his stories of Cali- 
fornia mining-camps is “an order that never was on sea or 
land.” This charge against an American classic is made by Prof. 
Josiah Royce, of Harvard, who speaks from the authority of his 
personal experience of the country described by Bret Harte. He 
tells us in the November Puénam’s that he was born in a mining 
town in the Sierra Nevada which was founded in 1849, six years. 
before his birth. As a Californian, he declares that “not one 
childhood memory of mine suggests any social incident or situa- 
tion that in the faintest degree gives meaning or confirmation to 
Bret Harte’s stories.” It is true, so he quali- 
fies, that at the time he “came to consciousness 
in the early sixties of the last century, the 
earlier California of Bret Harte’s stories had 
passed away.” But, he avers, “it was also true: 
that Bret Harte himself never saw the mines in 
*49 and ’s50, and that, years later, he collected 
the chance materials of his stories from hear- 
say.” These tales are “based upon a deliber- 
ately false romantic method,” says Professor: 
Royce, in that “they depict the early California 
mining-camp as if it were more or less of an 
established institution and portray the miners. 
as if they already possest a sort of provincial 
consciousness.” 

Lest the readers of future generations be 
led to accept Bret Harte as the truthful por- 
trayer of a long past period he shows wherein 
the novelist chose to see things that never ex- 
isted. We read further: 


“For Bret Harte the early miner is already 
a definable social type—with a dialect, with a. 
set of characteristic customs and manners, with 
a local consciousness almost such as a peas- 
antry or a Highland clan might possess. 

“In fact, however, no Americans who went to: 
California in 1849 knew beforehand anything 
about mining. Everybody was there, so to. 
speak, by accident. Nobody at first intended 
to make his permanent home anywhere in the 
mines. There were dialects of course—Yankee, Southern, West- 
ern—but there was no ruling dialect. 

“There were customs, good and bad; but they were such as. 
individuals brought with them—such as our villages and our fron- 
tiers had in various ways developed all over our country. And— 
herein lay the essential matter—nobody regarded his customs or 
his dialect or his ideals as especially fitting to thisnew community. 
One’s memories, and usually one’s hopes, lay elsewhere. One 
owed at first no loyalty to the place, or to its social order. One’s 
heart and one’s social ideals, if one had such, generally clung to- 
the old home. - One meant, by lucky mining, to collect quickly the: 
means to pay off the mortgage on the New England farm, or to 
make a fortune wherewith to grow old in one’s native place. 
Meanwhile one felt quite free of foot. Home was not here. If 
hard times came, one moved on to another mining-camp. 

“How hard it is to depict the social life of just such a community 
as this. Bret Harte can not accomplish the feat.” 


Mark Twain also observes in his recent book, “Is Shakespeare: 
Dead ?” that he knows by the “phrasing” of Bret Harte’s miners. 
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Arabian Nights, The. With about one hun- 
dred and thirty illustrations by W. Health Robin- 
son, Helen Stratton and others. 12mo, pp. 435. 
New York: Dodge Publishing Co. $1.50. 


Baird, Jean K. The Coming of Hester. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 336. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 


Shepard Co. $1.25. 

Bayne, §.G. A Fantasy of Mediterranean Travel. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 103. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1.25 net. 


Bennett, Arnold. The Glimpse. An Adventure 
of the Soul. 12mo, pp. 380. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 


Betts, George Herbert. The Distribution and 
Functions of Mental Imagery. 8vo, pp. 99. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Brainerd, Norman. Winning His Shoulder- 
Straps, or, Bob Anderson at Chatham Military 
School. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 330. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 1.25. 


Brereton, Austin. The Literary History of the 
Adelphi and its Neighborhood. ew York: uf- 
field & Co., 1909. 


A rather large volume is devoted by Mr. 
Brereton to a comparatively limited sub- 
ject. It will appeal to those of an anti- 
quarian turn of mind, who love a neighbor- 
hood for its tangible remains of intrinsic 
merit and for the human associations that 
cluster about it. The Adelphi, situated in 
London between the Strand and the 
Thames embankment, is a section limited 
to about five hundred square yards, but 
to call the roll of the names that are asso- 
ciated with it brings upon the stage, as 

Mr. Brereton here accomplishes the feat, 
, kings and queens, prelates and princes, 
book-writers and  book-sellers, artists, 
architects, and actors, who come and go 
during a period of six centuries. 

The Adelphi, it must be explained, has 
borne its name, only since. 1772, when the 
old estate known as Durham House was 
purchased by the brothers Adam, Scotch 
architects, who erected there their most 
enduring. monument, and by the name 
given to the section signalized their broth- 
erly association. Not content with this, 
the streets that cut the tract into sections 
were named for the four brothers—Rob- 
ert, John, James, and William. The short 
street facing the river received and still 
bears the name of the Adelphi Terrace. 
Upon it was built the row of houses that 
still remain to preserve the genius loci 
which takes its character from the familiar 
association of Johnson, Garrick, Gold- 
smith, Hannah More, and other eighteenth- 
century worthies. 

For the alien, unfamiliar with London 
or its traditions, one might perhaps advise 
that the reading of this book should begin 
at the fourth chapter where the Adam 
brothers enter the story and give the name 
to the spot which it bears at present. Mr. 
Brereton begins his story naturally at the 
beginning, which is the reign of Edward 
I., when the site of the Adelphi was the 
town residence of Anthony Bek, Bishop 
of Durham. Its history up to the end of 
the eighteenth century when it evolved 
into the Adelphi is given with necessary 
haste, but one is confused by the crowds 
that pour upon one another’s heels, great 
names all of them, who hasten to get them- 
selves stated as among the haunting spirits 
of the place. 

The narrative moves more leisurely 
when we come to the consideration of the 
work of these Scotch architects, who set 
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the highest standard in building for deli- 
cate grace of interiors, such as form set- 
tings for the much prized Sheraton or Hep- 
plewhite furniture of our forefathers. On 
the Terrace stands the Society of Arts 
with its memories of Johnson, Burke, and 
Barry; the house where Garrick lived and 
died, another where Disraeli supposed he 
was born, but investigation proves him 
mistaken, still another which was the home 
of the Savage Club. Then there are spots 
sacred to Dickens, to ‘Pickwick’’ and 
‘“‘Copperfield,” and to Thomas Hardy. 
The story launches out into the immediate 
neighborhood and gathers in an added 
store of celebrities. The style does not 
move with the easy grace of Mr. E. V. 
Lucas in his tales of ‘‘Wanderings,”’ but 
there is so much richness in the material 





LORD BROUGHTON, 


Formerly John Cam Hobhouse. 


Byron’s intimate friend, whose “ Recollections of a 
Long Life’’ has just been published. 


one can not be dull with such a book, pro- 
vided one likes that sort. 
Brooks, Amy. Dorothy Dainty in the Country. 


Illustrated. r2mo, pp. 243. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1. 


Broughton, Lord (John Cam Hobhouse). Rec- 
ollections of a Long Life. With additional extracts 
from his private diaries. Edited by his daughter, 
Lady Dorchester. With an Introduction by Lord 
Rosebery. In 2 volumes. With portraits, 8vo, pp. 
xXiv-349, xiii-383. New York: 
Sons. 

Lord Broughton, who is better known 
to readers under his early name of John 
Cam Hobhouse, was perhaps the sanest 
and most loyal of all Lord Byron’s friends. 
The friendship dated from boyhood and is 
especially notable because Hobhouse ac- 
companied the poet on his ‘‘Childe Har- 
old’s Pilgrimage,’’ and wrote for that work 
a series of very elaborate notes. He had 
other distinctions in his time, and these 
were not inconsiderable. He sat in several 
cabinets and led a busy, strenuous life. 
But Lord Rosebery assures us that his 
memory ‘‘has more permanent founda- 
tions.” By this he means that his asso- 
ciation with Byron can never be forgotten 
and that he wrote books not likely to cease 
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altogether to remain valuable contribu- 
tions to tne history of his times. 

Lord Broughton seems to have been in 
the midst of most things that happened 
on the English stage in his period. He also 
saw much in other lands, and notably in 
France, where he lived during the Hun- 
dred Days, collecting material with which 
to write his book entitled ‘‘The Last Reign 
of Napoleon.” His relations to Byron were 
those of the stanchest friendship and the 
closest intimacy. At the time of Byron’s 
marriage and the separation, he was the 
poet’s confidant. In the second volume is 
given his detailed account of the separa- 
tion, which, printed as a single chapter, 
extends over 166 pages. This document 
has the very great value of having been 
written iinmediately after the events de- 
scribed. More than this, it is extremely 
specific and documentary. 

Hobhouse (for he was not made a peer 
until late in life) wrote as Byron’s friend 
and defender, but in his account one 
can not overlook the fact that he produces 
documentary and other first-hand evi- 
dence for the statements he makes. It is 
matter for regret that he does not clear up 
the mystery which has so long hovered, 
and doubtless always will surround the 
step, taken by Lady Byron’ It nowhere 
appears, however, from this statement 
that Mrs. Stowe’s horrible tale, or the similar 
one reasserted in quite recent years by a 
descendant of Lord Byron, had any justi- 
fication, so far as Hobhouse’s information 
went. 

Lady Byron left her husband in London 
to go for a visit at the home of her parents, 
in the midst of marital relations toward 
him still unclouded. Hobhouse gives a 
letter from her to him, written on arrival 
at her father’s house, which shows as much 
confidence and cordiality as any husband 
could reasonably desire in a wife’s letter. 
It was only a few days after this that 
Byron received a letter from her father 
demanding a separation. Lord Byron de- 
clared to Hobhouse again and again that 
he did not understand why this step should 
have been taken—except for his infirmi- 
ties of temper, which, however, had long 
been well known to her as to all his 
friends. Of any more serious grounds for 
separation, and especially as to current 
rumors of something monstrous in his 
conduct, he again and again assured Hob- 
house that there was nothing to warrant 
the step. So far as Mrs. Leigh (Byron’s 
sister) was concerned, it is here shown 
again and again that Lady Byron all 
through the negotiations for a separation 
continued her friendship with Mrs. Leigh, 
used her as an intermediary with the poet, 
and corresponded with her as ‘Dearest 
Augusta.” 

Hobhouse ‘brings out one other point, 
which, perhaps, has not been always un- 
derstood, namely, that Lord Byron did not 
derive from his marriage any special pe- 
cuniary advantages. Eventually, had the 
marriage relation continued, and had two 
intervening lives ceased, he, through Lady 
Byron, might have received very notable 
additions to his fortune. At tlie time of the 
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separation, so far from retaining a small 
income as he might have done from his 
wife’s estate, he surrendered the whole of it. 


Browning, Robert. rere. Passes. 16mo, pp. 
112. New York: Duffield & Co 


Bruce, Addington. The Romance of Ameri- 
can » sont Ay Illustrated. Svo, pp. 246. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.75 net. 

Mr. Bruce has here taken up a fascina- 
ting topic and has treated it, not so much 
in the historical manner, as in the bio- 
graphical. By this it is meant to say that 
Mr. Bruce, in detailing the steps by which 
our territory has been expanded beyond 
the boundaries of the original thirteen 
States, the means by which the work was 
done, and the men who were chiefly in- 
strumental in doing it, has narrated the 
story around sketches of the leaders in it. 
He begins with Daniel Boone, as the man 
who began the movement of opening up 
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Author of ‘* Jeanne of the Marshes.” 


the West, proceeds then to Thomas Jef- 
erson, and the Louisiana Purchase; Jack- 
son and the acquisition of Florida; Hous- 
ton and the annexation of Texas; Benton 
and the occupation of Oregon; Fremont 
and the conquest of California; Seward 
and the purchase of Alaska; and McKin- 
ley and the possessions which came from 
the war with Spain. Mr. Bruce writes 
with clearness and force and makes every 
story interesting. A final chapter entitled 
“Hints for Further Reading’’ contains an 
excellent summary of extant literature on 
the subject. 

Burleigh, C. B. With Pickpole and Peavey, or, 
Two Live Boys on the East Branch Drive. _ Illus- 


trated. 12mo, pp. 381. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50. 


Cabell, James Branch. Chivalry. Illustrated 
8vo, pp. 223. New York: Harper & Bros. $2 net. 


Calvin Memorial Addresses. Delivered before 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States at Savannah, Ga., May, 1909. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 286. Richmond, Va.: Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication. 


Cameron, Margaret. The Involuntary Chaperon. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 347. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1.50. 


Camp, Walter. Condensed Bridge for the Busy 
Man. Don’t blame your partner or the cards unless 
you follow these Don’ts. 16mo. New York: 

Collier & Son. 


Cannan, Gilbert. Peter Homunculus. A Novel. 
12mo, pp. 327. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50. 


Carroll, Lewis. Through the Looking-Glass and 
What Alice Found There. [Illustrated by Bessie 
Pease Gutmann. 12mo, pp. 185. New York: Dodge 
Publishing Co. $1. 50. 


Carter, Mrs. Ada. The Seamless Robe. 12mo, 
pp. 269. New York: A. Wessels. $1.50. 


Clarke, Eliot C. Astronomy from a Dipper. II- 
lustrated. Pp. 66. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
60 cents net. 


Cutter, Mrs. B. B. Practical Recipes. 12mo, pp. 
177. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 


Davenport, E. Education for Efficiency. A 
Discussion of Certain Phases of the Problem of Uni- 
versal Education with Special Reference to Aca- 
demic Ideals and Methods. 12mo, pp. 184. Boston: 


D.C. Heath & Co. $1. 


Dawson, George E. The Child and His Religion. 
Izmo, pp. 124. The University of Chicago Press. 


The rule of religious education for chil- 
dren has hitherto been traditional—the 
mother’s knee, the Sunday-school, the 
more or less regular church attendance, 
and the open Bible. Mr. Dawson, in the 
present volume, attempts to reduce the 
question to its principles and to suggest 
methods for carrying out those principles 
in a methodical and not desultory fash- 
ion. While his work is interesting and 
suggestive, all readers may not quite see 
the appositeness of the first chapter, or 
essay on ‘‘ Interest as a measure of values.”’ 
It seems an abstract and metaphysical 
dissertation for parents and many teachers 
into whose hands his work is likely to fall. 
His next chapter, ‘‘The Natural Religion 
of Children,” is charming and inspiring; 
it contains indeed the just apotheosis of the 
child. The author also makes some cap- 
ital points in his ‘‘Children’s Interest in 
the Bible.’”’ He actually has taken the 
trouble to make minute investigations 
which lead to the result that out of fifty- 
seven different Bible scenes, named by 
themselves as those which they prefer, 
twenty-six were from the Old Testament 
and thirty-one from the New. Naturally 
Daniel in the lion’s den gained a prepon- 
derating vote. Mr. Dawson loves and un- 
derstands children and we gladly give him 
credit for the fresh, candid, and earnest 
way in which he handles a very difficult 
problem. 


Deeping, Warwick. 5 Seven Streams. 12mo, 
pp. 375. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 


Deland, Lorin F. abi in Business. 16mo, 
pp. 107. New York: Harper & Bros. 50 cents net. 


Denifle, Rev. Father Henry. Humanity. Its 
Destiny and the Means to Attain it. A Series of Dis- 
courses. Translated from the German by the Very 
Rev. Ferdinand Brossart. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 
257. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. $1.25 net. 


Dettmann, F.O. Complete Text Book of Phono- 
Stenography. Being a Method of Shorthand Wri- 
ting by Sound Based upon Cursive Characters and 
the General Principles underlying the Most Advanced 
Graphic Systems. For Self-Instruction and Use in 
Public and Private Schools. Part I. Corresponding 
atyie- — pp. 112. New York: G. E. Stechert 

Oo. $1. 


Dewing, E. B. Other People’s Houses. 12mo, 
pp. 369. New York: Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Dickens, Charles. A Christmas Carol in Prose. 
Being a Ghost Story of Christmas. 16mo, pp. 149. 
New York: Duffield & Co. 


Douglas, Amanda M. Helen Grant, Teacher. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 439. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.25. 


Duncan, Norman. 
trated. r2mo, pp. 96. 
Revell Co. $1 net. 


Duncan, Norman. Going Down from Jerusalem. 
Illustrated. 1r2mo, pp. 206. New York: arper & 
Bros. $1.50 net. 

Edwards, Ernest. Personal Information for 
Young Men. 12mo, pp. 86. New York: R. 
Fenno & Co. 50 cents. 

Eells, Edward. A Mission to Hell. 12mo, pp. 
403. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 80 cents net. 

Eldredge, Zoeth S. The March of Portola and 
the me A of the Bay of San Francisco. Molera, 
E. J. The Log of the San Carlos. Illustrated. 8vo, 
pp. 71. San Francisco: California Promotion Com- 
mittee. 50 cents. 


The Suitable Child.  Illus- 
New York: Fleming H. 
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Embury, Aymar,iII, One Hundred County 
Houses. Pp. 264. The Century Co. $3 net. 

When the author of ‘‘Cosmopolis” 
visited a certain residential city by the 
sea, he was amazed at the beauty of the 
houses. He pronounced them to be in 
many cases French chateaux and palaces 
with just a few touches, a few traits, that 
rendered them superior to the models after 
which they had been built. It is quite true 
that our country has received the heritage 
of the ages in this, as in other departments 
of civilization, and in many instances has 
turned the one talent into two. This is 
particularly the case with the style in 
which the rich American builds his home, 
The variety and versatility of architec- 
tural genius seems to exhaust itself in 
building the dwellings of man and in this 
handsome volume there are one hundred 
examples of such dwellings. They range 
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Author of a new book on the Kongo. 


from every style, colonial, North and 
South, classic, Dutch, Spanish, Eliza- 
bethan, Italian, or Japanesque. A French 
writer visiting New York, and talking of 
the various styles in the houses on River- 
side Drive, was inspired by the thought 
that-it would be curious to see the varied 
crowd, if the present dwellers issued forth 
in the costume of those who inhabited the 
original palaces there reproduced. The 
cosmopolitanism, the expansive taste of 
Americans does not lie in the direction of 
costume, but it is particularly exhibited 
in their love for a home with a distinctive 
physiognomy, from whatever source de- 
rived. Such distinctive character is am- 
ply manifested in the beautiful illustra- 
tions which accompany ‘Mr. Embury’s 
text. In that text he describes and ex- 
pounds the rationale of every palace, man- 
sion, and cottage of which photography 
gives us an accurate view. The closing 
chapter of the volume should be read by 
all who intend building a house of even 
moderate dimensions. In fact the work 
is only not a mine of suggestiveness and 
inspiration to architects, but is nowadays 


(Continued on page 781) 
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a =) Column Finder 


The only front-stroke machine having a complete, straight- 
line keyboard, a removable platen, interchangeable carriages, 
a gear-driven carriage and easy erasing facilities, every operation 
_—— from the keyboard, a decimal tabulator and column- 
inder. 


These features are so necessary 
that other typewriters will eventu- 
ally come to them. Why not get 
the machine that has them now— 
the Smith Premier? 


Write for complete information to 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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t eign single-cylinder motor car jerks itself along. You can almost 

see each separate jerk. The four-cylinder car differs from the 
single-cylinder chiefly in that it has four times as many jerks. Perhaps 
you never thought of it in just that way—but it’s an absolute fact. 


Jerks are the worst enemy of motoring. 
Jerks eat up tires, devour gasoline and oil, 
and shake your car into the repair shop. 
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All makers know that. 

Some of them have acknowledged it by 
using heavy flywheels. 

But heavy flywheels only lessen the shock 
of each jerk and do not cure the jerk itself. 

Like giving the baby a sleeping opiate (so 
he’ll not feel the pain) without doing one soli- 
tary thing to remove the cause of the pain. 

Jerks in a motor car are due to the power- 
strokes of the piston. 


A 48 horse-power single-cylinder car jerks 
itself along under 28,800 pound power- 
strokes—28,800 pound jerks. 

A 48 horse-power four-cylinder car jerks 
along under four times as many jerks, each 
jerk having 7,200 pounds behind it—7,200 
pound jerks. 

But the Six-Cylinder car (no matter how 
great its horse-power) doesn’t jerk at all, 
because it has Continuous Power. 


Mark this: The Six is the only gasoline 
car that has Continuous Power. 

No motor car can have Continuous Power 
unless it has Six Cylinders. 

Continuous Power and Six Cylinders are 
inseparable. 


At home you have a flight of stairs. 

The carpenter comes and tears out every 
fifth step. 

That leaves four steps and a gap, four 
more steps and a gap, four more steps and 
another gap. 

In climbing those stairs, you have to 
jump every fifth step, don’t you? 

That’s practically what every four-cylin- 
der motor has to do in driving its car. 

For every four-cylinder motor produces 
power only four-fifths the time and has to 
jump the one-fifth gap before it produces 
power again. 

And it makes absolutely no difference 
how fast the motor turns over, or how 
many flywheels it may have. 


If all the steps were replaced, you could 
ascend and descend your stairs without 
acrobatics. 

So, if a motor could only produce power 
all the time, it wouldn’t be necessary to re- 
sort to futile flywheel acrobatics. 

And as your acrobatics do not replace 
the missing steps, so neither do flywheel 
acrobatics supply the missing power. 


One-cylinder motors produce power one- 
fifth the time. 
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Four-cylinder motors produc 
deecesditiies the time. ‘ . 

Six-cylinder motors produce power giy. 
fifths the time. 

Thus in the Six, power in each cyling 
always overlaps power in each precedj 
cylinder one-fifth the time. 

The result is Continuous Power, 


The Six produces more than eno, 
power to fill the gap. 

So, there is never an instant of « 
power” in the Six. 

And there is never a jerk in the §, 
because there is no gap. 


Because it has a stream of Continuous 
Power, without ever a jerk, the Six is the 
smoothest, sweetest-running motor in the 
world. 

Continuous Power saves tires and re. 
pair bills. ‘Twenty Winton Sixes traveled 


184,190 miles (more than seven tim 
around the earth) on total repair expense 
of $142.43. 
That averages 77 cents per 1000 mile 
What was your average, Mr. Owner, 0 
jerky power? 


Continuous Power does more wot 
than jerky power. That’s why the Si 
motor will drive its car, on high gear, at 
motor speed so slow that, if attempted o 
a four, the motor would stall. 

Since the Six motor will do this, the higher 
speeds of the Six motor represent Reserve 
Power. 


This Reserve Power makes the Six the 
best hill-climber there is. 

Ability to run on high gear at extremely 
slow motor-speed, reduces the necessity 
gear-shifting in traffic and on hills. That 
means Flexibility. 

Flexibility means Economy. — Ever 
body knows the economy of continuous! 
of the high gear, and the wastefulness 
low gears. 
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Continuous Power enables a car to 
upick up’’ and get away faster than is 
possible with jerky power. The Six gets 
through crowded traffic at a great saving 
of time and patience, 


See the Power Diagram. 

Note the four-cylinder gaps of No Power. 
(Marked “ Idle.”’) 

Note the continuous, unbroken power- 
stream of the Six. 


That’s the chief reason why there are 
Six-Cylinder cars on the market. 

The Six remedies fundamental faults of 
all previous types. 

Because that is true, the Winton Com- 
pany is now making Sixes exclusively for 
the third successive season. 

It is a matter of conscience with us. We 
haven’t the hardihood to make an outclassed 
type of car. 


Six-Cylinder Advantages ought to apply 


to all Sixes— because the differences are 


fundamental and reach back to basic prin- 


ciples. 

But since some makers now producing 
sixes, continue to make old-style types also, 
we can only conclude that their sixes have 
not convinced them—the makers. 

If a maker isn’t himself convinced by his 
own product, he is, to say the least, ill- 
equipped to convince you. 

So we suggest that you look for Six Supe- 
riority in the Winton Six, the car that is 
able to show that Superiority. 


Furthermore, there are numerous exclus- 
re advantages in owning a Winton Six. 

The Winton Six motor starts from the 
eat without cranking. This feature, not 
found on any other car of any other make, 
iafeature worth the price of one’s self- 
aspect. 

The same pressure that cranks the motor 
ilso inflates your tires. 

The Winton Six motor for 1910 is iden- 

cally the same motor we used for 1909. 
tneeded no improvement. 

The Winton Six motor is completely 
housed—not a single working part exposed 
to dust and dirt. No wonder Winton Six 
motors seem to run forever without trouble. 

The 1910 Winton Six buyer gets four 
forward speeds, a large-diameter multiple- 
disc clutch, the best carburetor we have 
ever seen, dual ignition, a superb, roomy 
body, suspended low on semi-elliptical 


Springs, 124-inch wheel-base (four inches 
More (ian ‘ast year), and an inswept frame, 
allo drt turning radius. 

Al $3000 the 48 horse-power Winton 
Six for 1910 represents the absolute limit 
0! 0 


car value, 
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This is the self-cranking, 48 horse-power Winton Six Touring Car — $3000. 


The upper car seats five passengers, and the lower car four passengers. 


motor, Cylinders offset. All working parts housed. 


Oil-bathed multiple-dise clutch. 


Except in body, they are identical Six-cylinder, 48 h.p. 


Four-speed, selective transmission. 


Clutch and transmission run on ball-bearings. Bosch or Eisemann magneto, and storage battery. The liveliest carburetor we 


have everseen. Force-feed lubrication. Frame narrowed in front, to allow short turning radius. 124-inch wheel base. 
elliptical springs, with four shock-absorbers and four rubber bumpers. 


Semi- 


34-inch wheels. 4-inch tires in front, 44-inch tires on 


rear w eels. Low-suspended body. Price, with four or five-passenger touring car body, runabout body, or toy tonneau body, 
. With limousine body, $4250. With landaulet body, $4500. Chassis only, $2750. 





WINTON SIX 


The Car that traveled 184,190 miles on $142.43 upkeep—averaging 77 cents 
per thousand miles. 





WHEN PRICE DOES NOT MEAN VALUE 


AR buyers pay every expense of the 
car manufacturer. Every expense— 
legitimate and otherwise. 

The car buyer pays the maker’s bills for 
material, pays his payroll, his selling com- 
missions, taxes, insurance, freight, rent, coal! 
bills—everything. 

Because every expense of the maker is 
figured in the price of the car—the price 
the buyer pays. ils ities 

The maker who is extravagant, wasteful, a 
poor business man, is compelled to charge 
more for his car than is the careful and 
competent maker. 

The maker’s extravagance and mis- 
management add to the price—but do not 
help the car’s quality. 

Remember that. ek oe 

The extravagant, wasteful maker bluffs 
his high price upon buyers who are not 
careful to ask what they get for their money. 

Or who think that high price must mean 
high quality. pres 


Price and quality are widely different things. 
Careful buyers know that already. 
Careful buyers get maximum. car- 

merit without paying for a mz 

team, publicity stunts, red-tape < 

stock. 

Careful buyers first analyze « 
then compare prices. 

That’s how you get your money’s worth. 

There is no mystery about motor cars. 

Any clear-headed man can determine a 
car’s real worth by comparison. 

For instance :— 

Compare power. A 48 horse-power car 
is worth more than a 30 horse-power car. 

Compare motors. A six is worth more 
than a four. A motor with working parts 
fully housed is worth more than one with 
working parts exposed. 

Compare clutches. An oil-bathed mul- 
tiple-disc clutch is worth more than any 
other clutch. 

(Continued on page 780) 
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WINTON SIX 


Compare transmissions. The select- 
ive type is worth more than the progress- 


ivetype. Four speeds are worth more 
than three. 

Compare conveniences. A  self- 
cranking car is worth more than one that 
requires cranking, 

Compare operation. 
worth more than noise. Flexibility is 
worth more than inflexibility. Hill- 
climbing capacity is worth so much that 
you can’t afford to lack it. Comfort 
(always try the rear seats) is priceless; 
an uncomfortable car is a white elephant 
on your hands. 

Compare types. Is it an up-to-date 
Six or an out-of-date type? 

Compare ‘previous performances.” 


Has the car stood up in the past, or is it 
a new-comer without a pedigree? * * * 


Quietness is 


Just make these comparisons, and then 
—compare prices. * ke 


Having found that the sweet-running, 
six-cylinder Winton Six possesses every 


desirable element a motor car can have, 
you will note that its price of $3000 is 


THE 1910 WINTON 


WINTON BRANCH HOUSES 


BOSTON—Berkeley and Stanhope Streets. F. A. 
Hinchcliffe, Manager. 
NEW YORK—Broadway and 7oth Street. Chas. 


M. Brown, Manager 
PHILADELPHIA 246-248 North Broad Street. 
A. E. Maltby, Manager. 


BALTIMORE—209 North Liberty Street. W. L. 
uck, Manager. 
PITTSBURG—Baum and Beatty Streets. Earl 


H. Kiser, Manager. 
CLEVELAND—Huron Road and Euclid Avenue. 
Clarence M. Brockway, Manager. 
DETROIT—740 Woodward Avenue. Thos. W. 
Henderson, Manager. 
eS he Avenue and 13th Street. 
Davis, Manager. 
MIN SOLIS se. 22 Eighth Street N. John S. 
ohnson, Manager. : 
SEA’ LE—715 East Pine Street. Geo. W. Mil- 
Manager. 
SAN’ FRANCISCO—300 Van Ness Avenue. H. L. 
Owesney, Manager. 


WINTON DEALERS 


Akron, Ohio—Akron Auto Garage Co., Buchtel 
Avenue, near South Main Street. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—C. W. Wagner. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Herman J. Haas, Masonic Temple. 

Augusta, Ga.—A. B. Prontaut, 644 Broadway. 

Augusta, Me.—Herbert W. Norcross, 143 Water St. 

Bangor, Pa.—S. A. Teel & Co. 

Bellingham, Wash.—Winton Motor Co. 

Belton, Texas—Slade Yarrell. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Binghamton Motor Car Co., 
172 State Street. 

Boise, Idaho—C. R. Shaw. 

Booneville, Mo.—Ferd E. Arn, 418 Main Street. 


wie Conn.—F. Wilmot, The Winton 
cy. 

Becca, N. Y.—Carlson Auto Co., 481 Sterling 
Place. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Ralph L. 
721 Main Street. 

Butte, Mont.—Butte Novelty Works. 

Chamberlain, S. D.—J. W. Sanford. 

Chassell, Mich.—C. H. Worcester. 

Cherryvale, Kansas—W. H. Francis. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—L. C. Denison, 216 East Ping St. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Curtin-Williams Auto Co. 


Brown Motor Car Co., 





THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE Co. 
643 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send Winton Six literature to 


Coe eee e eee eee reee reese es. SOOO ee eeseeeeeeesereseees 











(Continued from page 779) 


less than the price of every other quality 
car on the market. 

The Winton Six price is lower be- 
cause :— 

There is no water in Winton stock. 
(Incidentally, there is no Winton stock 
for sale.) 

There are no Winton mortgages nor 
bonds with interest charges to force up 
the price. 

We make the Winton Six in our own 
plant, eliminating intermediate expense. 

The Winton plant is conducted in the 
most economical manner consistent with 
high-class results. 

There is mo extravagance in Winton 
management—no army of time-serving 
clerks, no load of unproductive labor, 
nor red-tape. 

We do not give 30 or 4o per cent. 
commission on sales. 

Being America’s longest-established 


successful makers, we know how to 





We shall exhibit the Winton Six 
vat the Atlanta Show, Nov.6 to 13. 











produce maximum car-merit; and 

Knowing that it pays in the long run, 
we give our purchasers the benefit 
of our economies in production and 
selling, 

That’s why the six-cylinder, 48 horse- 
power Winton Six at $3000 represents 
the absolute limit of motor car value. 

We want you to make us prove this 
statement. 

Because, in proving it, we’ll make you 


as enthusiastic over the Winton Six as 
we are. 





Our catalog is the most complete and 
thorough ever issued by an automobile 


manufacturer. 

“Light Weight” is a subject we handle 
without gloves. 

“The Difference Between Price and 


Value” analyzes the worth of cars. 
Write us to-day. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 
Member A. L. A. M., Licensed under Selden Fatent 
CLEVELAND, U.S. A. 


SIX IS ON DISPLAY AT THESE SALESROOMS 


Conneaut Lake, Pa.—D. L. McGuire. 

Cooperstown, N. Y.—The Otsego Garage Co. 

Corsicana, Texas—H. E. P 

Coshocton, Ohio—J._ P. Wacken. 

Culbertson, Mont.—Verne H. Bostwick 

Danbury, ©onn.—John W. Green, Jr. 

Danville, Il.—Robt. Holmes & Bros., North and 

azel Streets. 

Davenport, la.—Mason’s Carriage Works. 

Decatur, Ill.—Elkin Chandler, State and Wil- 
liam Streets. 

Denver, Colo.—J. Hervey Nichols, Jr.,1636 Broadway. 

Des Moines, la.—C. F. Strong Motor tar Co., 917- 
o19 West Grand Avenue. 

Duluth, Minn.—F. J. Cosford. 

El Paso, Texas—Homan C. Myles, 204 Texas Street. 

Erie, Pa.—J. B. Arbuckle. 

Evansville, Ind.—E. K. Ashby Co. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—Geo. A. seomeeel. 

Fresno, ‘al.—Waterman Bros 

Galesburg, Ill—Hobbie & Martin, 56 North Sem- 

are Peer, 

Geneva, D. M. Dorman. 

Great Falls, Mont.—Montana Auto Tire Repair Co. 

Hammond, Ind.—G. H. Stewart. 

Hardwick, Vt.—W. W. Marshall. 

Hillsdale, As Zeh. 

Hollidaysburg, Pa.— ke nn A, Brua. 

Houston, Texas—Mosehart & Keller Automobile 
Comp pany. 

Huntington, Ind.—Roy J. Gibler. 

Huntington, W. Va.—H. E. Love. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Henry Wilke, 341 Massachusetts 


venue. 

Jackson, Mich.—B. M. Byrne, 103 West Pearl Street. 

Jacksonville, Ill_—John Cherry, 238 North Main St. 

Johnstown, Pa.—Geo. W. Conrad. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—F. F. Rowe. 

Kankakee, Ill_—Geo. A. Fortin. 

ee Mo.—Albert G. Parker, 604 Dwight 

dg. 

Lebanon, N. i. Jackeon & Carter. 

Lidgerwood, N. D.—J. L. Mathews. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Lincoln Automobile Co., 118 North 
13th Street. 

Lima, Ohio.—Mack-Brooks Co. 

Lindenwood, Ill.—M. D. ee 

Litchfield, Minn.—C. H. Ma 

Los Angeles, Cal.—W. D. . ll Motor Car Co., 
teth and Main Sts. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Thomas Automobile Co., 910 
3d Avenue. 

Magnolia, Miss.—Lampton Mercantile Co. 

Manning, Ila.—Parkhouse & Parish. 

Mansfield, Ohio—Geo. W. a Masonic Temple. 

Medford, Ore.—S. T. Howard at: 

Middletown, Conn.—F. L. Caulkins Garage, 405 
Main Street. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Bates-Odenbrett Automobile Co., 
503 Broadway. 

Missoula, Mont.—F. M. Shoemaker. 

Mobile, Ala.—Bloch Bros. 

Modesta, Cal.— Young Bros. 


Montgomery, Ala.—Alabama Auto & Electric Co. 
Mompatows. ¥ W. A as —J. L. Smith. 
ernon, N. ¥-—Ice. Pes Henning. 

Mt. Vernon, Wash. F ag how 
New Sree N. v yee E. Ross, Connor’s Square 
Newburgh, N. Y oungs Go., 249 Grand Street. 

Norfolk, Va. —Woodley ‘Automobile Co., 26 West 

City Hall Avenue. 

Oakland, Cal.—Osen & MHunter, 1224 Webster 


venue. 
Oroville, | val. —Oroville Auto Co., 811 Montgomery 


Str 
Pekin, Tio. W. Noe 
Pensacola, Fla.—Gulf Motor Co. 
Pontiac, Ill._—John S. Murphy. 
Portland, re.—Emmet Harris, 
Streets. 
Portsmouth, Ohio—R. S. Prichard. 
Providence, R. I.—Davis Automobile Co., 7 Dor- 
rance Street. 
Racine, Wis.—Frank J. Miller. 
Richmond, Ind.—W. P. Haughton. 
Roanoke, Va.—Roanoke Automobile Co., 
lin Road. 
Roaring Spring, Pa. Bog McDonald. 


16th and Alder 


10s Frank- 


Roseville, Ill.—W. T. Wolfe. 

Rugby, N. D.—A. J. Scott. 

San Antonio, Texas—C. H. Dean, 234 South Flores 
Street. 


San Jose, Cal.—Geo. B. Polhemus. 

Sapulpa, Okla.—Central Motor Car Co. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—R. De Witt Veeder, 35 Uni- 
versity Place. 

Scranton, Pa.—Lackawanna Autemobiie Co. 

Shamokin, Pa. — amilto 

Spokane, Wash.—Columbia Gahan, Inc. 

Springfield, Ill.—Little & Sons Livery Co., 321 East 
Adams Street. 

Springfield, Mass.—Geisel een Co. 

Stamford, Conn.—W. lark Co. 

Steubenville, Ohio.—The Automobile & Motor Boat 
Company. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Chas. 

vd. 


Stockton, Cal.—H. N. 


P. Luhn, 3916 Washington 


Cross. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Syracuse Motor Car Co., 511 
Clinton Street. 

Tacoma, Wash.—C. E. Detwiler. 

Terre Haute, [nd.—Wabash Auto Electric Co. 

Toledo, Ohio—Lichtie Automobile Co., 1102 Mad- 


ison Avenue. 
Topeka, Kans.—A. G. Lewis, 835 Kansas Avenue. 
Trenton, N. J.—John L. Brock, Canal Street. 
Tulsa, Okla.—C. sa Wrightsman. 
Vancouver, B. C.—British Columbia Automobile Co., 
Ltd. 
Waynesburg, Pa.—Hoover Automobile Co. 
Webb City, Mo.—J. M. Hanes. 
Wheeling, W. Va.—A. A. Wheat. 
Wichita, Kansas—Wichita Garage Co. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa.—C. D. Hershberger. 
Williamsport, Pa.—Laedlein & Best. 
Winchester, Ohio—Mark H. Mechlin, 431 W. Third St. 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 777) 
almost indispensable to those contempla- 


ting the erection of a home and hovering 


between the choice of a Japanesque 
building, with its rough stone work and 
polished wood, or an ‘‘Art Nouveau”’ 


structure with its strait lines and plain 
shapes, a style in which America and Eng- 
land are working hand in hand. Mr. Em- 
bury gives a good example of this kind of 
house in the Hedges residence, 
J. Lovell Little is the architect. 


of which 


Emerson, Ralph Wekto. _ Nature. 16mo, pp. 
s3. New York: Duffield & 

Fitch, George. The Die Aooal at Siwash. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 56. New York: Doubleday, 
Page Co 

France, Pant ole. The Life of Joan of Arc 
Translation by Winifred Stephens. 2 vols. ae 
trated. 8vo, PP. Ja -477, xliii-423. New York: 
John Lane Co. 

Gask, Lilian. “Wonders of the Zoo.  Illus- 


trated. 12m0, pp. 238. New York: Dodge Publish- 

ing Co. $1.25. 
Gordon, Dr. H. Lang. The Modern Mother. A 
Guide to Girlhood, Motherhood, and Infancy. I- 
New York: R. F. Fenno 


lustrated. 8vo, pp. 277. 
&Co. $2. 





From a photograph by Gertrude Kasebier. 


MRS. ROBERT ABBE, 


Founder and patroness of the City History Club. 


Griggs, Edward Howard. 
Its Use and Abuse. 16mo, 
B. W. Huebsch. 50 cents net. 

Harris, Joel Chandler. The Shadow Between His 
Shoulder-Blades. _ Illustrated. 16m0, pp. 132. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

Havell, H. L. Stories from the Iliad. 


Human Equipment 
pp. 73. New York: 


Illustrated. 


12mo, pp. 242. New York: Dodge Publishing Co. 
$1.50. 
Henry; O. Options. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 323. 


New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Hofmann, Josef. Piano Questions Answered. 
12mo, pp. 183. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
75 cents net. 

Hollister, Horace A. High School Administra- 
tion. 312mo, pp. 379. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
$1.50. 


The author of this treatise is an expers 
on the subject treated, being the High- 
school Visitor for the University of IIli- 
nois. The work may properly be considered 
as a hand-book for the use of school in- 
spectors, for it covers the entire ground of 
public education in the United States. Of 
course the whole discussion hinges upon 
the chapter ‘Program of Studies,’’ which 
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is the main feature in the education re-| 
ceived at a high-school as a preparation | 


for college and university life. 
writer has made the work 


many more elements. 
he condenses 


But the 
inclusive of 
In sixteen pages 
a survey of educational meth- 
ods from the time of Pericles to the pres- 
ent day. He proceeds to treat of the 
American high-school, and of secondary 


schools, their grounds, buildings, and 
equipment. His remarks on coeducation 


are wise. While pointing out its advan- 
tages to women, he states, as to the in- 
tellectual and physical effects of this 


method, the conclusions of Julius Sachs: 

“That the throwing together of boys 
and girls in the high-school tends to weaken 
the efforts of the boys on account of the 
necessary adjustments in the work of a 
given subject in order to adapt it to the 
interests and purposes of both girls and 
boys. . As another inevitable result, 
many girls are thus led to overtax their 
physical strength.” 


While stating both sides of the case, our 


writer does: not give a decisive opinion, 
but declares that such a decision ‘‘must 


wait upon carefully observed experimen- 
tation.”’ 


Houston, Edwin J. At School in the Cannibal 
Islands. Illustrated. 3r2mo, pp. 412. Philadel- 
phia: Griffith & Rowland Press. $1.25. 

Howells, W. D. Seven English Cities, Ilus- 
trated. 12m0, pp. 200. New York: Harper & Bros. 

2 net. 

Hunting, Henry Gardner. 


The Cave of the Bot- 
tomless Pool. Illustrated. 


12m0, pp. 300. New 


a oe Holt &Co. $1.50. 

Louise Godfrey. The Secret of Old Thun- 
doreena, Illustrated. 1zmo, pp. 290. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Johnson, Euphemia. Devotional Aspiration. 


r6mo, pp. 172. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons. 


Jones, Dora Duty. The Technique of Speech. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 330. New York: Harper & 
ros. $1.25 net. 


Kelley, Frank Bergen (Compiler). Historical 
Guide to the City of New York. From original ob- 
servations and contributions made by Members and 
Friends of the City History Club of New York. Edited 
by Reginald Pelham Bolton and Dr. Edward eo 
man Hall. Illustrated. 12mo,pp.420. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


This collection of descriptive notes on 
places of historical interest within the lim- 
its of Greater New York, is based on a 
series of “‘leaflets,’’ publication of which 
was begun by the City History Club many 
years ago. Dr. Kelley himself compiled 
several of these leaflets, others being pro- 
duced under his supervision by competent 
hands. The matter has now been brought 
together in one volume, arranged by sec- 
tions of the city, beginning at the Battery 
and going northward and into the Bronx 
and eastward to Brooklyn and Queens. 
Dr. Hall and Mr. Bolton, who have edited 
the work, are well-known authorities on 
the local history of Manhattan Island. 
Dr. Hall is secretary of the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 
and Mr. Bolton is one of the trustees of 
that society. Other members of the same 
society have cooperated in the prepara- 
tion of the work, and by the society it has 
been officially indorsed. 

One can not too much respect the con- 
scientious nature of the work which has 
gone into this compilation. Few things in 
compilation are more difficult than a task 
like this. In New York records and build- 
ings, especially of the earlier period, have 
so often disappeared, or become impossi- 
ble of identification, that the most diligent 
and patient inquiries have been necessary 














What % of 
Your Letters 


Get Results 











Figure the postage, stationery, ink, carbon, 
spoiled copies, labor, etc., and you will find 
that the average cost of mailing one type- 
written letter is approximately five cents, 
If you use a process machine for reproducing 
you may reduce the cost to three and one- 


half cents. 
circulation. 


That’s $35 per thousand of 


Why are you willing to pay $35.00 when you can 
reach a circulation of 1000 with a full-page advertise- 
ment in any standard magazine for $1.00. Because you 
believe a personal typewritten message delivered under 
a two-cent stamp to the person whom you know to be 
interested in your proposition is worth 35 times as 
much as the same message sent in the less direct and 
less personal way. And it 2s worth it if the letter is 
perfectly typewritten. 

But suppose it’s a poor “imitation typewritten” 
letter—one which shows on its face that it is only one 
of 10,000 just like it run off at a thousand or twoan 
hour—then it loses that personal element for which you 
are paying $35.00 instead of $1.00a thousand, Suppose 
that 5 per cent of them, or fifty out of every thousand 
such letters should bring results. Those fifty letters 


cost you just $.70 apiece, or at the rate of $750.00 per 
thousand. Rather costly, isn't it? 





THE 


RINTOGRAP 


MULTIPLE TYPEWRITER 





Is the ONLY process machine duplicating EVERY 
ACTION OF THE TYPEWRITER, and produc- 
ing 1co% perfect typewritten letters, 

It prints by impact, not impression. 

An ounce of impact is better than pounds of pressure. 
Demonstrate this by pressing down steadily and heavily 
on a typewriter key and then try a quick, light stroke. 
The latter action is the Printograph action. Send for 
full description and sample letter, 

Factory and general offices now 
La Crosse, Wis. 


U. S. PRINTOGRAPH COMPANY 
2002 South 12th St., La Crosse, Wis. 


located at 
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Patented Dec. 22, 08 
Other patents pending 


Own your own 
Cigar Store 


HY not own a 
cigar store on a 
small scale yourself and 
keep the dealer’s profit 
in your own pocket? 
Read our offer carefully 


—it shows you how. 


Fifty SARGENT 


PERFECTOS 
(Regular Price $3.50) 
O SARGENT PATENT 
NC CIGAR CHEST 
(Regular Price $3.50) 


$3.5 FOR 


BOTH 


We believe the Sargent Cigar is ex- 
actly the kind of cigar that will suit your 
taste. But because we cannot grove it to 
you in any other way, we make you the 
above trial offer. 

We want you to ¢vy Sargent Cigars. 
If you do, you’ll come back for more. 
That’s the only reason we can afford 
to make such an introduction offer at 
our own risk. 

Cigars by the box are much more 
economical than cigars purchased two 
or three at a time, provided you can find 
a brand that you will enjoy smoking, 
and have a satisfactory means of pre- 
serving them. 


The Sargent Cigar 


The Sargent 
Chest Free pitss?i2! 
Chest is a perfect little cigar store in 
itself. It is made of oak, mission finish, 
glass-lined and sanitary. No pads or 
sponges to bother with, the moisture 
being supplied by a new process. With 
a Sargent Cigar Chest you never lose 
money. on dried-out cigars. The Chest 
will be sent you with your first order 
and is yours even if you never buy an- 
other cigar of us. 


9? 
Our “Money Back” Guarantee 

If cigars and chest are not up to your expec- 
tations, send them back at our expense and we 
will refund your money without question. 

Send us $3.50 and we will ship you 50 Sargent Perfectos 
and the Cigar Chest. | z : 

f you order 100 cigars, price $7.00, we will prepay 
express charges on cigars and chest, anywhere in theUnited 
States. : 

For $2 00 extra we will send a mahogany chest instead 
of oak; or for $3.00 extra, one of Circassian Walnut. Sub- 
sequent orders of cigars filled at $7.00 for 100, $3.50 for 50. 

Rererexces: Peguonnock National Bank, First 
Bridgeport National Bank, or City National 
Bank, all of Bridgeport. 


SARGENT CIGAR CO. 
564 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn 


Larger Cigar Chests for Hotels, Clubs, etc. Send for catalog. 


Sargent Perfecto 
Exact Size 








in securing definite information. The vol- 
ume is frofusely illustrated and has been 
provided with a full index to names and 
places. 

The City History Club is now thirteen 
years old, having been founded by Mrs. 
Robert Abbe in 1896. Mrs. Abbe has been 
its devoted friend and liberal patroness 
ever since. She contributes to the pres- 
ent work a preface. During the past two 
years the usefulness of the club has been 
materially extended. Under Mrs. Abbe’s 
presidency, new elements have been drawn 
into it, and through their cooperation the 
work has become in many ways more fruit- 
ful. Its influence among young people has 
been long notable. The field is a large one, 
and it is to be hoped that the work now 
thriving so well may be indefinitely pro- 
longed. 

Keppel, Frederick. Christmas in Art.. The Na- 
tivity as Depicted by Artists of the Fifteenth and 


Sixteenth Century. Illustrated. 312mo, pp. 161. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $2.50 net. 


Kingsley, Florence Morse. The Star of Love. 
Pp. 382. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Miss Kingsley will add materially to an 
already wide and favorable reputation by 
this latest novel. It depicts the life of 
Queen Esther in a Series of strong, dramatic 
pictures that give the Bible story a new 
meaning and beauty. There is abundant 
evidence of exhaustive research and the 
author has made such good use of her ma- 
terial that familiarity with the main inci- 
dents of the story is not sufficient to de- 
tract from its interest. 

Ahasuerus or Xerxes is painted in some- 
what more favorable colors than those 
usually allotted to him—his love of jus- 


tice, hatred of pretense, and response to| 


genuine affection standing out in stronger 
relief than the well-known vices with which 
history has credited him. In an especially 
favorable light does the dread monarch 
appear in the guise of humble suitor for 
the favor of the Hebrew maiden. It is 
largely through her influence that he learns 
the unusual lesson that ‘‘every deed of 
wickedness partakes of the nature of the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, in that it 
can not be altered or undone, but ever 
goes on performing its dark work.’’ Amid 
the coarseness and ostentation of the Per- 
sian court, the wonderful sweetness and 
purity of Esther, ‘‘the star of love,’’ shine 
out in welcome relief. Numerous minor 
characters are introduced which, while 
given little or no mention in the Biblical 
account, had a hand in shaping the events 
of this period. Among them were Atossa, 
the wily mother of the king, Zarara, the 
wife of Haman, and the independent but 
beautiful daughter of Xerxes. 

The novel is exquisitely bound and its 
rich iJlustrations in Oriental coloring are 
appropriate and pleasing. 

Lancaster, F. Hewes. 


tispiece. 12mo, pp. 343. 
& Co. $1.25. 


Fron- 


Marie of Arcady. 
Small, Maynard 


Boston: 


Lea, Homer. 
piece, maps. 
& Bros. 


Lee-Hamilton, Eugene. Mimma Bella. Fron- 
tispiece. 12mo, pp. 65. New York: Duffield & Co. 


The Valor of Ignorance. Frontis- 
12mo, pp. 343. New York: Harper 
$1.80 net. 





IF YOUR DINNER DISTRESSES 
half a teaspoon of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in hali 
a glass of water brings quick relief—makes digestion 
natural and easy. 





Lepelletier, Edmond. Paul Verlaine. His Life 
—His Work. Translated by E. M. Lang. Illustrated. 
New York: Duffield & Co. 


This book is the pious tribute of a friend 
of thirty-six years, and it aims especially 
to dispel the false lights of the legends that 
surround the name of Paul Verlaine. It 
is written in response to the injunction of 
the poet himself, who, when, in one of his 
several hospital sojourns, reflecting upon 
the ordinary ways of his life, committed 
his reputation, both personal and literary, 
to the keeping of Mr. Lepelletier. We are 
reminded by insistent assertions backed 
up by the most detailed of evidence that 
the Verlaine of tradition, that is, the Ver- 
laine of his last few years, a dissolute Bo- 
hemian, with no home but a wine shop 
and no food but absinthe, was not the real 
man who has left an imperishable name 
in the annals of French poetry. 

It is one of the curious ironies of life that 
his real nature should have abhorred this 
example in Villon, or others of his prede- 
cessors with whom his name has been most 
often associated. He came of a respectable 
bourgeois family, dignified by the posses- 
sion of landed estates, and he looked for- 
ward to a life of commonplace routine in 
a government office, relieved by a devo- 
tion to poetry. Such a life he actually en- 
tered upon, but it was broken up by the 
wars of 1870; and from that time onward 
Paul Verlaine was unsettled both in place 
of residence and nature of occupation. 
Mr. Lepelletier does not disguise the fact 
that he was ever the victim of an appetite 
for drink and of a waywardness of temper 
that continually warred with the other 
side of his nature craving for. stability. It. 
often becomes a sordid struggle, more in- 
teresting and valuable, perhaps, to the 
student of morbid psychology than to the 
general reader; but it is well for the world 
at large to know the best that is to be said 
for him. 

In the background of this picture of mis- 
doing, fervid repentance, lapses into some- 
thing that came near crime, weighed with 
prison terms, hospital sojourns, and ardu- 
ous efforts at respectable employment, 
passes the melancholy figure of his mother. 
Her life was full of devotion to her only 
son, forgiveness for his shortcomings, and 
ready assistance from her not ample 
means. She waited for him at prison doors 
to be the first to greet and encourage him 
on his release. She changed her place of 
abode to suit the vagrant fancy of his ca- 
pricious nature. She scarcely remitted 
uny maternal duty until extreme age and 
questionable advice brought about some- 
thing like rupture between them. 

This book has other valuable features 
than the intimate study of an extremely 
complex character. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of French poetry, 
particularly that phase of it which com- 
prehends the movement known as ‘‘the 
Parnassians’’ and its merging into the 
‘““symbolist.”’ Verlaine was a_ central 
figure in these and an influence in -the en- 
largement.of metrical variety. He showed, 
as Arthur Symons says, that French poetry 
could be written without rhetoric. It con- 
tains, moreover, some vivid pictures of 
French literary society of an earlier day 

(Continued on page 784) 
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ANGELUS 
PLAYER-PIANO 


Gia ti winter. evenings and the 
long winter days, your dances, 
parties, teas, at-homes—all forms of 
winter home events, are made doubly 
and trebly more enjoyable for your- 
self, your family and your guests if you 
have the ever ready source of pleasure 
and entertainment —- the Angelus 
Player-Piano. Be sure to purchase 
an Angelus Player-Piano. For 
one reason, because only the Angelus 
is constructed with the 


Diaphragm 
Pneumatics 


These actuate the piano hammers as do 
the fingers of a pianist when they strike 
the keys. Since 1888 we have been 
using Diaphragm Pneumatics 
in the construction of our instruments 
and have yet to know of one bursting 
or wearing out. 


A public test in New York during 
several months showed that although the 
Diaphragm Pneumatics in the 
Angelus had been inflated and deflated 
over seventy millions of times, not one 
showed appreciable signs of wear. 

Besides being everlastingly durable — so 
different from the common bellows pneumat- 
ics, which are bound to wear out in the 
creases or folds if given any considerable 
service—they give a pliant, resilient touch like 
that of the human fingers. No other Piano 
Player has the human touch of the Angelus. 

The Knabe-Angelus, Emerson-Angelus 
and Angelus Player-Piano in the United 
State. The Gourlay-Angelus and 
Angelus Player-Piano in Canada. 


Write for our beautiful booklet and 
name of convenient dealer. 


The Wilcox & White Co. 


Business established 1877 


Meriden, Conn. 


Regent House Regent Street London 
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where many a figure now famous is pictured 
in their early years of struggle. 


Letters from G, G. New York: 


Henry Holt & Co. 


Mahaffy, John P. What have the Greeks Done 
for Modern Civilization? Lowell Lectures of 1908- 
1909. 8vo, pp. 263. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


We are sorry that Professor Mahaffy has 
come to this country with the common 
and popular European ideas of a great 
American university. In delivering the 
Lowell Lectures and naturally choosing a 
subject connected with Greek literature, 
he has evidently formed a very definite 
idea of the audience which was to greet 
and to listen to him. To read these lec- 
tures one would suppose, if we may read 
also between the lines, that the Professor 
considered Greek to be utterly forsworn 
at Cambridge. He therefore writes, or 
rather speaks, as if he were addressing 
merely an English-speaking audience to 
whom the accent of Greek poetry, the 
periods of Greek prose, and the subtilties 
of Greek philosophy were utterly unknown. 
He seems to feel himself somewhat in the 
position of Max Mueller introducing Eng- 
lish audiences to Sanscrit literature, when 
Sanscrit was almost an unknown tongue 
in English universities. Mr. Mahaffy has 
no hesitation in speaking contemptuously 
of the ‘‘bread-and-butter’’ electives [which 
obtain in many universities. He reveals 
a suspicion that the literary training which 
a youth should obtain during the precious 
four or five years of his intellectual tutel- 
age is incomplete unless he be brought to 
grapple with Greek as he grapples with an 
antagonist on the football field. This is 
natural enough in a scholar who felt him- 
self compelled to inform his audience that 
there were many things which he knew 
about his subject, but did not tell them, a 
polite way of intimating that pearls are 
not to be scattered indiscriminately, and 
are not calculated to appease appetites of 
less ethereal tastes. There is evidence of 
this attitude of the lecturer’s mind in all 
he says. He can give his readers no idea 
of the style of Euripides except by quoting 
a familiar tag from Tennyson, and he 
quotes it in two places. Thucydides he 
heroically attempts to measure for his au- 
dience by comparing his style with that of 
an English novelist—George Meredith; 
and the later Greek orators be illustrates 
by citing Milton and Gladstone. He con- 
descendingly recommends to Harvard Uni- 
versity the best English translations of 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, etc., as if these 
masters were inaccessible to his hearers 
excepting through the medium of a ‘‘pony.” 
Fancy his lecturing on Greek literature at 
Heidelberg, or Berlin, and giving such a 
‘“‘tip’’ to the scholars in these universities 
by pointing out the best German transla- 
tion of A’schylus. 

This prepossession of Professor Mahaffy 
has naturally hindered the free treatment 
of his subject and he seems to be lecturing 
to the intelligent workingmen in a me- 
chanics’ institute, or the ‘‘young ladies’’ 
of a fashionable boarding-school. The 
broad and deep handling of his theme is 
also somewhat hampered by the cut and 


16mo, pp. 223. 
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dried academic divisions into which the 
lecturer divides his subject. Instead of 
taking abstract topics, which imply a 
generalization, he divides his matter up 
into lectures on poetry, prose, art, science, 
and higher thinking. It is impossible for 
Professor Mahaffy to write anything that 
is not informing, and these lecturer, thin 
and superficial as they must needs be as 
adapted to the audience the lectures con- 
sidered he was to address, are interesting. 
But when we think of Max Mueller, with 
all his fads, his fancies, and some will say, 
his scientific errors, when we consider the 
imagery that illuminated his pages, and 
the felicity even of his conjectures, we 
turn from this work with a feeling of dis- 
appointment. But perhaps these lectures 
will serve a purpose which the trustees of 
the Lowell Lectures may have had in mind. 
They may make known to those who have 
chosen what Professor Mahaffy considers 
money bane ‘‘bread and butter,” for their 
university pabulum, the fact that Greek 
is still a vital force in literature and edu- 
cation, that Thucydides is, as Pitt styled 
it, ‘‘the statesman’s hand-book,”’ and that 
the very minutiz of Greek scholarship are 
not unworthy of a few years’ study in 
that to master these is to gain a key which 
unlocks an intellectual treasure-house 
whose gold has been current coin among 
the elect through every age of the world 
up to the present time. It is on this ac- 
count that we feel grateful to this eminent 
Grecian for his visit to the West and the 
fruit of his erudition which he has left be- 
hind him. 


Mansion, J. E. [General Editor]. 
Shorter French Texts. 13 vols. “L’ 
Dumas; “Choix de, Poésies Faciles”; “‘Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,” by Moliére; ‘Podmes Napo- 
léoniens”; ‘Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur,” by Erck- 
mann-Chatrian; ‘‘Contes a ma Sceur,” by Moreau; 
‘“Le Médecin Malgré Lui,” by Moliére; “L’Avocat 
Patelin”’;  Choix de Contes Populaires,” by Sebil- 
lot; “L Avare, by Moliére; ‘‘ Les Jumeaux de 
L’ Hotel Corneille,” by About; ‘Michel Perrin,” by 
de Bawr; ‘‘Recits tirés des Impressions de Voy- 
age D’ Alexandre Dumas.” 16mo. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Marriott, Crittenden. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
Marshall, W. V. A Curb to Predatory Wealth. 
12mo, pp. 135. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 
Matthews, Franklin. Back to Hampton Roads. 
Cruise of the U. S. Atlantic Fleet from San Francisco 


Corwell’'s 
gS by 


The Isle of Dead Ships. 
265. Philadelphia: J. B. 


to Hampton Roads, July, 7), 1908—February 22, 
1909. Supplementary to ‘‘ With the Battle Fleet.’ 
Illustrated. 312mo, pp. 292. New York: B. W. 


Huebsch. $1.50. 


McCook, Henry C. Ant Communities and How 
they are Governed. A Study in Natural Civics. II- 


lustrated. 312mo, pp. 320. New York: Harper & 
ros, $2 net. 

McElroy, John. The Struggle for Missouri. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 342. Washington: National 
Tribune Co. $2. 

McFarlane, Arthur Redney McGaw. A 


Story of the Big Show rm the Cheerful Spirit. Il- 
lustrated. 312mo, pp. 268. Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co. $1.50. 

McMurry, Charles A.. Special Method in Read- 
ing in the Grades. Including the Oral Treatment of 
Stories and the Reading of Classics. 12mo, pp. 351. 
New York: Macmillan Co. °$1.25 net. 


Meredith, George. Last Poems. 12mo, pp. 64 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


Morse, Anson Ely. The Federalist Party in Mas- 
sachusetts to the Year 1800. 8vo, pp. 231. Prince- 
ton: University Library. 

Murray, J. Lovell. The Apologetic of Modern 
Missions. Eight Outline Studies. 16mo, pp. 80. 
New York: Student Volunteer Movement. 15 cents. 

Musselman, H. T. The Baptist Teacher-Train- 
ing Manual. Introductory Book. (First Standard 
Course.) 12mo, pp. 320. Philadelphia: Griffith & 
Rowland Press. 30 cents net. 


Newman, Carrie S. Kindergarten in the Home. 


A Book for Parents and for all Interested in Child- 
Training. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 259. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. 
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The simple reason 





is the most economical car to buy 


You have, no doubt, heard it said that “‘the Cadillac never 
goes out of commission.”’ 


And now the Cadillac product is acquiring another distinction. 


The old tribute of praise is being supplemented by another. 
This latter says that the Cadillac of 1909 commands a higher 
(proportionate) price to-day than any year-old car on the 
market. 


And the more you analyze that fact the more will its impor- 
tance grow upon you. 

Now why should this be true of the Cadillac ‘‘ Thirty’’ in par- 
ticular; and what specia] superiority does the car possess 
over others that makes it as good value in its second year 
as in its first? 


The answer is almost disappointingly simple:— Because no 
other car in the history of the industry has ever been built 
with the same thoroughness and care. 


Is that all? Yes, that is all—but how much it means to you! 

The length of time your car will last—the duration of service 
it will render you—is in direct proportion to the degree of 
skill and knowledge exercised in its building. 

Almost any car nowadays will answer reasonably well fora time. 


How long that time will be depends entirely upon the extent 
to which the liability to wear, repair and friction has been 
reduced by correct methods of manufacture. 


Four-cylinder 
30-horse-power 
Three-speed slid- 


ing-gear transmission 


$1600 


(F. O. B. Detroit) 


Including the following 
equipment : — Magneto, 
four-unit coil with dry cells, 


It is conceded that no plant in the world surpasses the Cadil- 
lac plant in that respect. 


An examination of the chassis of the Cadillac “‘ Thirty’’ 
delights the heart of the expert engineer. 


His trained-eye discerns master workmanship at every point as 
the eye of an artist detects the handwork of genius. 


He will point out to you the parts and the surfaces upon 
which the long life and service of the motor depend and 
show you how scientific methods of manufacture have ex- 
erted themselves to the uttermost to ward off friction and 
wear. 


He will tell you what is unquestionably true —that with or- 
dinary intelligent care, the Cadillac “ Thirty’’ should keep 
continuously in commission for an indefinite period. 


And the same elements that make for long life—the safe- 
guarding against friction and wear by scrupulously close 
and fine workmanship—are an assurance also of the lowest 
cost of upkeep in any motor car. 


The Cadillac ‘‘ Thirty’’ is undeniably the least expensive car 
you can buy because it will last longer and cost less to 
maintain. And it will last you longer and cost you less 
to maintain for the simple and most excellent reason that 
it is the most skillfully constructed car in the world, re- 
gardless of price. 





one pair gas lamps and 
generator, one pair side oil 
lamps, one tail lamp, horn, 
set of tools, pump and tire 
repair kit, robe rail, tire 
irons. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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Peixotto, Ernest. Through the French Prov- 
inces. Illustrations by the author. New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1909. 

Were not this record of travel reenforced 
by very charming sketches it would be 
more or less unimportant. Mr. Peixotto 
traverses, for the most part, a well-known 
country about which numberless books 
have been written. His point of view is 
personal, perhaps the only resort of a 
writer of travel sketches with so many 
predecessors. Yet with such ‘‘personal’’ 
writers as Henry James and Vernon Lee 
as predecessors, the writer who adopts that 
point of view has to make very sure that 
his emotional reactions in the face of fa- 
miliar scenes are matter for interesting 
reading. In one sense Mr. Peixotto is 
among the pioneers. He travels by motor- 
boat or motor-car for the most part, and 
of course we shall get that way only touch- 
and-go impressions, with much time given 
to the record of encounters for purely ma- 
terial comforts. One does not find the 
record of good or bad dinners or lunches, 
comfortable or uncomfortable beds, end- 
lessly diverting. When, for example, one 
sees what a motor-boat journey on the 
Oise can bring to a traveler in comparison 
with a canoe trip with Stevenson, one 
votes probably against the latest inven- 
tions for locomotion. 

This is not to say, however, that the 
; : ; : { : oresent book is devoid of interest. The 
UXURY in a Limousine bi also visits scctions of France not 

i seen by every tourist, it is true: some un- 
plate glass... Easy springs, tires of adcquate size Bee familiar chateaux about Fontainebleau, 
and a quiet, powerful motor are essential elements. . Sas] the country of the Touraine cliff-dwellers, 
Neither the essentials nor the refinements are lacking oe the land of the old troubadours. The style 


* eel is fluent; but the drawings are a sufficient 
here ;—luxury in an Oldsmobile is all that you have justification. Here Mr. Peixotto is indi- 
imagined possible in a motor car. 


vidual and charming, and his book will be 
“Special” Four Cylinder “Limited” Six Cylinder valued for thes2 graphic representations of 


a land of romance. 
36 inch and 42 inch tires 


a 


mears more than f.ne upholstery and 








Priest, George Madison. A Brief History of Ger- 

man Literature. Based on Gotthold Klee’s ‘*Grund- 

OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN zuge der deutsehen Literaturgeschichte. 12mo,’’ pp. 
366. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Riis, Jacob A. The a" Town. Pp. 269. New 
York: The MacmillanCo. $2. 

Mr. Riis’ story concerning his birth- 
place will make its most direct appeal to 
Danish readers. Those portions pertain- 
ing to the royal house of Denmark and 
primitive customs and traditions will in- 
terest a wider circle. From New York 
slum conditions and their betterment 
(which have thus far engaged the author's 
attention) it is a far cry to s!eepy, medieval 
Ribe across the sea. Slow, plodding con- 
servative—it is thus Mr. Riis characterizes 
the old town, whose philosophy, he says, 
has made it content, but neither rich, nor 
powerful, nor great. Despite the fact that 
the town symbol, an iron hand, was a fit- 
ting sign of its hard justice, harsher mem- 
ories are softened by the mellow haze of 


. . j forty years. Boyish sports and escapades, 
ALL the resources of this vast| OUTLINE OF SPECIFICATIONS fairs and festivals, Christmas customs and 























industrial plant are bent to the | MOTOR —four cylinder, 414x5 ; 32-40 H. P., water-cooled, traditions are among these early reminis- 


yith Mercedes honeycomt adiator. IGNITLON—Im- iat : a a rs 
perfection of the Marmon “‘ Thirty-| ported: Bosch HT. magneto and battery, dual system. cences. A loving tribute is paid the fam 
: a Ds N— Marmo' yste: of ymatic force feed, . e 

two.’’ Silent, reliable, durable, and DREPEEairwahe ccs ahah "Selective. “tranamission. ey ily doctor, the good dean of the pen 
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beautiful—decidedly the safe choice | Traported. Heas- Bright Bearings, TIRES—34 x 4. Q. D. and other local characters. Ina some 
i March time WHEEL BOSE 16 laces. er kunen ede sad strain is the chapter entitled ‘‘Our 

for any conservative buyer. Marsh, ri 00 Ibe, EQUIPNENT—Complete and highest arede. 


i i | Beautiful Summer,” describing thereturn 
Nordyke & Marmon Co = Indianapolis | Price, complete, $2650 | to the old country of Mr. Riis and ‘Elisa- 


beth,” who figures so prominently in ‘The 
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Making of an American Citizen.’ The 
book closes with an intimate picture of 
the present sovereign of Denmark. Curi- 
ous Old World places and people form 
novel and attractive illustrations. 


Rives, Amelie. 
trated. 12mo, pp. 
Bros. $1. 


Robinson, R. H. M. Naval Construction. a 4 
pared for the use of the Midshipmen of the U. 
Naval Academy. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 376. arti 
olis, Md.: United States Naval Institute. 


Roe, Frances M. A. Army Letters from an Offi- 
cer’s Wife. Pp. 387. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $2. 


Camp life from the point of view of an 
army Officer is a not unusual theme; the 
same experiences as seen through the eyes 
of the officer’s wife are not so often re- 
corded. It is the feminine quality of the 
present book that forms its principal at- 
traction. That the rdle of officer’s wife is 
not one of unalloyed pleasure is abundantly 
proven by this story of frequent danger 
and disaster. 

These letters were written from various 
military posts in Colorado, Indian Terri- 
tory, Montana, and other Western points 
during the years 1871-88. Garrison dances, 
buffalo hunts, horse thieving, and the en. 
tertainment of Indian chiefs all enter into 
the narrative. The incidents related are 
mostly of purely personal interest, for these 
seventeen years constituted a fairly peace- 
able period. 

Mrs. Roe vouches for the truth of her 
experiences and, indeed, they are suffi- 
ciently stirring to obviate the necessity of 
drawing on the imagination. The story 
is told in simple, direct language with no 
attempt at literary finish. 


Rogers, Julia Ellen. Trees Every Child Should 
Know. Illustrated. _12mo, pp. 263. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. The Boy with the U. S. 
Survey. Illustrated. r2mo, pp. 381. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 


Trix and Over-the-Moon. 
164. New York: 


Illus- 
Harper & 





THE DIFFERENCE 


Coffee Usually Means Sickness but Postum Al- 
ways Means Health. 





Those who have never tried the exper- 
iment of leaving off coffee and drinking 
Postum in its place and in this way regain- 
ing health and happiness can learn much 
from the experience of others who have 
made the trial. 

One who knows says: ‘I drank coffee 
for breakfast every morning until I had 
terrible attacks of indigestion producing 
days of discomfort and nights of sleepless- 
ness. I tried to give up the use of coffee 
entirely but found it hard-to go from hot 
coffee to a glass of water. Then I tried 
Postum. 

*“It was good and the effect was so 
pleasant that I soon learned to love it and 
have used it for several years. [ improved 
immediately after I left off coffee and took 
on Postum and am now entirely cured of my 
indigestion and other troubles all of which 
were due to coffee. am now well and 
contented and all because I changed from 
coffee to Postum. 

‘*Postum is much easier to make right 
every time than coffee, for it is soeven and 
always reliable. We never use coffee now 
in our family. We use Postum and are 
always well.’”’ 

‘“‘There’s a reason”? and it is proved by 
trial, 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter?) A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, trve, and full of human interest. 





Be One of the 


~ Thousand | 


Last year only 500 people were fortunate enough 
to get the exclusive Rauch & Lang. 

Three hundred who wanted these cars last year 
were forced to wait For we couldn’t 
turn out 300 more cars than arranged for last year 
and turn them out satisfactorily. 

We couldn’t, in less time, give each car the 
Rauch & Lang finish and style—the perfect 
motors, the silent drive. 

This year we will make 1,000 cars. If you act 
soon you can be one of the lucky thousand owners. 


Three Months to Finish 
Each Individual Body 


Each Rauch & Lang body represents the work 
of one craftsman forgo days. For every detail, even 
the most minute, is treated as if it were the most 
important part of the car. 

We have been carriage makers for over 57 years. 
No one knows better what refined people want. 

The seats are 
wide, deep and soft. 

The upholstering 
is imported broad- 
cloth or leather in 
any color to match 
the body. 

The exteriors are 
like the finest 
pianos. 


The Best of Approved Construction 


There is nothing startling about this car—noth- 
ing that smacks of sensation. 

Our mechanical features are practical — many 
are exclusive with us. 

We use a unique control. You cannot start the 
car until the control is first in the neutral position— 
it can never start accidently. 

Yet all power can be shut off instantly in any 


position. 
The One 
Electric 


Brake 


Our electric 
brake never 
fails to work, 
and in no wise 

injures the 
motor, 
The foot 





’til now. 
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brake is strong, extra large and dur- 
able. The car answers thse brakes 
at once and the weakest woman has. 
plenty of strength to stop instantly. 

We use a Corbin key in the contro} 
handle to lock the power connection. 
No one can steal the car by usinga 
nail or wire. 

We use Exide batteries of enor- 
mous capacity and extreme rugged- 
ness. 

You can ride in a Rauch & Lang 
Car as far as you’ll want to goin a day. 


This is the only 
car giving unquali- 
fied service in hilly 
cities. 

We have spared 
no expense to make 
this car the very ut- 
most in electrics. 
Other cars may be 
cheaper at first, but Rauch & Lang 
owners spend practically nothing at 
all for repairs. We have dealers in 
most of the principal cities. 

Cut out the memo below and mail 
it to us to-day for the catalog. 


(73 





The Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. 
2203 West 25th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your catalog 
and name of your local agent. 


Name 
Address 


City ioistnscing 
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The Gilliam Engine Hood Cover 


Makes motoring even more delightful in winter than in summer. 
It: covers your entire engine like a glove, is made of All Wool 
Heavy Felt, covered with Water-Proof Drill, 
Pantasote, or Leather. 

It Keeps Your Engine Warm and Dry 
and always ready to start on the first turn, INZERO WEATHER 


just the same as in summer. 
Write for full description and prices—Booklet ‘‘ D.”’ 


A Positive Protection—An Ornament. 


' The Gilliam Mfg. Co., 


Endorsed by motorists everywhere. 


Made to fit any car. 


Canton, Ohio. 
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Lines of Automobile Advertising 
in Two Issues—Oct. 30 and Nov. 6 


An interesting but not unusual record. Of course, we do not 


print 26 times that number, or 130,000 lines of Automobile 
advertising in one year. 


But there are few manufacturers of Automobiles or Accessories 
who do not agree that there is an unusual percentage of Auto- 
mobile owners and prospective purchasers among— 








65,360 Business Men and Manufacturers 
17,200 Bankers and Bank Directors 
37,550 Physicians 

38,600 Lawyers 

As well as Railroad Officials and Government Officiais, 
Architects, Dentists, Druggists, Civil Engineers, Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Engineers, etc. 


TheJiterary Digest 
The Editorial Department Motor Trips and Motor 
Cars is printed in the second issue of each month 
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| Times. 


Schwartz, Julia Augusta. Wonderful Littlé 
Lives. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 251. Boston: Little, 
| Brown & Co. $1.50. 





'**Untrodden English Ways,’ disclosed in 











THE “KLEAN” PIPE fin. et Sie 
last puff cool and 
poisonous nicotine can soak into the tobacco to 


bite your a or disgust your taste. Push up 


bottom with finger to clean off ashes and keep fire at 

top exposed to the air. Bottom and stem can be re- 

moved and entire pipe thoroughly cleaned, Dealers 

ean’t supply you—sen Price, postal, 
ec each (two for oi) atamaee will 

faction guaranteed. Catalog matied free. 


(Patented) B.D. GATES, 808 N, Kast Ave,, OAK PARK, ILL, | 


MAKE MONEY EASY | 


Agents wanted in every county to sell the popular 








A NEW WEECTIOI a GOOD WRENCH 
THE PERFEG 
WRENC 
























Useful 
Made 


ECTI 
Tool 













It is ALL STEEL—capable of. in- 
stantaneous adjustment, holds like a 
vise, has positive grip, never slips or mars, and is 
ALWAYS ready to use. 

Indispensable to automobilists, mechanics and 
pekeans. Unquestionably the handiest tool around 
factory, workshop or house, Can be used as tool- 
holder, nyibe, clamp, pliers, pipe or monkey wrench 
INSTANTLY, without change of parts. 

The Perfection is made in three sizes, 8, 10, 12 
inch; and three finishes, polished steel, gun metal, 
nickel. Prices range from $2.00 upwards. (Money 
refunded after three days’ trial if dissatisfied, ) 

* You'll want one when you see it.” 

For circular address 


PERFECTION WRENCH COMPANY 
118 N. Main St., Port Chester, N.Y. 








Novelty Knives for Christmas = tthe name, address, 
photo, lodge emblem, etc., on ha 


“AGENTS EARN 
$75 to $300 a Mo. 
(We show you how) 


Big profite—quick eales—exclusive territory. Write quick 
for our libera wh pee he making special offer to agents, Our 
new self shar e auickest sellers for 


lady agents. NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., ‘80 Bar St. ,Canton,0. 















































|notable addition to the series of popular 







Sage, Edmund. Masters of the City. A Novel of 
To-day. 12mo, pp. 127. Philadelphia: Madoc Pub- 
lishing Co. 


Sale, Edith Tunis. 
Illustrated. 
B. Lippincott Co. 


Manors of Virginia in Colonia] 
8vo, pp. 309. Philadelphia: 


J. $5 net. 


Scott, Temple. The Pleasure of Reading the Bible. 
16mo, pp. 47. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 50 
cents. 
Seebach, Margaret R. That Man Donaleitis—A 
Story of the Coal Regions. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 
Be. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publishing Society 

i238, 








Shelley, Henry C. Inns and Taverns of Old Lor- 
don. Setting forth the historical and literary asso- 
ciations of those ancient hostelries, together with an 
account of the most notable coffee houses, clubs and 
pleasure gardens of the British metropolis. lllus- 
trated. Small quarto, pp. 366. Boston: L. C. Page 


& 


oO. 


Mr. Shelley’s recent volume, entitled 
him an agreeable faculty for writing popu- 
lar books of travel. He knows how to 
make well-worn paths newly interesting. 
His present volume takes the reader to 
many quaint and interesting places. Some 
of these will prove to be already known to 
readers, provided they have been in Lon- 
don; others when read of here seem likely 
to attract their footsteps when next they 
go. The illustrations are interesting and 
frequently are unfamiliar. The work is a 









travel books issued in late years in uniform 
style by the same publishers. 


Shumway, Daniel Bussier. The Nibelungen- 
lied. Translated from the Middle High German. 
With an Introductory sketch and notes. 12mo, pp. 
339- Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 2. 


Smith, David Eugene. The Teaching of Arith- 






metic. 8vo, pp. 120. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University. . 
Squibb’s Materia Medica. 1908 Price-List. A 





Complete Alphabetical List of the Squibb products, 
embracing the articles in the U. Pharmacopceia 
(VIII. Revision) and the National Formulary. o- 
gether with the non-official Chemicals, Pharmaceu- 
ticals, Tablets and Newer Remedies in general use. 
Setting forth their origin; Latin and English titles; 
| Synonyms; Physical and Chemical Characteristics; 
Incompatibilities; Antidotes; Therapeutic Indica: 
tions; Doses, etc. 1r2mo, pp. 418. New York: 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


Stephens, Kate. Stories from Old Chronicles. 
12mo, pp. 639. Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.50. 











The teaching of history to children is 

much facilitated if they be induced to take 
up the study themselves through the me- 
| dium of tales, stories, and anecdotes. Early 
| history was simply a tissue of tales and an- 
|ecdotes, such as we find in Herodotus and 
\the Sagas, and very largely in the Bible. 
The present collection of stories from 
Froissart and the English chronicles is just 
the work to place in a young pupil’s hands 
as he or she steps from the area of Ameri- 
can history into the period of European 
medievalism, with its elements of romance, 
its incidents of primitive virtue, valor, and 
daring. 

















The Football Boys of 
Illustrated. 
& Shepard 


Stratemeyer, Edward. 
Lakeport, or, More Goals than One. 
r2mo, pp. 324. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 


Co. $1.25. 









American Business Law with 


Sullivan, John J. 
New York: D. Apple- 


Legal Forms. 12mo, pp. 433. 
ton & Co. $1.50 net. 






A Story 


Boston: 


Thompson, Adele E. American Patty. 
lof 1812. Illustrated. r2mo, pp. 306. 
| Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 
| 









| Wittle, Walter. My Country! An Illustrated and 
| Illuminated version of the American National An- 
\them. New York: Tandy -Thomas Co. 


Ward Hill—the Teacher. 
Philadelphia: Griffith 





Tomlinson, Everett T. 
| Illustrated. r2mo, pp. 303. 
| & Rowland Press. $1.25. 
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Tomlinson, Everett T. For the Stars and Stripes. 
\llustrated. 12mo, pp. 415. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. 1.50. 


Troward, T. The Dore Lectures. Paper cover, 
12mo, pp. 109. New York: Roger Bros. 


Twain, Mark. Extract from Captain Storm- 
field’s Visit to Heaven. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 
120. New York: Harper & Bros. $1. 


Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Schuyler. History of the 
City of New York in the Seventeenth Century. 2 
volumes. Volume 1—New Amsterdam; Volume [1 
—New York under the Stuarts. 


Maps. 8vo, pp. 
XXViii-533, Xii-640. New 


York: Macmillan Co. 

Histories of the city of New York there 
have been in some numbers. Earliest of 
these, in what we may call modern times, 
was Mrs. Booth’s, which, in spite of its de- 
fects, long did service as a kind of stand- 
ard book on the subject. Then came Mrs. 
Lamb’s notable undertaking, which en- 
joyed a somewhat uninterrupted career 
for many years, deficient tho it was of all 
scientific methods in treatment. In those 
years we had also a volume from Theodore 
Roosevelt, much smaller in compass than 
the two others, being in fact hardly more 
than a sketch; but this was intended to 
fit in with a series of small books dealing 
with great cities. 

There has long been room for a work on 
this theme, which should combine literary 
qualities with intelligent research, scien- 
tific methods, and constructive power. In 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book, it is not too 
much to say that all these qualities are met. 
The two volumes do not complete the work 
which she has planned. They deal only 
with the seventeenth century. Later vol- 
umes will carry forward the story—just 
how far perhaps can not now be definitely 





THE WAY OUT 


Change of Food Brought Success and 
Happiness 


An ambitious but delicate girl, after fail- 
ing to go through school on account of 
nervousness and hysteria, found in Grape- 
Nuts the only thing that seemed to build 
her up and furnish her the peace of health. 

‘From infancy,’’ she says, ‘‘I have not 
been ris» Being ambitious to learn at 
any cost I finally got to the High School 
but soon had to abandon my studies on ac- 
count of nervous prostration and hysteria. 

‘My food did not agree with me. I grew 
thin and despondent. I could not enjoy 
the simplest social affair for I suffered con- 
stantly from nervousness in spite of all sorts 
of medicines. 

“This wretched condition continued until 
I was twenty-five, when I became interested 
in the lecters of those who had cases like 
mine and who were being cured by eating 
Grape-Nuts. 

“Thad little faith, but procured a box 
and after the first dish I experienced a 
peculiar satisfied feeling that 1 had never 
gained from any ordinary food. I slept 
and rested better that night and in a few 
days began to grow stronger. 

“T had a new feeling of peace and restful- 
ness. Ina few weeks, to my grea joy, ~ 
headaches and nervousness left me and ] 
became bright and hopeful. I resumed oe 
studies and later taught ten months with 
ease—of course using Grape-Nuts every day. 
Me is now four years since I began to use 

Grape-Nuts. Iam the mistress of a happy 
home and the old weakness has never 
returned.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.’’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 





The 
Silent 





yt 


For Calling 


Shopping 
Theatres and 
All Social 


Functions 


Most Economical 


The brougham, the phaeton, the run- 
about and the surrey are all condensed 
into this one luxurious Waverly Electric, 
seating two or four passengers. 

In any one of its forms, it is the most 
dignified, stylish vehicle imaginable. 

Maintained for much less than a team 
of horses, it is vastly more capable, more 
comfortable, more speedy, more easily 
cared for, and more dependable for con- 
stant service. Driven by women of 
refinement, without coachman, chauffeur 
or escort. 

The new Waverley driving system is 
enclosed in a dust-proof case, which 
prevents noise and keeps the dust out. 

The Waverley Controller (Patent No. 
928028) makes this car the safest of all 
motor vehicles. 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 





This Handsome Brougham is the 


of All Luxuries 


It cannot be started except on low 
speed ; never jumps. 

The Waverley Drop Sill (Patent No. 
38621) adds to the graceful lines of the 
body design and brings the step, floor 
and seat nearer the ground than in any 
other electric coupe. 

The Waverley’s normal radius of 
travel—4o to 60 miles on one charge— 
is amply sufficient even for suburban 
residents. A radius of 100 miles or 
more can be given if desired. 

No other vehicle, whether horse- 
drawn, or power-driven, gives such long, 
splendid service at so low a cost per 
mile. 

Write for our booklet, “ How Far Will 
an Electric Run?” and our complete 
catalog. 


130 S. East Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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LOOK' i910 METZ 


, Sold entirely on ei 
merits and by 
novel selling plan. 4 
Spring waiting is | 
agonizing. Secure 
your position now. 

Write for Book ‘‘O” 

WALTHAM, MASS. 


ThE 


METZ COMPANY - 





POWER In The A. B. C. AUTO 
Power to go up the steepest hills or 
run at 30 miles an hour. Yet Simple, 
Practical, Safe and Durable. 2 
perate — > 


no repairs. 

most perfect type 

of reliable, low 

Reese pce nasi hy 

16 to 35 h. p.; air e . 
or water cooled engine; 2, 8, or 4 passenger bodies, Write 
today for FREE Catalogue. Address 


A. B. C. MOTOR VEHICLE MFG. CO., 3911 Morgan St., St. Louis, Me. 


IRON CEMENT 
MOTOR REPAIR PACKAGE 


Invaluable for repairing cracks or 
leaks in motor cylinders, radiators, 
boilers, screw-joints, etc. 


SPOOTH-ON 


aa 


qt il 


ee iL | 
is mt ¢ 
atl 


al 
< wl 


Also for repairing leaks or cracks in 
house-heating boilers, stoves, fur- 
naces, sinks, pipes and articles of iron 
or steel, 


One pack age with complete 
2 


100 - page Vlustrated in- 
struction bo on: $7.00. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 


Jersey Cit 
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“Tm Going Out 
—Have Dinner 
at Seven.” 


Speak your messages directly to 
anyone in the house without going 
out of the room. Save steps—save 
time—save stair climbing. 


Regulate and direct your house- 
hold from any part of the house. 

Home builders are appreciating 
more and more the convenience— 
the necessity of the 


Intercommunicating Telephones 


The instruments and apparatus are made by the manufac- 
turers of the 4,500,000 “Bell” telephones, which is sufficient 


guarantee of their efficiency. 


The cost of installation is very reasonable—less than 25 
dollars a station covers labor and all material. The cost of 
maintenance is practically nothing. 


No switchboard. No operator—every one makes his own 
connection by pressing a button. 
Always ready for service night 
or day. 


Write our nearest house for descriptive Bulletin No. 8066 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Saint Louis, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, a City, Los Angeles, 
ve 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Dallas, Seattle, 
Atlanta. Minneapolis. Omaha. Salt Lake City. 
MONTREAL, WINNIPEG ANTWERP LonDON 
- A = Nay inched VER ‘ a Western Electric 
orthern Electric an . Co. Co. 
Mfg. Co., Ltd. ‘i vaniiad 
BERLIN PaRIs 


Telephon Apparat Fabrik Société de Matériel 
E. Zweitusch & Co. Telephonique 


in your own home for Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing or 
Mandolin. One lesson weekly. Beginners or ad- 
vanced pupils. Your only expense is for postage and 


music, which averages about 2 cents a day. Estab- 
lished 1898. Thousands of pupils on over the world write: ‘‘Wish I had known of you before.”” Booklet and free 
tuition offers sent free. Address: U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box L. D., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 

















—— A. T. THOMPSON’S = 


with 5,000 candle power arc lamp, (available wherever electric 
light is used ) will project POST CARDS, MAGAZINE CUTS 
and PHOTOGRAPHS at a distance of 20 to 35 feet on a screen 
10 to 12 feet square, in natural colors, the same as lantern 
slides, but more artistic. 

Just the right lantern for Travel Talks. 

Useful for the COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CHURCH, CLUB 
or HOME. Operating expense nominal. Price $125 to $22 
Write now for illustrated catalog No. 23 or about stereopticons. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers 


15 Trement Place, BOSTON 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


stated. We shall then have a history 
the city at once adequate and readable. 

Readers somewhat familiar already wit! 
the early history of the city will be in; 
prest by the remarkable thoroughness wit}; 
which Mrs. Van Rensselaer has made r: 
searches. Long years of serious toil could 
alone have supplied her with results . 
such extent and value. It has been x 
ported privately for some years that sh 
was once heard to say to a friend, who ha 
inquired about her book, ‘‘God and I alon 
know how good it will be.’’ Now that th: 
extent of this acquaintance with the valu 
of her book has been extended to the pub 
lic, every one who reads it must see hoy 
good the work is. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of it 
is the clearness with which Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer shows that the American Revolu- 
tion did not begin on the village green at 
Lexington, but that it had been going on 
almost from the beginning of the settle- 
ment of the country. The Revolution was 
not properly an event at all, but merely a 
culminating-point in a long and slow proc- 
ess of evolution working toward an end 
which, in no circumstances, could in the 
end have been fundamentally different from 
the one that came. 


Venable, Emerson. Poets of Ohio. Selections 
representing the Poetical Work of Ohio Authors from 
the. Pioneer Period to the Present Day, with Bio 
graphical Sketches and Notes. Frontispiece. 8vo, 
pp. 356. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke Co. ‘$1.50 net. 


Warneck, Joh. The Living Christ and Dying 
Heathenism. The Experiences of a Missionary in 
Animistic Heathendom. 12mo, pp. 312. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.75 net. 


Warner, Frances Larimer. Our Invisible Supply: 
How to Obtain. Part II. Being an Advanced § Series 
of Instructions detailing Methods and giving Exam- 
ples of Demonstration of Health, Wealth, and Har 
mony. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. ‘201. New York: 
Roger Bros. $1 net. 


Washburn, George. Fifty Years in Constanti- 
nople, and Recollections of Robert College. 8vo, pp. 
317. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. 


This is practically the history of a col- 
lege, and college histories are not very 
interesting, as a rule, excepting to those 
locally or educationally connected with 
them. The history of Robert College, how- 
ever, is fascinating as a romance. He must 
have had a bold spirit who conceived the 
idea of building a temple of learning, quiet 
thought, and intellectual contemplation in 
Europe’s most stormy center, where the 
intrigues of Russian, French, and English 
diplomatists were struggling with the 
forces of autocracy and religious fanati- 
cism, where Christians were being mas- 
sacred by the thousands in the streets of 
Constantinople, and the villages of Bul- 
garia or Armenia, and where a Sultan the 
most inscrutable and the most brilliant in 
statesmanship was holding his own when 
all the diplomacy of Europe was arrayed 
against him. Robert College is a monu- 
ment not only to that Christopher R. 
Robert who founded it, but to the patient 
effort, enthusiasm, and tact of those who 
propounded the idea and helped the New 
York merchant to carry it out. 

Mr. Christopher Rheinlander Robert, 
who founded the college at Constantinople, 
was a New York merchant descended from 
a French Huguenot family of Rochelle, 
France. While Mr. Robert was much in- 
terested in the Christian missions, being 
treasurer of the American Home Mission- 





ary Society, he was the first man of means 
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in America to see the necessity for a new 
departure in Turkey, where religious mis- 
sionary work was being actively prose- 
cuted. He saw what a Christian college, 
undenominational, open to any student 
whatever his creed or nationality, might 
do in that city which has been called the 
key of the East. To further this end this 
rich man made many sacrifices of his for- 
tune, and in 1864 a board was constituted 
and incorporated, under the name of ‘The 
Trustees of Robert College of Constanti- 
nople,’’ and the college was included with 
other State institutions in the University 
of the State of New York. The college 
was first opened in a building belonging 
to the mission at Bebec on the Bosporus 
in 1863, with only four students. A larger 
and more imposing building was raised 
under the direction of the President Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin at Hessas, on a lovely site 
overlooking the Bosporus, and into this 
stately house of learning the president, his 
family, and students moved, May 17, 1871. 
The college has proved a great success; be- 
ginning with four students, the number 
registered last year was 373. The nation- 
alities represented in the present students 
include Armenians, Bulgarians, Greeks, 
etc. The instructors number twenty-one, 
including the faculty of fourteen profes- 
sors. Besides these there are fourteen 
teachers or tutors. 

Dr. Washburn introduces this record of 
a great American college in the Orient with 
a condensed account of political events in 
Turkey from the close of the Crimean War 
to the rise of the Young Turks, and the 
inauguration of Constitutionalism at Con- 
stantinople. This résumé is lucid and 
complete, and as we read between the lines 
we see how Moslem has been gradually 
drawn toward Occidental ideas and usages 
and how the creation of Robert College 
was in a large measure the thin end of a 
wedge which has rent asunder the wall of 
Oriental autocracy and let in that broad 
stream of Western culture, morals, and 
political standards which revolutionized 
an empire sixteen centuries old. 

The portraits and views of the college 
and the index render complete a most in- 
teresting volume. 

Way, L. N. The Call of the Heart. Frontispiece. 
I2mo, pp. 332. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 


Wells, Carolyn. The Clue. Frontispiece. 
pp. 341. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Susanna and Sue. Pp. 
Fe Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1.50. 


This quaint story of Shaker life is both 
novel and readable. It is written in Mrs. 


Pears 


Learn to say “ Pears’” 
when you ask for soap. 
There are other soaps, of 
course, but Pears’ is best 
for you and matchless for 
the complexion. 


You can buy Pears’ everywhere, 


I2mo, 
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hen you get up 
in the morning 


dip your face in 
cool water—then use 
a refreshing lather of 
Gillette soap—briskly 
rubbed in. 

Now pick up your 
Gillette razor and 
under its easy strokes, 
the beard slips off 
smooth and clean. 

It takes about three 
minutes—many Gil- 
lette users do it in two 
minutes. 

After shaving, rinse 
the face in cool water 
and dry with a soft 
towel. 

There is nothing to 
do with your razor ex- 
cept hold it under the 
open faucet or splash 


New. York, Times Bldg. 
Chieago, Stock Exehange Bldg. 


Do You Want Real 
Shaving Comfort 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
London Office, 17 Holborn Viaduet 540 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


















it about in the basin of 
water. It requires no 
special care—no strop- 
ping, no honing. 

You will never know 
what shaving comfort 
means until you use a 
Gillette. 

No other razor 
works on the Gillette 
principle—or can, be- 
cause it is covered by 
basic patents. 

The time to buy a 
Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three 
months. It costs $5.00—and it 
lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated here- 
with, is so compact that it can 
be carried in the pocket or slipped 
in the side of a traveling bag. It 
comes in gold, silver or gun metal 
—with handle and blade box to 
match. The blades are fine. 


Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. 
sale everywhere. 


For 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander Stre>t 
Montreal 














Witt’s Can—for Ashes or Garbage 


The Most Satisfactory Can There Is 
One-piece lid— fits over outside edge—no rain gets in—can 
may be heaped full. 

Heavy steel bands—riveted—no soldered places to split open, 
Two-inch corrugations all around can—greatest strength. 
One-piece body—no wooden strips —no angle-irons. 
One-piece bottom—rim only rests on floor. 
tested to hold water. 

Three sizes each of can and pail. 


Every can 


Known by the yellow 
label ‘‘ Witt’s,’’ and Witt’s name stamped in top and bot- 
tom. None genuine without it, 

If your dealer hasn’t Witt’s don’t waste time over imita- 
tions, for you'll eventually buy Witt’s. Write us and 
we'll see that you are supplied wow. Address Dept. K. 


The Witt Cornice Co., 2118-2124 Winchell Avenue, Cincinnati, 0. 
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The 
Smallest 
Grand 
That’s 
Safe to 
Buy 


MINIATURE GRAND 
EBONIZED CASE 
PRICE $800 





STEINWAY 


Fwe-Foot-Ten-Inch 


MINIATURE GRAND 


PIANO 


This Miniature Grand is proving a constant 
and increasing source of wonderment and delight 
to all musicians and music lovers. Scientific 
experiments and acoustical researches have de- 
termined the exact size, namely, five feet ten 
inches, necessary to reproduce the remarkable 
attributes and qualities of our larger Grand 
Pianos. Any Grand under this size crosses the 
danger line, as it cannot yield a tonal result 
superior to that of the discarded Square or the 
present Upright Piano. 

The full, rich and sweet tone of the 
Steinway Miniature Grand and its dainty 
appearance are already giving the utmost satis- 
faction to thousands of purchasers, and we 
recommend a thorough examination and trial of 
this unique instrument to anybody desirous of 
possessing a Grand Piano, but who does not 
wish to exceed the investment of $800 in a 
Piano Purchase. 


Illustrated Catalogue will be sent upon request 
and mention of this magazine 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 E. Fourteenth St, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 











Safety Razor Blades 
Made Sharper Than New 


Exclusive sey pei no wearing down; double edge blades a 
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Wiggin’s happy vein and invested with the 
charm that characterizes all her work. 

The picture of the placid Shaker com- 
munity—its frugal industries, peculiar re- 
ligious beliefs, and freedom from the wiles 
of the flesh—appeals to the reader’s im- 
agination from the start. The personality 
of Mother Ann's followers is skilfully drawn, 
including Sister Tabitha, the saintly El- 
dress Abby, Brother Ansel with his superior 
masculine contempt for everything per- 
taining to womankind, and the good Elder 
Gray, who, after a stirring life, is still able 
to call the Shaker existence ‘‘ a splendid 
adventure in ethics.”’ 

Into this haven of rest come Susanna 
and her little daughter Sue. The former, 
after a disappointing marital experience, 
is in search of a spot where there is neither 
marriage nor giving in marriage. Re- 
peated attempts to make a convert of her 
are, however, unsuccessful, and rather 
than renounce her worldly obligations, she 
chooses the wiser alternative of faithfully 
fulfilling them. Little Sue with her quaint 
attempts to become a genuine Shakeress 
is irresistible, but poor deserted Jack who. 
was left behind with his father claims a 
greater degree of sympathy. Incidental 
to the main story but forming one of the 
most interesting chapters of the book is. 
the pretty idyl of Hetty and Nathan, 
whose new-found love spoke with a more 
imperative call than the Shaker traditions 
in which they were reared. 

The novel has an elaborate binding, 
decorated pages, and illustrations by Alice 
Barber Stephens and N. C. Wyeth. 

Wilde, Oscar. De Profundis. 
atory note by Robert Ross. 
additional matter. New York: 
1909. 

The ‘‘additional matter’’ of this new 
edition comprizes four letters written by 
Wilde to the editor from Reading prison, 
two letters to The Daily Chronicle on 
prison life, and other matter excised from 
the original Wilde manuscript. It appears 
that Mr. Ross is responsible for the title 
“De Profundis’’ attached to these prison 
reflections upon the author’s career. The 
new matter is only such as a careful exec- 
utor would withhold until the public press 
had demonstrated its attitude toward 
Wilde’s literary reputation. Now that his. 
work seems to be unprejudiced by the 
facts of his later career, it was doubtless. 
judged time to give more. But the fre- 
quent use of dotted lines points to the 
possibility that the entire work is even yet 
unpublished. 

The two letters to The Daily Chronicle 


Edited with pref- 
oes edition with 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


French-German-Spanish-Italian 


To speak it, to understand it, to read it, to write it there is but one best way. 
You must hear it spoken correctly, over and over, till your ear knows it. You 
must see it printed correctly until your eye knows it. You must talk it and 
write it. All this can be done best by the 


appeared in that newspaper in 1897. They 
are full of a large humanity such as char- 
acterized Stevenson’s letter on Father 
Damien. The reforms in prison discipline 
which they advocate ought to have been 
heeded long ago by the British home Gov- 


“Phone Method 
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Commend with ves matter that must be told in the history of 
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The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal i 

With this method you buy a native professor outright. You own him. 

He speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly; when you choose, night or 

day; for a few minutes or hours at a time. ; 

y Os one can learn a qn language who hears it spoken often enough 

and by this method you can hear it as often as you like. 
Send for booklet and testimonial letters Jrom leading educators. 


The Language-Phone Method, 802 Metropolis Building, 16th St. and Broadway, New York 
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tive measures to be applied to erring man. 
It is well that Wilde’s career should have 
these intensely pitiful and human docu- 
ments to its credit. 


Wood, Summer Gilbert. The Taverns and Turn- 
pikes of Blandford 1733-1833. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 329. Blandford, Mass.: 5. G. Wood. $2. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


Like other tourists, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke has returned from abroad with his 
senses quickened to the beauties of his 
native land. The following poem that we 
quote from Scribner’s is simple and clear 
in its beauty, and is quite free from that 
artificiality which sometimes accompanies 
the perfect finish of this author’s work. 


The Ancestral Dwellings 
By Henry VAN DYKE 


Dear to my heart are the ancestral dwellings of 
America, 

Dearer than if they were haunted by ghosts of old- 
world splendor; 

These are the homes that were built by the brave 
beginners of a nation, 

They are simple enough to be great, and full of a 
friendly dignity. 


I love the old white farmhouses nestled in New Eng- 
land valleys, 

Ample and long and low, with elm-trees bending 
above them: 

Borders of box in the yard, and lilacs, and old- 
fashioned flowers, 

A fanlight over the door, and little square panes in 
the windows, 

‘The wood-shed piled with maple and birch and hick- 
ory ready for winter, 

The gambrel-roof with its garret crowded with house- 
hold relics— 

All the tokens of prudent thrift and the spirit of self- 
reliance. 


I love the look of the shingled houses that front the 
ocean; 

‘Their backs are bowed, and their lichened sides are 
weather-beaten; 

‘Soft in their color as gray pearls, they are full of 
patience and courage; 

They seem to grow out of the rocks, there is some- 
thing indomitable about them: 

Facing the briny wind, in a lonely land they stand 
undaunted, 

While the thin blue line of smoke from the square- 
built chimney rises, 

‘TeMing of shelter for man, with room for a hearth 
and a cradle. 


I love the stately Southern mansions with their tall 
white columns; 

They look through avenues of trees, over fields where 
the cotton is growing; 

I can see the flutter of white frocks along their shady 
porches, 

Music and laughter float from the windows, the yards 
are full of hounds and horses; 

They have all'ridden away, yet the houses have not 
forgotten; 

They are proud of their name and place, but their 
doors are always open, 

For the thing they remember best is the pride of 
their ancient hospitality. 


In the towns, I love the discreet and tranquil Quaker 
dwellings 

With their demure brick faces and immaculate white- 
stone doorsteps; 

And the gabled houses of the Dutch, with their high 
stoops and iron railings 

(I can see their little brass knobs shining in the 
morning sunlight); 

And the sober, reserved homes of the descendants 
of the Puritans, 

Racing the street with swell-fronts and pointed dor- 
mer-windows; 

And the triple-galleried, many-pillared mansions of 
Charleston, 

Standing sideways in their gardens full of roses and 
magnolias. 


Yes, they are all dear to my heart, and in my eyes 
they are beautiful; 

For under their roofs were nourished the thoughts 
that have made the nation, 

The glory and strength of America come from her 
ancestral dwellings. 
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Sweep with Electricity 
For 3 Cents a Week 


This wonderful little machine is as simple to 
run as a carpet sweeper, doubly effective as any 
other vacuum cleaner. It works on the only cor- 
rectly cleaning principle—srushing combined with 
suction. A rapidly revolving brush, operated by a 
small motor, gathers up all dust, dirt, scraps of 
paper, burnt matches, etc., and lifts the pile of the 
carpet, so the powerful suction fan can suck up 
everything and clean thoroughly. Ordinary vacuum 
cleaners press down the fibre of the carpet, grind- 
ing the dirt deeper into the texture, and clog if 
matches, scraps of cloth, waste paper or large 
particles of dirt get into the pipes. The Hoover 
Electric Suction Sweeper drighters as well as 
cleans carpets, and by leaving the pile of the car- 
pet upright, greatly prolongs its life. 

Costs only three cents a week to run it. Repairs 
and adjustments never necessary. Anyone can 
operateit, Lasts a lifetime. 

Special attachments for cleaning curtains and 
pictures on the wall, blowing fresh air into pillows 
and mattresses, drying hair. An extra brush for 
polishing hardwood floors is a great labor saver. 

Here is a sensible Christmas present—one that 
will be appreciated by any woman who enjoys a 
clean, well-kept home. Bear this in mind when 
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Write today for Free Trial Offer. We pay all ex- 
press charges. If you are not satisfied that the Hoover 

Electric Suction Sweeper is better than any other 
vacuum cleaner and worth the price we ask, return it to 
us at once at our expense. Great demand forced us to 
withdraw advertising last spring. We can fill your 
order if you write now. 

Free Booklet, ‘Sweeping by Electricity.” ‘6) 
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You may have every 
convenience of a city 
water supply in your 
country home and J 
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—plenty of wa- 
ter delivered 
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Kewanee | | 
System of / 
Water Supply | 2 


No elevated tank to leak, 
freeze or collapse. No attic 
tank to freeze, leak or overflow. 
Tank is located in cellar or buried 
in the ground and water is deliver- 
ed by air pressure. 
Complete plants are furnished, in- 
cluding tank, pump and all. No 
charge is made for engineering ser- 
vice. Satisfactory results guaranteed. 
The cost is from $75.00 for small 
outfit, and up, according to the re- 
quirements. 














Write or 64-page illustrated 
catalog No. 27. It is free. 





Kewanee Water Supply Co. 
Kewanee, Illinois. 
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Here is a delightful ‘‘conceit,’’ as the 
| Elizabethans might term it, that appears 
in The Outlook. In its spirit of play the 
poem resembles the charming verse that 
Robert Louis Stevenson wrote for children. 


Fairy Gold 
By PriscitLtA LEONARD 


The footsteps of the summer fade 

Far through the meadow and the glade, 
And Autumn, laughing, brown and gay, 
Comes dancing down the woodland way, 
Her russet wand she waves, and, lo! 
Forest and field and thicket glow 

With treasures wondrous and untold, 

A flooding tide of fairy gold. 

Ah! foolish Winter—fast he flies 

To clutch, with miser’s hand, the prize; 
Vainly he strips the branches bare— 
The magic treasures fade in air, 

His eager, shivering fingers hold’ 

No remnant of the fairy gold. 

And, crouching sullenly, he grieves 
O’er worthless heaps of withered leaves. 


Ir is pleasant to find a natural, un- 
affected poem among the many tor- 
tuous attempts at originality that often 
vex our magazines. And when we do 
find such a poem, we are glad to quote 
it, even tho it may have little else than 
its simplicity to commend itself to our 
notice. The following poem, that ap- 
pears in Munsey’s Magazine, free 
from the taint of artificiality. 

The Evening Star 


is 


By CLarRENCE Urmy 


Whene’er I see the evening star 
My thoughts fly far away to you— 
Thank God, there is no ban or bar 
To what a loving thought may do, 
Tho hands and lips must oft forego 
The dear delights that lure them so! 
Whene’er the evening star appears 
Before my raptured sight, 
A veil falls from mine eyes and ears, 
I see and hear aright; 
Thank God for memory that brings 
Close to the heart the dearest things! 
The evening star—I can not tell 
Wherein its magic lies; 
Thank God, it nightly deigns to dwell 
Within these lonesome skies; 
And ever may the fair star be 
A mizpah-light for you and me! 


A small and very attractively bound 
volume of Frederick Houk Law’s poems 
has come from the press of Putnam’s. 


cate, high-bred melancholy—an 
phere that seems to be the product of a 
sensitive spirit which has borne too heavy 
a burden of suffering and has become 
touched with self-pity and tinged with a 
morbid subjectivity. The book is ad- 
drest ‘‘Ad Miriam,’’ and is composed of a 
sequence of one hundred poems, of which 
the following is LXI.: 


Ad Miriam 
By Freperick Houx Law 


I think she stood beside us while we wept, 

And wished that she might dry our tears away; 
I think she wondered how her body slept; 

I think she stood and heard us moan and pray. 


I think her arms were clasped about us there, 
I think she knew at last and understood, 

And joined with us in humble, simple prayer, 
And knew full more than we that God is good. 


I think this true: but how it all could be 
I do not know nor do I need to know: 
Yet in the best and wisest books, I see 
The best and wisest men have thought it so. 





- | 
These verses have an atmosphere of deli- 
atmos- | 
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we will ship this large luxuri- 
ous high-grade genuine Turk- 
ish Leather Rocker. Made of 
the finest material throughout 
and will give a lifetime of com- 
fort and satisfaction. Rockers 
of equal quality sell elsewhere 
for $50. 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture Styles 
illustrates and describes in detail over 1000 designs of 
dependable furniture has color plates of artistically 
furnished rooms in Period and Modern styles. It tells 
how you save one-third in buying direct. While it 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE POET AS PENMAN. 


“ 


Ir would seem that Joaquin Miller, the ‘‘ poet of 
he Sierra” writes a hand that would vie in illegi- 
bility with the famous chirography of Horace 
Greeley. The secretary of a San Francisco club is 
responsible for the following story, which we find in 
the columns of the San Francisco Call: 

It seems that the club desired to have the poet 
address the organization at an annual affair at which 
an elaborate program had been prepared. The 
secretary addrest a letter to Joaquin telling him of 
the purpose of the jinks and requesting his coop- 
eration. He was scheduled for a recitation. 

In due time, there came an answer from the poet. 
It was in his own hand and covered four pages. In 
vain the secretary pored over the manuscript. He 
turned it over to the president, the board of directors, 
and the members in turn, but all failed to decipher 
the scrawls. The question before the club was. 
‘Has Miller accepted or has he declined?” 

The secretary finally took the matter into his own 
hands and addrest the following note to Miller: 

‘*My dear Mr. Miller: Your letter received, but I 
have been unable to determine whether you have 
accepted or declined our invitation. If you will be 
present on the date mentioned, will you kindly make 
a cross on the bottom of this letter? If it will be 
impossible for you to appear, will you kindly draw 
a circle?” 

In due time the letter came back, but the secretary 
could not decide whether it was a cross or a circle. 


THE LAST EXPLOIT OF JACK STERRY 


Just before the second battle of Manassas, at a 
critical point in the campaign, a Federal spy, Jack 
Sterry, nearly brought disaster to the Confederate 
Army by posing as a courier bearing orders from 
“Stonewall” Jackson to General Hood. The story 
of this piece of superb coolness and daring is told in 
a recent pamphlet by Col. John Cussons of Glen 
Allen, Virginia, who was commander of scouts under 
General Hood. His narrative is corroborated in 
every detail by Dr. B. F. Ward of Winona, Miss., 
who was serving in General Hood’s division at the 
time and who outlines the situation as follows in an 


article in the Jackson Jssue: 


General Lee had sent Jackson, by a detour of more 
than sixty miles, to the rear of Pope’s army. Jackson 
seized Manassas Junction, destroyed all of Pope’s 
supplies, and was practically between him and Wash- 
ington City before Pope was aware of his presence. 
Jackson was furiously assailed by Pope and McDowell 
and was fighting desperately to hold his ground until 
he could be reinforced by Longstreet, who was rush- 
ing to his rescue. 

Jackson's situation was desperate in the extreme. 
Pope was between him and Richmond and he was 
between Pope and Washington. The long lines of 
the Federal Army were closing in around his little 
command that had marched and fought till it was 
fainting from exhaustion, and Longstreet still far 
away. 

On the morning of August 28, 1862, Hood's division, 
leading Longstreet’s corps, with General Hood riding 
at the head of the column attended by his staff and 
Colonel Cussons, approached a fork in the road near 
the village of White Plains, ‘within fifteen miles of 
Jackson.”” Says Dr. Ward: 

Thoroughfare Gap, the only available pass through 
the mountain, was seven miles ahead of us, and 
McDowell on the other side was rushing to seize it 
before ‘Hood could arrive. The situation was des- 
perate. If McDowell could seize and hold the pass, 


Longstreet would be cut off, Jackson would be crusht, 
and the whole tide of war would be changed. 


Here Hood encountered a handsome, well-mounted 
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The only player-piano in which the bellows are placed in the back, instead 
of being crowded into the lower front part of the instrument. Result: Increased 
capacity to the air reservoir, and consequently greater volume of music, without 
any change in tempo. 


In short, the only player-piano you should purchase if you want the best. 
Let us tell you why. 


To aid in deciding this important question write for a copy of booklet, ‘“How 
to Select a Player-Piano,’’ which contains much valuable information. 
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Plays Better than a PadereWski 


Soul Thoughts of composers have been 
sought by every great performer on the 
piano and found by many, but they were 
searched for in vain by the makers of 
player pianos until the invention of the 


SOLO-APOLLO 


It brings out the melody in strong relief 
without subordinating the accompani- 
ment, and accents perfectly, no matter if 
the whole keyboard apparently is used as 
an accompaniment, and the accented 
notes or chords always come in their 
proper place with rare infallibility, re- 
vealing the true Soul Thought and the 
mood of the composer. 

The SOLO-APOLLO accents exactly 
as the human hand accents — m nus the 
human failings and mistakes. 








The SOLO-APOLLO had a decided eee 
over all other players in being the first and original 
88-Note Player—built only in the famous Melville Clark 
Piano, known for its brilliancy and richness of tone, 
and for superior workmanship and finish, 

By means of its Accenting features, Self-Acting 
Motor, Adjusting and Transposing Device, Auto- 
matic Re-winding of Music-roll, and particularly 
because it strikes down on the ivory key in front just 
as the finger of the operator strikes the key, retain- 
ing that distinctly human touch — by means of these 
things, it has already distanced all competitors. 
The four latter superior features are also found in 
the regular Apollo Player Piano. 

Our little book about the SOLO-APOLLO makes 
interesting reading, and it would be a pleasure to 


mail it without cost to your address. Use a postal 
card if more convenient. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO COMPANY 
409 Steinway Building, Chicago 
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and announced himself as a courier from Jackson, 
and informed Hood that McDowell had possession of 
the Gap, and that Jackson directed him to take the 
left hand and endeavor to join him by way of Gum 
Springs.”” Upon being questioned this guide told of 
having received his instructions from Jackson per- 


sonally, and gave so much detailed information 


regarding the opposing forces that General Hood 
asked him rather sharply how he had learned all this. 
Taking up Colonel Cussons’ narrative at this point: 


‘* Absorbed them from the atmosphere, I suppose,” 
answered the guide rather languidly. Then, correct- 
ing himself with swift utterance, he continued: ‘I 
beg pardon, General Hood; no offense. I meant to 
say that a courier absorbs details of this sort from 
the atmosphere of headquarters—the atmosphere of 
conjecture and apprehension—the atmosphere so 
rife with the counsel of chaplains and the strategy of 
medical. men, and the theories of quartermaster’s 
clerks. Why, General, the very air is vocal with the 
evening’s doings! What with captured dispatches, 
and intercepted battle orders, and the reports of 
scouts and spies, we have literally no rest day or 
night. Then there are the revelations of prisoners, 
and the stories of deserters and the never-ending 
chatter of junior staff officers. I tell you, General 
Hood, we couriers hear enough in a day to fill a book. 
And on forbidden subjects, you know, according to 
the proverb, ‘Jack knows more than his master.’” 

““Who and what are you?”’ demanded General 
Hood, who was perplexed and anxious, yet scarcely 
suspicious of treachery—the guide was so bland and 
free and unconstrained. 

“‘T am Frank Lamar, of Athens, Georgia, enrolled 
with the cavalry of Hampton’s Legion, but now de- 
tailed on courier service at the headquarters of Stone- 
wall Jackson.” 

‘*Where’s your saber?” 

“I captured a handsome pistol from a Yankee 
officer at Port Republic, and have discarded my 
saber.” 

“*Let me see your pistol.” 

It was a very fine silver-mounted Colt’s revolver; 
one chamber was empty. 

“When did you fire that shot?” 

“Yesterday morning, General Hood, I 
turkey buzzard sitting on the fence.” 

General Hood handed the pistol to Captain Cus- 
sons, commander of scouts. Cussons scrutinized the 
pistol, and the guide scrutinized Captain Cussons. 
As the captain drew General Hood’s attention to the 
fact that the powder was still moist, showing that the 
pistol had been recently fired, the guide interposed, 

saying that he had reloaded after yesterday’s practise, 
and had fired the shot in question at another buzzard 
_ just before the column came in sight, but that he 
| didn’t suppose General Hood would be interested in 
such a matter. 
| The guide was mistaken. General Hood was de- 
1 





shot a 





cidedly interested in the matter! Guides do not 
— marksmanship when on duty between the 
lines. 

It so happened that the Hampton Legion had been 
| recently assigned to Hood, and was then marching 
| with his division. A message was sent down the line 
| sequestiog Colonel Gary, who was commanding the 
' legion, to report to the head of, the column. 
| And then the guide suddenly remembered that he 

had never really belonged to Hampton’s Legion; that 
the story was a little romance of his, and had grown 
out of a love affair. In the Shenandoah Valley, he 
explained, there was a beautiful maiden who had 
caught his fancy, but the girl was romantic and did 
not care for plodding foot-soldiers. All her dreams 
were of knights and heroes and cavaliers on prancing 
steeds, so he had deserted from the infantry and 
captured a horse, and his real name was Harry Brooks 
and he believed that in the stress of battle or campaign 
he could throw himself in the way of some enterpri- 
sing commander and render such gallant service as 
would win approval; and when by daring deeds he 


had distinguished himself, as only a trooper can, he! 


would confess his fault and leave the rest to fortune. 
“Search that man!” exclaimed General Hood, 
impatiently; for the General was baffled and still un- 
certain. ll his life had been passed in active service, 
yet this was a new experience to him. 
The search revealed strange things. In the guide’s 
haversack were little packages of prepared coffee and 
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COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it, You” 
can earna first rate salary as illustrator or 
cartoonist, My practical system of per- 
sonal individual lessons by: mail will develop 
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scks of condensed soup and good store of hardtack, 
which facts the guide pleasantly dismissed with the 
remark that “It’s a poor sort of Reb that can’t forage 
on the enemy.” 

The next discovery had a deeper meaning. In the 
lining of his vest were found the insignia of a Con- 
federate captain—the three gold bars being secured 
to a base which had a thin strip of flexible steel run- 
ning lengthwise through it and slightly projecting at. 
the ends. Further search revealed minute openings 
in the collar of his jacket, and into those openings the 
device was readily slipt and firmly held. 

‘“What is the meaning of that?” asked General 
Hood, sternly. 

There was an air of boyish diffidence and a touch 
of reproach in the young man’s reply. Its demure 
humor was half playful, yet modest and natural, and 
its effect on the spectators was mainly ingratiating. 

“Really, General Hood,” he said, “‘you ask me 
such embarrassing questions. But I will tell you. 
It was just this way. Our girls, God bless them, are 
as devoted and patriotic as can be, but you couldn’t 
imagine the difference they make between a com- 
missioned officer and a private soldier. In short, I 
soon saw it was all up with me unless I could get 
promotion. Well, what was I to do? The War 
Department seemed blind, stone blind, to my merits, 
and as for my family influence it was altogether un- 
availing. So there I was, abandoned—heartlessly 
abandoned—and all for want of a little gold lace! 
Well, as my country would not promote me, I de- 
termined to promote myself. And I tell you the 
thought was an inspiration! Yes, indeed; those 
little golden bars had magic in them. In a word, 
or rather in three words, ‘I came, saw, and overcame,’ 
and the marriage takes place the moment this ‘cruel 
war is over.’ I’m sorry you’re not attending to me. 
General, for I’m sure that if you would but deign to 
grace that occasion with your distinguished presence 
our cup of happiness would, indeed, be full.” 


While General Hood was taking measures to verify 
or discredit the guide’s story, his staff officers kept up 
the questioning. They were soon confronted by the 
fact that the guide’s linen bore the stamp of the 
Federal supply department. 


“Suppose you tell us about this?” suggested Leigh 
Terrell, of General Law’s staff. 

“Well,” replied the guide, “that takes me back to 
the affair at Cedar Mountain. The Yankees shot my 
horse there and captured me. Intending to escape, 
I shammed sick, and they sent me to the hospital at 
Alexandria. Of course, the first thing was a warm 
bath and the next was these clothes, both of which, I 
assure you, were a comfort to me.” 

“Yes, yes,”” said Major Terrell, ‘‘but how did you 
escape?” 

“Well,” replied the guide, ‘“‘there wasn’t much 
discipline about the hospital, nor in the town, but 
the camp was awfully strict. I hobbled around a 
bit, leaning on a stick and taking a look at things. 
The night relief, I found, sent in the remoter outposts 
with orders to report at evening roll call. This gave 
them the liberty of the town for an hour or two, and 
some of them generally took a turn at the saloons 
before going to camp. 

“I had swapped a hospital blanket for a blue over- 
coat, and I pottered around with the boys and joined 
in their choruses and things. I was supposed to be 
a Yankee convalescent. Their muskets and belts 
would be carelessly stowed in the corners of the bar- 
room, and as a fresh delegation came in hot and 
thirsty, all calling for drinks at once—I hadn't the 
least difficulty in picking up a musket and sauntering 
off with it. Of course, I waited a moment outside, 
and listened, so that I could make a joke of the 
matter if any one had happened tonotice me. But 
it was all right. 

‘Well, I lay low until ‘tattoo’ and then went in 
the direction of the guardhouse. You see there 
wasn’t the ghost of a chance for escape unless I could 
get the countersign, so I concluded to play sentinel 
and get it that way—open and above-board, you 
know. Presently I slipped into a dark alley and 

ljusted my accouterments, and then stalked forth, 

illy armed, and took my post.” 

’ Pretty cool, eh?” commented Captain Christian. 

Yes, rather so,”’ said the guide; 
Thad my Yankee overcoat on. 
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We have written a book on Irrigation bonds, 
based on 15 years of experience. It is a con- 
servative statement of the vital facts of which 
we have intimate knowledge. 

It will give you a clear conception of these 
ideal securities, which are now the most popular 
bonds that we handle. 

Every investor, small or large, owes to himself 
a knowledge of these facts. Please send for the 
book—it is free. 


An Unbiased Book 


We are very large dealers in all good classes 
of bonds—Municipal, Corporation and Public 
Utility. We can offer you the choice of scores 
of such issues, and we just as gladly supply 
them as we do Irrigation bonds. So our position 
is not at all biased. 

But Irrigation bonds have in late years become 
the most popular bonds that we handle. They 
are becoming more popular as they become 
better known. The reasons mean much to every 
investor, and they are all told in this book. 


71 Issues Sold 


In the past 15 years we have sold 71 separate 
issues of Reclamation bonds—Drainage and 
Irrigation—without a dollar of loss to any in- 
vestor. We are now the largest dealers in this 
class of bonds, so our book is based on ample 
experience. 

We buy and sell Entire Issues of Reclamation 
bends. Our own engineers and attorneys pass 
on every detail. An officer of our Company 
spends most of his time in the irrigated country, 
watching every project through to completion. 

Being the largest dealers in Irrigation bonds, 
we have our pick of the issues. There are few 
projects of this kind, save Government projects, 
which we are not invited to finance. We are 
able, therefore, to supply our customers with 
the best of these securities, all based on well- 
located lands. 








Farm Lien Security 





Irrigation bonds are secured by first liens on 
the most fertile farm lands in America. The 
liens are given by individual land owners in 
payment for water rights. And the water im- 
mediately multiplies the land’s value. 

The liens are conservative. Usually they will 
not exceed one-fourth the land’s value. The 
liens are paid off in ten annual installments. 

The first crop from the land is frequently 
sufficient to pay the whole lien—often by several 
times over. These liens, therefore, have many 
advantages over the usual farm mortgage. 

In addition, the bonds are secured by a first 
mortgage on all the property which the Irrigation 
Company owns, and which the proceeds of the 
bonds help to build and buy. 





_Some Irrigation bonds are municipal securi- 
ties, issued by organized districts. Such bonds, 
like School bonds, form a tax lien on all the real 
property lying in populous districts. 

Some Irrigation bonds are issued under all 
the provisions of the Federal law known as the 
“ Carey Act.” 

In all the projects we finance the security is 
ample and ideal. One can scarcely conceive of 
anything better. 


e 
ix Per Cent 

Irrigation bonds pay six per cent interest. 
This is a larger rate than can now be obtained 
on any large class of bonds based on equal 
security. ; 

This high rate is due to the fact that irrigation 
projects are profitable. The demand for irri- 
gated land exceeds the supply. Many millions 
of dollars can be utilized at once in these pro- 
sae and this liberal rate is paid to obtain the 

unds. 


$100—$500—$1,000 


These are serial bonds, running from two to 
twelve years. So one may make long-time or 
short-time investments. Every bond paid off 
increases the security back of the rest. 


The bonds are issued in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, so they appeal to both 
small investors and large. 


Ask for the Book 


Our book deals with all these facts—and more. 
It is profusely illustrated. Every investor owes 
to himself its perusal. Please send this coupon 
to-day for it. 


Sroulridge LNiverGe 
(Established 1893) 
Manicipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 

Gentlemen :—Please send me your new 
Bond Book, “The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.” 
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Business men invest their reserve funds in our First Farm 
Mortgages, evidencing the stability of these securities. 
In denominations from $300.00 upwards. Write for our 
booklet ‘*A’?’ and list before investing your money. 
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Karpen Pieces for 
Christmas Presents 


You cannot think of a more acceptable Christmas 

resent than Karpen Trademarked and Guaranteed 
Upholstered Furniture. 

A chair either in leather or fab- 
ric, a library table, a davenport, 
alounge, one of thenew Karpen 
davenport beds, or a Karpen 
suite is an ideal Christmas gift 
—one to remind the recipient 
of the giver year after year 
and to aff ord pleasure 
and satisfaction 
through a lifetime. 

arpen furniture is the 
only trademarked and 
anteed upholstered 
iture in the world— 
the only upholstered fur- 
niture that bears the mak- 
ers name. 

This trademark stands for everythin, 
ture is represented to be, inside as we 
means the finest materials, perfect construction and 
finish—Karpen oil-tempered steel springs, the kind 
specified by the United States Government—hair fill- 
ing instead of excelsior—Karpen Sterling Leather 
the tough natural grain outside of the hide instead o 
split leather so commonly used. 


Yet Karpen Furniture Costs 
You No More Than the Commonplace 


For the same money that is asked 
for the nameless, unguaranteed 
kind, you can have genuine Kar- 

pen furniture. You need have 
no fear for your Christmas gift 
if it isa Karpen pieceora Kar- 
pen suite. In the wide range 
of Karpen style you will 

find the only authorita- 

tive reproductions of the 

work of the master-—Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, Hepple- 
white— nd of the famous 
periods—F le mish, Early 
English, Colonial, Mission, 

etc. Ox the many new and 
exclusive Karpen designs of 

q te ace and harmony that are 
entitled to a place in this compan:, 


Send for the Karpen Free Style Book L. Z. 

It tells you facts that every furniture buyer should know ; how to 
judge furniture, and to protect yourself from fraud. 

72 pages—a foot and four inches deep, and nearly a foot wide— 
show over 500 illustrations of Karpen pieces, all made from actual 
photographs. The book contains many full-page interiors drawn for 
us by leading decorators, giving you ideas for furnishing your own 
home. With the free book we will give you the name of a dealer 


authorized to make you a special introductory price. Write today. 


S. Karpen & Bros. Karpen 
Karpen Building, CHICAGO Guaranteed 
Karpen Building, NEW YORK Upholstered 

‘ = ; “ . 5 
diratditug seo naer 8 eiomonaiin F urnilure 
ing throughout. Karpen Furniture was = 
specified in competition with manufacturers everywhere. 


the furni- 
as out. It 
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A Happy 


Marri 
arriage 
Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sovrces, 


eo (Tlustrated) 83 : 
by William H, Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knewledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All im one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid. 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents, 


Puritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa, 

















“After a while there was the measured tread of 
troops, marching as if on duty. 

“*Halt! Who comes there?’ I yelled, bracing my- 
self and bringing my musket to the ‘ready.’ 

“‘*Grand rounds!’ was the impressive reply. 

“** Advance, grand rounds, and give the counter- 
sign!’ says I. 

“It was drizzling at the time, and a portly officer 
in gum boots and a Macintosh, reached forward until 
his chin almost touched my bayonet, and said, in a 
stage whisper, ‘ Lex-ing-ton.’ 

“<The countersign is correct!’ said I; and the 


? procession moved on. 


‘*When they were out of sight I moved, too!-—but 


; in the other direction, holding my course for King 


street, and intending to take the main southern road.” 

“What did you do with your musket?” asked 
Leigh Terrell. 

“‘O, I just rammed it under a culvert, and pursued 
my peaceful way. Well, it looked like everything 
challenged me. I was halted by camp guards, by 
street patrols, by pickets, by scouting parties, but, I 
tell you, that magic word ‘Lex-ing-ton’ carried me 
through like a charm! 

‘Finally, on passing the last vidette, I was lucky 
enough to pick up a horse, and by dawn I was back 
with our own folks again. But, I tell you, I hada 
lot more trouble slipping back into our lines than I 
had in getting out of theirs.” 

When General Hood first halted his column a 
number of troops had strayed into the fields and 
woods to pick berries, and it was afterward remem- 
bered that the guide's attention seemed to follow those 
soldiers, especially such of them as wandered toward 
a certain thicket near the edge of the forest. 

We were soon to learn the meaning of this. 

For in that thicket a frightful secret was hidden!— 
a secret which, if discovered, would doom that guide 
to a shameful death—a death of infamy, of nameless 
horror—his sepulcher the gibbet—his unburied flesh 
a loathsome meal for those evil birds which banquet 
on the dead. 

Was there some prevision of this in that swift 
glance which he cast toward the open country as he 
half turned in his saddle and took a firmer grasp on 
the reins? 

There were those among us who thought so, after- 
ward. Yet he must have known that escape by 
flight was impossible. 

In a moment, however, the startled gesture was 
gone, and there was again about him that same air 
of negligent repose, that same tranquillity of spirit 
which was enhanced rather than impaired by the 
amused and half scornful smile with which he re- 
garded the scrutiny of those around him. 

While we thus observed him, there was a sudden 
commotion among the troops. Soldiers with grave 
faces, and some with flashing eyes, were hurrying 
from the eastward road. They had found a dying 
man—a Confederate dispatch-bearer, who had been 
dragged into the bushes and evidently left for dead. 
He had gasped out a few broken words— ‘sdispatches 
had been taken; torn from his breas, pocket; he 
had been ‘“‘shot by one of our own men!”’ 

The situation was now plain enough! That pre- 
tended Southern guide was in reality a Northern 
Opyl sos see 

General Hood drew his brigadiers aside. The 
guide, or rather spy, glanced toward them, but re- 
mained unshaken, There was a certain placid forti- 
tude in his manner which seemed incompatible with 
ruthless deeds. There was something of devotion in 
it, and self-sacrifice, relieved, indeed, by just a touch 
of bravado, but without a trace of fear. 

None knew better than he that that group of stern- 
faced men was a drum-head court, and none better 
knew what the award of that court would he. He 
had played boldly for a mighty stake. He had lost, 
and was ready with the penalty! 

There was a strip of forest where the roads forked, 
and among the trees was a Jarge post oak with spread- 
ing branches. 

General Hood pointed to the tree, saying that any 
of its limbs would do. 

A Texas soldier remarked that there was no better 
scaffold than the back of a horse, and the spy, approv- 
ing the suggestion, sprang lightly up and stood on the 
saddle. Half a dozen men were soon busy in the tree, 
fastening a bridle rein at one end and adjusting a loop 
atthe other. As they slipt the noose over his head 
the spy raised his hand impressively: 

““Stop!”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I have three words more 





Securing Symbolic. 
Significance in 
Memorials 


This is difficult. It 
means a wide and 
accurate knowledge 
of the symbolisms 
of the ages; it in- 
volves their skilful 
introduction in the 
design; their exe- 
cution by expert 
craftsmen. Because 
of these things we 
ask you to consider 
with us the ques- 
tion of a memorial. 
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I am neither Frank Lamar, of Georgia, nor 
Iam Jack Sterry, of the 
Jessie Scouts. I did not kill that rebel, but I was 
with those who did. His dispatches by this time are 
safe enough! I should like my comrades to know 
that I palavered with your army for a good half-hour 
while General Pope was battering down your precious 
old Stonewall. Now, men, I am ready!—and in 
parting, I will simply ask you to say, if you should 
ever speak of this, that Jack Sterry, when the rebels 
got him, died as a Jessie Scout should!”’ 

He folded his arms, and his horse was led from 
beneath his feet. General Hood turned aside, and, 
in subdued voice, gave the order of march, and the 
column moved on. 


for you. 
Harry Brooks, of Virginia. 


Then, says Dr. Ward: 

Hood took the right-hand road, passed Thorough- 
fare Gap, and joined forces with Jackson. The 
Confederates, now reunited, closed in on General 
Pope and pressed him to the very walls of Washing- 
ton. Such was the brilliant close of that fierce 
struggle, which combined every attribute and re- 
source of defensive and aggressive war—Second 
Manassas. 


HOW CURTISS WON THE CUP AT REIMS 


THe November Country Life in America intro- 
duces Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss’ story of the Reims avia- 
tion week by reminding us that in that competition 
he won the Grand Prix de la Vitesse by a flight of 
30 kilometers in 23 minutes and 29 seconds, and the 
Gordon Bennett trophy, by flying 20 kilometers in 
15 minutes and so seconds, at a speed of 46} miles 
an hour, while later, at Brescia, he won the quick- 


starting prize and the Grand Prize. To quote from 


the aviator’s own narrative of his triumphs: 


‘“Until now I have not really lived. Life on the 
earth is a creeping, crawling business. It is in the 
air that one feels the glory of being a man and of 
conquering the elements. Then the exquisite smooth- 
ness of the motion and the joy of gliding swiftly 
through space—it is wonderful! Can't I express it 
in poetry? I must try.” 

This is the way in which Gabriel d’Annunzio, the 
Italian poet and dramatist, exprest himself after I 
had taken him up into the air as a passenger. Since 
even he has, as yet, been unable to describe ade- 
quately the sensation of flying, perhaps a humble 
aviator may be excused if he tells his experience at 
Reims in plainest prose. 

The meet at Reims was the first international con- 
test of flying-machines, and. it has been won for 
America. Aeronautics in the United States needed 
a stimulant. The Aero Club of America thought the 
Gordon Bennett cup, if won, would give the much- 
needed impetus, and so sent me after it. With as 
little publicity as possible we fitted an eight-cylinder 
fifty-horse-power motor to one of our aeroplanes and 
sailed for France. ...... 

The races opened Sunday with very good flying 
weather. The program called for the French elim- 
ination trials, for the Prix de la Vitesse (30 kilo- 
meters for speed) and the Tour de Piste (once around 
the course, ro kilometers). Lefebvre, Latham, and 
Blériot were chosen to represent France, altho 
Blériot did not cover the entire course in his trial. 
For the first four days I kept religiously out of the 
racing, having determined to take no chances of 
wrecking the machine before the Gordon Bennett, 
which was set for Saturday. For this I was criti- 
cized considerably by the spectators, especially the 
American tourists who were anxious to see their rep- 
resentative fly. But I could not afford to imperil 
my success by making spectacular flights for the 
gratification of the grandstand. Besides being cen- 
sured by the spectators I was penalized on Sunday 
and on Tuesday for not starting in the Prix de la 
Vitesse. This penalization consisted of adding one- 
twentieth for each day I did not start to the time 
made in this race when I did start on the last 
ORs Boat 

Friday night was cool; the sun came out hot 
Saturday morning and the air was boiling. We were 
all called to the committee-room and given our in- 
structions. We were to be permitted to start at any 
time from ten to five, but only one.start was allowed 
in the Gordon Bennett. The Tour de Piste was still 








The light 
action of the Monarch 
Typewriter is not a mere talking 
point, but a tangible, valuable and ex- 
clusive feature of the Monarch Machine 
for which there is a mechanical reason. 


ght 


Monarch782n 


is due to the creeping fulcrum of the Monarch 


type bar—a simple device which will appeal to 
you at once when you see it. 

The saving of strength in a working day’s use of the ° 

Monarch, saves the operator from ‘3 o’clock fatigue’”’ 

and insures the last hour’s work (other conditions being 

the same) equal in quality and quantity to the first. 


Both employer and operator are invited to investigate Monarch 
Light Touch. Illustrated descriptive literature 
will be sent on request and the machine dem- 


onstrated in your office by our representative 
in your territory. 


Write for Illustrated Descriptive Literature. 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter Building 
300 Broadway, New York 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal ( 


Branches and dealers throughout 
the world 
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open and could be tried for at any time. As soon as 
the instructions had been translated to me I hastened 
to the shed, ordered the machine out, and was off 


] But Only The at 10.30 for a trial at the Tour de Piste, my pla: 
* * being to try the course, and if conditions were goo: 
loo AS) High Grade Kind to make my run for the Coupe International at once 
I made no special effort to get a high start, but opene:| 
my throttle wide. 
After the first turn of the rectangular course I be- 
gan to pitch very severely; in fact, Islowed the motor 


several times to ease the strain on the machine. | 
Our Combination passed safely over the “graveyard,” so named o: 
4 accourt of the number of unintentional landings ani‘ 

Bench and Tool Cabinet wrecks which had occurred there, came up the bac 
1 fi és iad stretch all right, and passed the finish in seven min 
A first-c ass, elegantly nishe utes and fifty-five seconds, well under all previous 

Oak Cabinet. A practical Work records. 

Bench with Vise : 95 of the Now was my chance, and in spite of the difficult 
ie: ome 4 finest tools made: when close d, of handling the aeroplane in these whirlpools of hoi 


at $85.00 Y F i 4 and cold air, we did not lose a moment in replen 
an attractive piece of furniture: ishing my gasolene tank and notifying our commis- 


The same superior quality that 


carpenters and mechanics have 
bought of us for 61 years. 


when opened, immediately ready for work with every tool easy to reach. sionary that we were ready to start. We lifted the 

Nothing handier, nothing more practical. No present for man or boy of machine ty the wing tips as wsnel to she that no 

such lasting educational value. We have four smaller “Wall Cabinets,” sis Stages gon: geen ae fer gma aalbmamalaaal 
ith tenien site eenda. te peller a twirl, and I was off again. 

wl € guaiity tools, but not so many. The sun was mounting high and its heat was ma- 

king air currents lively. 1 made the first round with- 

No. 47 at $7.50 No. 52 at $10.00 No. 53 at $15.00 No. 54.at $20.00 out shutting off the power but once, altho I was 

We are pioneers in the sale of high-rrade tool outfite for home use : every set bears forced to take the corners rather wide so as not to 

Order Alunct tue havens npentn av evel for teéalogns No, 2692. take too much chance of hitting the towers. My 


time for this lap, I afterward learned, was seven 
Since Ath A d (3th St minutes and fifty-eight seconds. The second lap was 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co.,New Yor 1848 ve, all ’ rougher than ever, but I kept well clear of the ground 
HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES to prevent striking in some of my sudden drops, cut 
the corners closer than ever, and finished the twenty 
kilometers in fifteen minutes and fifty seconds, my 
second lap being the fastest yet. This was a speed 
of forty-six and one-half miles an hour.. I was 
cheered and congratulated on all sides as a sure 
winner, but I knew that M. Blériot, whom I had 
Best found to be a man of resource and perseverance, 
would fight it out and not give up the cup without 
Vet a struggle. It was an anxious day. In addition to 
his No. 22, Blériot had No. 23, with a big, air-cooled 
engine which had shown great speed. Then, too, 
le — we were not sure but that Latham in his Antoinette 
way of saying “WV # 10” are the Women’s, $1.50 might have p + “up his sleeve” and spring a sur- 
strongest and longest-wearing shoe Child's. 1.35 prizeonus. Blériot spent the entire day in testing 
laces ever made. * 1.25 = 


first one machine, then the other, or trying different 
“N F 10” Shoe Laces propellers. Finally, just before five o'clock, No. 22, 


are made of highest-grade long-fibre Sea P ] C f fitted with a big, formidable-looking four-blade pro- 
Island cotton, pace processed; and are eer ess om 


. . : peller, was brought out and headed toward the start. 
tipped with exclusive patented tips that are 








0, Mo nths 
Cruarantee 


goes with every pair of “WF 10” 
Shoe Laces. That’s the quickest 





-— in color and won’t ae = ss ee A Comfy Moccasin Slipper, but with our pag ci angp ve .— _— _ cous cauhen 
very pair in a seale x, with the : ° : r. Cortlan ie! ishop, president o ero 
months’ guarantee printed on it. That, and «bb, patent aed heel and trimmed with Club of America, was one of the most interested 
= Ronen artes mea hehe — as on in self colors. Vey handsome and persons on the course. He took his brother, David 
Se canto Su gue —tiack: and tan. Four ||| of course very “comfy.” Made of pure “Com Wolfe Bishop, Mr. James Deering, and myself in his 
lengths for men’s and women's high shoes—36, felt, with one inch of carded wool between felt automobile out to the judges’ stand to await the 
40, 45) Se Sache. wr all shoe and dry-goods inner sole and felt and soft leather outer soles, ||| result. 
stores, and haberddashers. ki : ; ; 
if cat dealer hasn’t ““N F 10°’ we'll send them on saa i ae — tread. e Blériot whirled by ie his first lap and there was a 
receipt wf price. Write us euyway oe rm wong or the bed-room. murmur in the judges’ stand. Then the time was 
p o comple i i 
 icigets ities cierto Nufashond for oxfords, Colors announced, faster by a few seconds than my first lap. 
Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. Women’s: Slack, Red, Brown, Gray, Old ||| I fear we were all a little ‘‘down in the mouth,” but 
: _ Dest. E, Rontne Rose, Catawba, Lavender, Taupe, Tur- | 1 tried to look pleasant and said that we ought to 
Sa quoise, Wistaria, Pink and Light Blue. expect it, but that we would build a machine next 


Misses’ and Child’s: Red, Pink and Light Blue. year which would make the Frenchman ‘take no- 
tice.” Inthe mean time Blériot was coming. Again 
as he rounded the last post, he looked to be going at 
DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. a terrific speed, but the watches showed that it would 
| 884-886 East 13th Street New York Cw | be close. He passed the line low and landed. 


Cards, circulars, book, news- = All was quiet. I.had expected a wild outburst. 
paper. Press $5. Larger$1s. Ro- Something seemed to be wrong; perhaps there was 
Yo ary $60. Save money. i 


Send for Catalogue No. 40, showing many new styles 























r others, big profit, All easy, atie. Isat patiently in the automobile awaiting the 
rule sent, “Write factory for tome re oe ee tose ee verdict. Suddenly a wild cheer broke from Mr. 
THE PRESS ¢0., Meri sais Seas: of $000 and w ee eal Bladen s ao eome Bishop, who was with the judges. Blériot was beaten 
the most thorough personal aie by six seconds. His second lap had been slower than 
$25 Certificates of Denosit also for savings investors. | his first, whereas my last lap had been faster. 

ASUS ee LS Ask for Loan List No. 717 The Stars and Stripes were hoisted on the flag- 


pole, but the grandstand failed to respond. Bl¢riot 


WIZ ARD INVERTED PIPE Soh Pipe on Barth had done his best and lest; no patriotic Frenchman 


For B.P.O.E.the | | Could cheer on such an occasion. ...... 
Represents the most radical departure in the art of Pipe construction .P.O.E. ; : é 
since the discovery of the ‘‘WEED.’’ As it differs in appearance and eile ai ] All France is aeroplane crazy. I wouldn t have 
rineiple, > it aneete = meeeenes. = excellence for House, Omee anc missed my experience there for anything, for not 
reet. Fora Long or Short Smoke. For a Clean, Sweet, Dry, Enjoyable Smoke. Fi uto- : i 
mobilists. Yachtsmen, in High Winds ; Professional Men, a, Asks ith. | Only did I learn a great deal about flying from see- 
out spilling @ particle of ashes or fire. Can be taken directly from the E07 ing the other machines and associating with the 
mouth (lighted) and placed in the pocket with absolute safety. : h f 
Just What Every Pipe Smoker Has Wished For. master-aviators of Europe, but the keenness of com- 
Style X, $1.00. Style 0, $1 50. Style XX, Sterling Silver mounted, $2.00. petition with them was intensely enjoyable. You 
Genuine French Briar Bowls. Best Straight or Curved Rubber Stems. ’ ¢ : id 
Postpaid with one dozen antiseptic cartridges upon receipt of price. can’t form any conception of the hold which the idea 
SPECIAL ng CASE —tTwo pipes—straight and curved. | of flying has on the French people. Everything, 
kyle X, 95:00 3 O, 94:00; XX, 95.003 express paid. from a fountain pen to a cake of soap, has something 
about aeroplanes in its advertisement. They even 
go to the extent of making aeroplanes of cake and 
candy. In fact, all Europe is enthusiastic over the 
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navigation of the air, and people in thousands flock 
to the exhibitions. Engagements to fly in Berlin and 
Frankfort were offered to me, and I could have netted 
$10,000 to $15,000 if I could have stayed another 
two weeks. I could also have reaped a very fat crop 
of prizes, for I had the fastest machine that was fly- 
ing abroad. Cross-country flying in Europe is much 
easier than it is here. There were no fences on the 
courses that we followed; sometimes there were a 
few hedges and a little brush, but you can go almost 
anywhere and not get into any dangerous predica- 
MONG. 3.5 ha" ° 

The aeroplane, regardless of its commercial value, 
is fine for exhibitions. It was a marvelous sight to 
see five or six aeroplanes in the air at one time, 
sweeping onward in parallel lines, or passing each 
other at a fearful clip, now mounting upward with 
a hawk-like dash, now curving around at the sharp- 
est of angles. Sometimes they looked as if they were 
performing the figures of some gigantic dance, and 
it was hard to believe that it was all real. The way 
in which we cut the corners was staggering. Some- 
times it would be done so suddenly that the machine 
would careen at a dangerous angle. One trick was 
to mount suddenly to a higher level before reaching 
the turn, so that the quick descent to the original 
level after turning would make up for the loss of 
speed involved. The rules of the road had not then 
been formulated, and I did not know whether to go 
above or below in meeting another machine, but 
having a faster machine, and one of greater power 
than most of the others, I usually went above. In 
this way I averted a serious collision with Dumanest 
one day. He was coming full-tilt at me, on the same 
level, but with a touch of my wrist I raised my front 
planes and passed clean over him. 


SAVED BY HIS WIFE 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, in his book ‘‘ Exploration of 
the Nile Sources,’’ tells of a dangerous moment when 
only the courage and rare presence of mind of his 


wife saved him from possible death. It was at Gon- 


dokoro, where they had with them a large body of 
native attendants. After afew days’ stay, Sir Samuel 
noticed signs of discontent among his men, ‘‘ who 
evidently had been tampered with by the different 
trading-parties,’’ which were stationed in the vicin- 


ity. To qnote further: 


One ev ning several of the most disaffected came 
to me with a complaint that they had not enough 
meat, and making very unreasonable demands, which 
were, of course, refused. They then went away, 
muttering insolent threats. 

I said nothing at the time, but early on the fol- 
lowing morning I ordered the drum to beat and the 
men to fall in; and I then addrest them, reminding 
them of their agreement to follow me faithfully. 

The only effect of my address was a great out- 
break of insolence on the part of the ringleader of 
the previous evening. This fellow was so violently 
impertinent that I ordered him twenty-five lashes, 
as an example to the others. 

Upon the attendant, Saati, advancing to seize 
him, there was a general mutiny. Many of the men 
threw down their guns and seized sticks, and rushed 
to the rescue of their tall ringleader. Saati was a 
little man, and was perfectly helpless. 

Here was an escort! These were the men upon 
whom I was to depend in hours of difficulty and 
danger on an expedition in unknown regions! 

I was determined not to be “done,” and accord- 
ingly went toward the ringleader, with the intention 
of seizing him. But he, being backed up by upwards 
of forty men, had the impertinence to attack me, 
rushing forward with a fury that was ridiculous. 

To stop his blow and to knock him into the mid- 
dle of the crowd was not difficult; and after a rapid 
repetition of the dose, I disabled him, and calling to 
Saati for a rope to bind him, I held the man firmly. 
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to Give You the Utmost Hosiery Value Obtainable 





We are offering you in Holeproof Hose 
the very best hose ever made for the 
money—-six pairs of soft, light and attract- 
ive hose, guaranteed to wear whole for 
six months—the original guaranteed hose 
—hose backed by 31 years of experience-— 
hose that cost you the same as the ordi- 
nary yet cost us twice as much to make as 
ordinary hose would cost. 


63 Cents for Yarn 


Our yarn costs an average of 63c per 
pound. It is made from cotton imported 
from Egypt and from the Sea Islands. 

We could pay half as much for yarn. 

But the hose would be cumbersome, 
heavy and coarse. 


$30,000 a Year for Inspection 


We employ 80 inspectors at an annual 


expense of $30,000, simply to see that each 
pair of hose is perfection. 

For this business was built upon quality. 
Every pair that you buy will be up to our 
standard. 

When a maker sells 4,000,000 pairs in 
one year, he can afford to spend the most 
for quality. 

But look for “ Holeproof” on the toe. 
There are scores of poor imitations. You 
want the best if it costs just the same— 
and it does. 


floleproofflosiery 


The genuine “ Holeproof” is sold in your town. 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request, or 
we'll ship direct where we haye no dealer, 
charges preeety on receipt of remittance. Write 
for free book, ‘“ How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 





Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. _ Medium and light 
weight. Black, black with white feet, light and dark 
tan, navy blue, pearl Bray, lavender, light blue, green, 
gun-metal and mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. Six pairs of a 
size and weight in a box. Allone color or assorted, 
as desired. 

Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)—6 pairs, $2. 
Mercerised. Same colors as above. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3. Finished like 
silk. Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light and 
dark tan, pears gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun- 
metal, flesh color and mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. 


Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, $3. Same 
colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 


Holeproof Silk Sox—3 pairs for $2. Guaranteed for 
three months, warranted pure silk. 


Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium weight- 
Black, tan, black with white feet, pearl gray, lavender, 
light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to i1. 


‘ Helepreef Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, $3. Finished 
like silk. Extra light weight. Tan, 

black, pearl gray, lavender, light blue 
and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 


Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, 
$2. Black and tan. Specially re- 
inforced knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 5 
to 11. 


Misses’ Holeproof Stockings — 6 
pairs, $2. Black and tan. Specially 
reinforced knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 
st 9%. These are the best children’s Reg. U.S.Pat. 

ose made today. (16) ffice, 1906 





Holeproof Hosiery Co., 366 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sanford Fountain Pen $1.00 


Pen, which uses any steel pen. 
able improvement in fountain pens Office Men—Book keepers 
—Shorthand Writers use und eudorse it enthusiastically. 
«DON'T DROP A DROP OF INK” 


It is made of best hard rubber, in3 





USES A STUB OR ANY STEEL PEN 


Everyone who uses a pen ought to know about the Sanford Fountain 
Patented Feb. 25, 1908. A remark- 

























FREE TRIAL 


The Sanford Fountain Pen is of the highest 
quality at a very low price. We know that it is 
equal, if not superior, to any high-priced pen made. We 
are willing to prove this. Mail us one of your favorite steel 












pens, aud we will send youa complete Sanford Fountain Pen post- 

paid After 10 days’ trial, 1f you are satisfied, send us the regular price, 

$1.00.—if not, return the pento us. This shows how much confidence we 
haveinit. Isnthis a fair offer? You be the j udge. 

The Sanford Manifolding Peneil is a great convenience for users of indelible 

pencils, All parts hard rubber—dust proof- no stained fingers. Prive 50c. postpaid, in- 

cluding set of indelible leads. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, Send for booklet 


THE SANFORD PEN CO., Inc., 675 East 105th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 












In an instant I had a crowd of men upon me to 
rescue their leader. i 

How the affair would have ended I can not say; 
but as the scene lay within ten yards of my boat,: 
my wife, who was ill with fever in the cabin, wit- 
nessed the whole affray; and seeing me surrounded, 
she rushed out, and in a few moments was in the 

















styles, chased. plain barrel and short- 
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CunN 
SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


AND OFFICE DESKS 


Our New Catalogue 
Mailed Free 


Will Please You 


It is a fashion book of sec- 
tional bookcases, showing the 
newest designs in the popular 
Sanitary Clawfoot and Mis- 
sion styles, as well as our 
pleasing Standard. 


Gunn Sectional Bookcases 
are known the world over for 
one feature that will interest 
you — the prices are lower than 
others. This is because of a 
— 


together; the doors are coals 
removed and are roller bearin 
and non-binding—the finish and 
workmanship high-grade, mak- 
ing a handsome and durable 
piece of furniture at a low cost. 
Sold by furniture dealers every- 
where, or direct where not in 
stock. Write today for our 
new bookcase catalugue B. 
Desk catalogue sent on request. 


GUNN FURNITURE CO, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


















COMFORT 


Combined With 


STYLE 


These two points are seldom found in a shoe, but 
are characteristic of 


Tre WORTH CUSHION 
SOLE SHOES 


These shoes are so constructed that they are not 
only —_ to the feet and stylish in appearance, but 
are proof against dampness, the cus ion sole keep- 
ing the feet warm and You protect aad 
health and insure your comfort when wearing t 
Men’s . $4.00 to $6.00 
Women’s .... 2.00to 5.00 


If your dealer does not keep them write for booklet. 


THE CUMMINGS CO., Dept, C 


406 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
I. «5 is. acipnipptbessis aksbaneh 

Hadson Terminal ‘Building, 196 Fulton ere a New York 
570 Fulton Street....................-00 Brooklyn, New York 




















pubs anese be agcane ere Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALL 


TYPEWRITERS maxes 


All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Anye 
where at {toy M’f’r’s Priees, allowing Rental 
to Apply;on Price, Shipped with privilege of 
examination. €@ Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 

Ty pewriter Emporium,92-94 Lake St.,Chieago 







The acknowledged Standard 
of the World. 


The Masterpiece of the 
Confectioner’s Art. 


The Standard by which all 
others are judged. 


Sold by authorized Sales Agents 
everywhere. 


Quality higher than Price. 
Price within the reach of all. 
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Library Auctioneers 


We have a word to say to you about your poeay, if you 
will write us mentioning The Literary Diges 


Merwin-Clayton Sales Co., 20-24 East 20th St., New York City 
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“Terms: $5 per Month, 
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middle of the crowd, who at that time were endeavor 
ing to rescue my prisoner. 

Her sudden appearance had a curious effect, ani 
calling upon several of the least mutinous to assist 
she very pluckily made her way up to me. Seizing 
the opportunity of an indecision that for the mo 
|ment was evinced by the crowd, I shouted to the 
drummer-boy to beat the drum. 

In an instant the drum beat, and at the top of 
my voice I ordered the men to fall in. 

Two-thirds of the men fell in and formed in line, 
while the remainder retreated with the ringleader, 
whom they led away, declaring that he was badly 
hurt. The affair ended in my insisting upon all forrn- 
ing in line and upon the ringleader being brought 
forward. 

In this critical moment Mrs. Baker, with great 
tact, came forward and implored me to forgive him 
if he kissed my hand and begged for pardon. This 
compromise completely won the men, who, altho a 
few minutes before in open mutiny, now called upon 
their ringleader to apologize, and that all would be 
right. I then made them a speech and dismissed 
them. 


AN ADMIRAL AT THE THROTTLE 


In order that her commander might enjoy a ride 
in the cab of the engine hauling the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited, the flagship /nflexible remained twenty- 
four hours after the departure of the other war-ships 
representing Great Britain at the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration. For at the Hudson-Fulton dinner, J. 
Pierpont Morgan had invited Admiral Seymour to 
see the actual operation of one of the New York 
Central’s fastest trains, and the offer was promptly 
accepted, the Admiral adding, ‘“‘I think I should 


prefer to ride in the engine.”” The following account 


of the Admiral’s trip from the Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York, to Ossining is taken from the New 
York Tribune: 


To avoid a crowd, and also because it was not 
certain until the last moment that the Admiral could 
make the trip up the Hudson, it Was kept secret that 
he contemplated going. So he and his little party, 
attired as civilians, slipt through the gates a few 
minutes before the train was ready to depart, al- 
most unnoticed. All of the passengers were aboard 
when the British commander and his escort walked 
to the head of the train and climbed aboard the elec- 
(IC MNBING. 0. 0 ko a 

As the engine started the Admiral was invited by 
the railway officials to place his hand on the lever 
and note how easily the great machine was operated. 
Admiral Seymour is very deeply interested in elec- 
tric mechanism, and in the brief run of.the seven 
miles to Highbridge, where the electric zone ends, 
he was busy taking note of the apparatus. A large 
steam locomotive of the Atlantic-Pacific type, some- 
times called the ‘‘ grasshopper”’ by railway men, was 
attached to the train in place of the electric engine. 
Here the Admiral shook hands with Eugene Mitchell, 
the engineer, and Frank Mink, the fireman. The 
conductor of the train, D. Carpenter, came up and 
asked permission to greet his distinguished guest. 
Smilingly the Admira! leaned from the cab and 
touched his hand. 

The run to Ossining, which is a little more than 
thirty miles, was made in fifty-two minutes, two 
minutes better than the regular time, the train ar- 
riving there at 4.22 o'clock... . At Ossining the 
train halted by prearrangement to permit the Ad- 
miral and his party to alight, altho the first sched- 
uled stop of the limited is Albany. On the nearest 
southbound track was the private car of Pres. Will- 
iam C. Brown, attached to a fast inspection engine, 
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ready to bring the party back to the city. Admiral 
Seymour and his party stept into the waiting 
private car and half a minute later were speeding 
back to the city, making the run in the quick time 
of forty-seven minutes, arriving at the Grand Cen- 
tral Station at 5.09 P.M. 

‘“We made one mile in forty-three seconds,” said 
the Admiral enthusiastically, as he stept from the 
inspection engine, in which he had made the return 
trip, in preference to the comforts of the private car 
behind. ‘It was a very interesting and novel trip, 
particularly the electric engine, which is something 
new and different from anything we have in England. 
The locomotives and block-signal system I am fa- 
miliar with in our country, but the locomotives here 
are larger, I am told.” 


A DUEL OF TO-DAY 


At a Privat Mittagstisch, a sort of eating-club, in 
a German university, Mr. W. E. Cross became ac- 
quainted with a student who, one night, after a 


quarrel in a café, was challenged to fight. “It was 
to be a serious fight, too,” not one of the playful, 
almost harmless German student duels, with ‘‘eyes, 
head, arms, body, nearly everything protected,” but 


“a real struggle, where an eve or other vital part 


might suffer serious damage.’ All arrangements 


were duly made, Mr. Cross was invited by his friend 
to be present, and on the appointed day was driven 
to the scene of the conflict, an old inn some two 


miles from the town. Arriving there, Mr. Cross 


found within a number of friends of both duelists. 
He tells the story as follows in the London Daily 
News: 


We enter, too. There are two rooms; the fight 
will take place in the larger one, at one side of which 
stands the doctor, arrayed in a white overall, who 
is setting out various frightful-looking instruments 
upon a table, where they will be “handy.” I try to 
repress a shudder, and fail; a man next me says 
they are seldom wanted, ‘‘only in an emergency.” 
I shudder again. 

In the same room, in a corner, my friend’s oppo- 
nent is getting ready, but as it is etiquette to stay 
with the man whose guest one is, I pass into the sec- 
ond and smaller room and greet my friend, who is 
already stript to the waist, and looks as pale as his 
enemy. His ‘‘armor”’ is being adjusted. A wide 
protector of padded leather, looking like a life-belt, 
is fastened around his body, leaving his chest bare. 
Another thick pad, like a ‘‘stand-up”’ collar, fits 
round his neck, while his wrists and parts of the fore- 
arms are similarly bandaged. There is no protection 
else; his ‘head, face, chest, arms, and shoulders are 
left to skilful parrying. A noise behind me attracts 
my attention; they are sharpening the swords, hor- 
rible curved weapons, to examine which almost makes 
one ill. 

All is ready. The opponents stand face to face, 
an arm’s length apart. The seconds, covered with 
elaborate protecting pads, stand, alert, by the prin- 
cipals. A referee reads out the rules of the fight, 
from which we learn, among other things, that no 
“prodding” is allowed. The antagonists look palely 
fierce during these trying moments of suspense; then 
Ready, Go! and the duel commences. 

Not very exciting, now it has begun; banging 
each other’s weapon as one does in single-sticks, . . . 
then I remerhber, with a sickly shudder, that tite 
swords, when I examined them, had edges like razors. 
One false parry,and...... 

A shout, the seconds’ swords go up, the fighting 
stops, and the doctor comes forward with a bowl 
of antiseptic wash. He is sponging the blood from 
the face of the other—-that cut in the cheek will leave 
its mark forever. My friend, too, is wounded, but 
only slightly, on the arm. Nat much time is lost; 
a hush ensues the referee ‘‘calls,’’ and once more 
the fight begins. The same clash-clash-clash, the 
same. parrying and slashing, the same razor-edges— 
eugh!—and the seconds once more stop the fight. 
My friend is cut here and there, but the other has 
sustained a deep wound somewhere on the forehead 
—and a niagara of blood covers his face, eyes and all. 
A moment's consultation among the seconds and 
referees, and the announcement comes that the man 
can not fight any more—ca_ not see to fight—and my 
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VERLAST files work with the light- 
ness, swiftness and silence of fine 

steel machinery, and they last as long as 
your business lasts. They are cheaper in 
every way than wood. Let us prove this 


MANY big corporations and 

hundreds of progressive 
business men got their first 
EVERLAST letter files of us on 
this thirty days’ free trial plan. 


How To Get It 


Send us the name and address 
of your office furniture dealer. 
An EVERLAST will be de- 
livered to your office imme- 
diately, Nothing for you to 
pay —no cartage, no charges. 
At the end of thirty days, if you 
like it and want it, your retailer 
will bill you $32.50 for it. If you 
don’t want it, he will come and 
getit. That will end the trans- 
action without any cost to you. 

You may not feel that you 
need an EVERLAST file now, 
but when you see how it works 
you won’t part with it. 


How Much You Save 


$20.00 wood files are worth- 
less; even $28.00 to $40.00 
wood files last only a few years. 
An EVERLAST at $32.50 will 
last as long as your business 
lasts. In fifty years nothing to 
charge off for depreciation. 

mly a few scratches, easily 
repaired. How much you save 


OU not only want EVERLAST verti- 
cal files, but you want EVERLAST 
desks (flat or roll top), EVERLAST 

tables, document files, etc., etc. They’re 
all made of steel; last forever, cost no 
more than good wood office furniture and 
are finished in exact imitation of all woods. 


Please deliver to our office one 
EVERLAST Vertical Letter File, 
freight, carriage and all charges 
prepaid, for thirty days’ free trial. 
Lf satisfactory, we are to pay $32.50 
for it. Ifnot, you are to remove 
it from our office at your expense 
and free of all charges to us. 








Try This Steel File Free 


EVERLAST © 


THE NEW VERTICAL LETTER FILE 





A 150-lb. man on the extreme end of an EVERLAST 
drawer will not spring it a fraction of an inch 


GET THIS FREE BOOK on STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE 


JAMESTOWN METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Makers of Special Steel Equipment 
for Public Buildings, Banks and Cor- 
porations. New York Office, 18 
West Twenty-seventh Street. 

Main Office : 
3011 Steel Ave., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


to you by putting one in your office at our 
own expense for a thirty days’ free trial. 
We believe you will want to sell all your 
old files and equip your office with 
EVERLASTS. Isn't our offer a fair one ? 


by purchasing EVERLAST is 
readily apparent. 


Drawers Slide Silent, Light 


The heavier the load the 
smoother the action. Suspen- 
sion roller bearing construc- 
tion (fibre rollers and rubber 
bumpers). Absolutely no noise 
from sliding of drawers. 


Drawers Can’t Stick 


Damp weather and heavy cor- 
respondence can’t make EVER- 
LAST drawers stick. Because 
built of cold rolled stee] and 
because action is on steel 
rails. 


Made to Match Any Furniture 


All woods imitated perfectly. 
Its beautifully finished enamel 
is baked on and can’t come 
loose. EVERLASTS are olive- 
green. Any other finish $7.50 
additional. 


Has Handy Locking Device 
Has ingenious folder com- 
ressor. Almost FIR E- 

PROOF; also roach, rat, and 

vermin proof. All systems fit 

the EVERLAST. 


Write for ‘EVERLAST OFFICE FUR- 
NITURE,”’ our new and beautifully illus- 
trated booklet. It will tell you all about all 
EVERLAST steel office furniture and all 
about the newest ideas in office furniture. 
Get your pen and post-card now before 
you forget it. It’s very important to you 


DOO i ttade dace cnsenacziviticke aphibsentbinugdactodatiameclen 


MOPED sid in csisssascaciiocsis: GesNad Suva aueewepbectecenioe 


Our Office Fur- 
niture Dealer is 











Fifty cee 
: Cigars for $1 


















CARRIAGE PREPAID 
With a TWIST HEAD—our 
new process that does away 
with paste ON THE MOUTH END. 


This cigar is made in Wheeling, W. Va., by 
men (not women or children) in a clean, san- 
i factory, from long, clear stock. It is 
work, panatella shape, 5 inches long. 

Nota cigar in America equals American Havanas 
at the price. We wantto prove it. Your taste the 
sole judge. After smoking 10 (or more) if they are 
not the best you ever had for the money, if they 
don't equal in quality most retail 3-for-a-quarter 
doliar on your own Say-so, 

without ling or 1 di 


Buying this cigar straight from the factory you 
save three profits—salesman’s, jobber’s and retail- 
er’s. Furthermore, you get a cigar fresh from the 
workman’s table, its full natural aroma unimpaired 
by being carried in stock by jobbers and retailers. 

dress plainly 












$1, your name and 
written. Btate w’ zen 
medium. We forward the box of 50 at once, 





TWIST HEAD CIGAR CO., 
1510 Market Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 














DIX DIAMONDS 


ARE REAL, GENUINE DIAMONDS 


Bought Direct from the’ Larger Cutters of the 
World, Graded and Classed by our Expert, until 
each one is marked in plain figures with its realin- 
trinsic value, weight and grade, and price at once 
as tow as may be had inthe world and have a guar- 
anteed cash return, exchange and loan value. 

You will find many satisfactory features in our 
modern method of selling each individual the dia- 
mond that fills every particular personal demand 
and assures full value. 

Diamonds have advanced steadily for the last ten 
years at an average of about ten per cent. per an- 
num and have proven one of the safest modern 
investments. z 

We ship diamonds on selection to responsible 
people anywhere, so that selection may be made in 
the privacy of the home, and pay the express charges 
both ways for the privilege of showing our goods. 

Selections may be paid for in cash or in partial 
payments made convenient to our customer. q 

UR DIAMOND BOOKS, Set No, 20, explain 
our method of selling diamonds on the merit sys- 
tem, illustrate many beautiful things, are full o 
valuable information especially tothose uninformed 
about diamonds, and may be had Jor the asking, Sree. 
Anticipate your wants by writing early, 


HARRY L. DIX, Inc. 
ni: d Merchants, Specialists 
608-1] Candler Building 

ATLANTA, GA. 
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You Can Save 
From $5 to $40 


Our direct-from-factory-to-you selling plan 
Means a saving of from $5 to $40 for our 
customers. 

Write for our Catalog 525. Look over our 
prices and compare them with others, That’s 
all the proof you need. 

Hundreds of thousands of Kalamazoo stoves 
and ranges are in use all over the couniry, 
Perhaps | many in your own town. Ask their 
owne Thousands have written us con 
there’s ‘nothing ike the Kalamazoo—any wh 
at any price. 

We make buying and paying easy and con- 
venient. Our catalog telis just how to know 
@ good stove when you see it and use it, We 
sell for cash or we open charge accounts with 
all responsible people. We make al)] kinds of 
stoves and ranges for all pu and for all 
Kinds of fuel. You can select your stove from 
the aahalog and buy direct from the manufac- 
turer for 


Cash or Credit 


You know the reputation of the Kalamazoo 
stove. You know the standing of the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Co. Besides—you are given 





days to test your stove. Your money back if 
the Kalamazoo is not just as represented. 


We Pay the Freight 


and guarantee safe delivery. 


Kalamazoo Siove Co., Manufacturers 
, Michi 


A Kalamazoo 


Kal 








Direct to You 


Practical 
People As well as lovers of 














THE ARTISTIC 


Favor Concrete Construction. Not only is it 
used in beautifying large estates with terraces, 
pergolas, fountains, sun dials, etc., but it is the 
most economical material for building anything 
and everything worth building well. DRAGON 
is the cement for best results. 

If you are interested, you will find valuable information 
in our new book on Con- 
crete Construction. It is 
free to you as well as the 
services of our expert 
consulting engineer. 
ERNEST R, ACKERMAN,Pres. 

THE LAWRENCE 
CEMENT COMPANY 
New York 
LAWRENCE PORTLAND 
CEMENT CO. 
Philadelphia 
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| Tribune, tells, as an illustration of this truth, that 


| 
| 
| 


| 


the lash with more severity, and young Watts again 
| cried out: 


friend has the victory. In one swift moment his face 
loses its wild paleness, and literally beams, while we 
crowd around him and congratulate—tho among our- 
selves we agree he has been lucky. Anyhow, off 
come the bandages, and we drive away home tri- 
umphant, but quietly so, for here is no gloating. I 
glanced at the other on my way out; the doctor was 
there and—it was very horrid. 

It is the way they have here, aud they seem satis- 
fied with it. My friend fights another duel next 
week; he was rejoicing in a café on the night of his 
victory, and—well, he exchanged cards again. I 
saw his former opponent yesterday; his head is in 
a mask of bandages and cotton wool. ‘‘Ten stitches,” 
it is whispered, and I am not disposed to contradict. 
But he had really bad luck. Had the cut been else- 
where, so that the blood had not run into his eyes, 
at least one other round would have been fought. 
My friend does not fight badly—but I am glad he 
had only two rounds. In duels anything may happen. 





AN INCORRIGIBLE POET 
Joun Drypen noted three steps in the careers of 


successful men: 


” What the child admired 


The youth endeavored 
And the man acquired.” 


Dr. Madison C. Peters, in an article in the Chicago 


\a child's inborn aptitude is the evidence of the right 
calling in life,’’ the following story of the boyhood of 


Isaac Watts: 


The father of Isaac Watts was determined that 
his boy should not become a poet, and when he caught 
him making rimes, after tiring of remonstrating 
with him, he flogged him. As he applied the whip, 


young Isaac cried: 


“‘O, father, do some pity take, 
And another rime I shall never make.” 


This provoking the father still more, he applied 


**O, my father, do spare my back from pain, 
‘And I shall never make a rime again.” 


The father, thoreughly discouraged in his vain 
attempt to beat the poetry out of the bey, sent him 
away to school with a special request that the prin- 
cipal flog the boy if he caught him making rimes. 
The first morning at the chapel exercise the boy, 
Watts, looking up at the ceiling during prayers, saw 
a rat coming down the bell rope. He laughed so 
loudly that the teacher, stopping in his prayer, de- 
manded why he laughed. The boy tremblingly 
answered: 


‘* Well, teacher, as there were no stairs, 
The rat came down the rope to say his prayers.” 


The teacher discovered the genius of the boy and 
encouraged his rime-making, and his hymns to this 
day are sung the world around. 


HIS JUNIOR PARTNER 
A story is told of Mr. Charles R. Flint which shows 
Mr. Flint 


is a well-known merchant and banker, has acted as 


at the same time his courtesy and his wit. 


agent in buying war-ships for the United States and 
for foreign governments, and has shown his faith in 
the future of the air-ship by giving financial support 
to the Wright brothers. 
diplomat to dine with him informally, explaining 


He once invited a Russian 


that the dinner would be small and that the only 


other guest would be his ‘‘ Junior Partner.’’ The 


Detroit Free Press tells the story thus: 


The diplomat arrived punctually, dressed in his 
official costume and decorated with orders. He was 
ushered into the drawing-room and shown the 
trophies which Flint had brought back from his many 
journeys around the world. He is a collector and a 
connoisseur as well as a business man. But no 
‘Junior Partner ” appeared. 


Xmas Toys 


, Send for FREE book 
of color TOY designs 


How to improve Your 
Child’s Mind with aToy 


Ideal Christmas 
Gvt for Children, 
Made of Colored Stone. 


Wonderful Dr. Richter’s 


ANCHOR BLOCKS 


Teach the child while it plays: new educational 
idea, self-culture of young minds, 4 to 18 years; mar- 
velous Stone Anchor Blocks; a "Toy that is more 
than a Toy; Spocinatne the child with ite, unlimited 
pes and 
colors. Advts, find interest and instructive agora 
To in Dr. Richter’s Anchor Blocks. This is 


Toy the Gt the Ghild Likes Best 


Itist educational tey. Engages the child mind 
. quiet happiness, in orderly, construc:ive thinking, 

ening the budding intellect to the endless wonders 
oti its own imagination—inspires individual initiative 
FE pears persistence—forms the basis of indus- 
trial art cation. 


Toyland, Fairyland, Castles in Spain 


Towers, domes, tu: moats, bridges; veritable cities 
arise at the child! 's touch, as block on block of the color 
stone fashion into fact the young dreams of achievementand 
sow the seeds ot ambition and menta) growth. These mar- 
velous toys are made by Dr. Richter in Rudol: 

the srbecibetp capital of German Toyland. ‘Special offers now 




















to give the great popularity in America they enjoy in 
Europe, Book tells how to educate with a toy ; sent to you 
absolutely 


- Write today, now; just ae! our 
name and address and get this may Toylan <icoe, 
tadt, ona 


F.AD. om & CO. (of Rudols' 
merican Office, 215 Peart § Street 
Dept. Devt. 4038 ORK CITY 





Offer: Box of most wonderful stone puzzles, com- 


oh » cents. But send for the free Toyland anyway, 
even you do not want the special 2 eens bor of suo pusales, 

















The conversation was general, with now and then 




















MISS CUE e== © 
@ A Lasting Sensation 


w book about Miss Cue, ccesiaacialag six 
beautiful r ibeetreniona of Miss Cue at billiards 
and pool, will be sent free, postpaid, to anyone 
interested in Billiards. 


Miss Cue is wast roe nied shots which have 
never before by any billiard 
player, and the series ot} pictures is interesting 
and unique. 


Just ask for Booklet 


William A. Spinks & Co. 
366 West Erie Street, Chicago 


Manufacturers Spinks Billiard Chalk and 
« The only manufacturers of cue tips in America.” 














“Order is Heaven’s First Law” 
Keep your important papers and documents neatly and 
conveniently assembled so you can instantly lay your 
hands on them. Use the strongest, the most convenient, 
ebests THE NIAGA 
eunue box by mail 15c. NJAGARA CLIP CO., New York 





(UTS YOUR COAL BILLS 
IN 


HALF 


Keep your home at an even, healthful 
temperature all winter long by install- 
ing a 


HOWARD THERMOSTAT 


It automatically adjusts draft and 
damper so any degree of temperature 
desired is maintained day and night. 

Itsaves so much coat that it soon 
pays for itself. 


WITH CLOCK ATTACHMENT 

it still further reduces the coal bills by 

permitting a lower temperature through- 

out the house at night, and at a prede- 

termined hour automatically adjusting 

draft and damper so that by rising time 

the temperature of the house is, at the 

degree desired for the day. 

Guaranteed for 10 Years. Thousands in use more than 

ears. 

Coal saved pays for it.. Therefore it costs vou nothing. 
Sold by Heati Electricians Everywhere. 
Send us the name and address of your furnace man, 

steam fitter or electrician and we will send you our book- 

let No. 18, which gives complete details. Write to-day. 

Howard Thermostat Co., 366 W. Ist St., Oswego, N.Y. 
New England Office, 188 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

New York City Office,143 Liberty St., Phone: 7607 Cortlandt. 

Canadian Representative, The Gurney Foundry Co., L4d., 

Toronto, Can. 
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a reference made by Mr. Flint to the importance of 
this person. He confest to the guest that he never 
téok an important business step without first con- 
sulting his partner; that he relied almost entirely 
upon the judgment and sound advice of the “ Junior 
Partner.” Finally, when he could no longer refrain 
from showing his curiosity. the Russian looked at 
Mr. and Mrs. Flint and asked who this mysterious 
person was. Flint’s reply was to make a courtly 
bow to his wife and present the foreign diplomat to 
his ‘‘ Junior Partner.” 


STEERING BY A SIXTH SENSE 


ScIENTISTS in Denmark are puzzled by a Nor- 


wegian, Emil Knudsen by name, who, altho blind- 


folded and carefully watched, steered a steamer | 


through the intricate channels of the harbor of Co- 


penhagen, keeping a true course and adroitly 


dodging other vessels. He explains this by claiming 


the possession of a ‘‘sixth sense.’’ According to a 


Copenhagen dispatch to the New York Press: 

Knudsen is 36 years old. 
ago from Christiania, and at once became an object 
of interest to scientists. 
experiments by Professor Friedenreich. one of tht 
leading nerve specialists in Europe, and as a result 
the Professor suggested the trip into the harbor. 
Knudsen said he could guide himself anywhere with- 
out using his eyes, and a steamer was chartered 
to put him to a supreme test. Knudsen had no 
knowledge of the harbor. He requested that a per- 
son knowing the channels should hold two finger- 
tips against the side of his head. Professor Fried- 
enreich consented to this, and himself pressed two 
finger-tips against Knudsen’s temples. 

The man handled the wheel without a sign of 
nervousness or uncertainty. It was impossible for 
him to see, yet he took more than a dozen sharp 
corners and followed a zigzag course throughout. 
All the scientists who witnessed the demonstration 
said that Knudsen possesses a mysterious power that 
actually may be a sixth sense, 





A VALIANT LIFE-SAVER 


Durinc his twenty-six years of service in the 
United States Volunteer Life-saving Corps in New 
York City, Capt. William McMahon saved the lives 


of sixty-three persons. His recent death calls forth 


from the New York Freeman's Journal the follow- | 


ing account of some of his rescues: 


His maxim was that life—except his own—was 
the dearest thing in the world, so precious, in truth, 
that no risk was too great for him if he could save 
any woman or child. He met with his greatest sor- 
row three years ago, he often said, when a forlorn 
woman of the tenements jumped into the river. He 
saved her, altho the effort nearly killed him. Two 
days later the woman jumped from the roof of a 
six-story building. He had been overjoyed the win- 
ter night of the rescue when he was restored to con- 
sciousness and told that the woman would recover. 
When informed of her subsequent death he refused 
to be comforted. 

When ice was tumbling in East River and the tide 
hurled it against the bulkheads with crashing sound, 
he would sit awake in the ‘“‘shanty” near the old 
Grand Street Ferry eager to respond to the despair- 
ing cry of the would-be suicide or the summons ‘‘ Man 
overboard!” He was asked one day why he took such 
chances. “You don’t get a penny in wage or even 
thanks from some of those you drag from the river,”’ 
said a friend. ‘‘ You are right,” he said, ‘“‘I don’t 
get pay or I don’t get thanks, but I get the satisfac- 
tion of keeping souls in bodies.” 

His fidelity to the self-imposed trust cost him his 
life. Two little boys fell into the river while playing 
in the abandoned ferry-house on Grand Street. Cap- 
tain “Bill” had just entered the “shanty,” as the 
life-saving station is-known in the district, when he 
heard the children’s cries. He was overheated, but 
sprang to the rescue, saved the children, whose names 
were not taken, and returned to the shanty, where 
he was seized with chills. Pneumonia developed 
and he died in Gouverneur Hospital. Captain “‘ Bill” 


\ 
He came here a month | 








He was put through many } 
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{ The Wood Harmon School of Salesmanship 


ae 


Our great ‘‘ captains of industry,’’ John Wanamaker, Henry H. Rogers, John W. 


Gates, John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie and Russell Sage, all began life as salesmen. 
Business is the modern battle. Training counts. Be a commissioned officer in the Army 
of Success—not a private. 

Men and women of the highest type, now occupying positions of responsibility, are 
fitted through our course for better and more profitable work, but without interfering with 
their present occupations. We teach them how to take each step; we help them to help 
themselves. We give the finest training, theoretical and practical. We pay them while 
they are learning, according to proficiency, and at the end of a six months” course they can 
graduate to permanent positions representing the largest real estate firm in the world in the 
sale of their New York City property. 

New York City real estate is increasing in popularity year by year. There is scarcely 
a man in this or any other country who is not anxious to own a little Jand in New York 
City. Our specialty is selling New York City real estate on small monthly payments. 

The Wood-Harmon Schoo) of Salesmanship equips you to be a high-grade salesman. | 
We merely charge $1 as an evidence of earnestness. Send’us your application and start 


WOOD HARMON & CO. 


Dept. M 3, School of Salesmanship 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


now. 


OUR REFERENCES : 

Bradstreet’s, Dun’s, or any commercial 
agency, national bank; trust company or 
newspaper with whom we have done 


business. 














By James ©. Fernald, | 
Connectives of Ot py GR teen 


H.D, 
English Speech. jives”’ of our language 
afford many pitfalls for those who would write 





ood English. This book is the best published home, den or office. Big profits in 
guide to their’ noner usage. 12 mo, cloth P., BB emenns meng nie¥ uch eared 
$1.50 net. Rk WAGNALLS COMPANY, NY” W SUCCESS Me 












today tor free catalog and Taxidermy 
Magazine. Northwestern School of Tax 

















dermy, 4038 Elwood Bidg., 











If you have never before tried 


Hunyadi 
Janos 


Best Natural \ 
Laxative Water 
FOR 
CONSTIPATION 
Try it now . 
Ask your physician 
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Use any style 


of razor 
but after shaving 


always apply 


ED.PINAUDS 








LILAC VEGETAL 


Then you will realize that shaving is 
not such a discomfort, after all. 
ED. PINAUD’S Lilac Vegetal makes 
shaving a pleasure. Just a few drops, 
applied with the palm of your hand, 
before you dry your face. Ifyou don’t 
shave yourself, ask your barber to ap- 
ply it. Fragrant and lasting. Large 
bottle—75c—All Dealers, Send 4c 
in stamps for sample. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 515, Ed. Pinaud Bldg., New York 


























HARDERFOLD 
HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


Inter-Air-Space System 
Is two-fold throughout. affording pro- 
tection against the vicissitudes of our 
variable climates to 


Invalids Athletes 
Professional Men 
Merchants Accountants 


And all occupations in life, indoor 
and out. > 
Over eleven hundred physicians 
have united in testifying to the sani- 
tary excellence of the HARDERFOLD 
system of underclothing. 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 
166 River Street 
Troy, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue 


Do You Hear Well? 


If deaf, mail us the coupon below and we will send 
you at once our offer of a Full Month’s Home Test of 
a Stolz Electrophone. The 
improved Stolz Electrophone 
(cost $40,000 to perfect) is a 
tiny but powerful electrical 
hearing device. It is “almost 
invisible”—carries in the 
vaterng 3 and leaves both 
handsfree. It magnifie; 
sound—restores aided hear- 
ing power instantly—renders 
makeshift drums, ¢tc., useless 
—stops ear noises—and, in 
time, usually restores the un- 
aided hearing itself. 

Get an Electrophone and 
experience for yourself how 
easily : will nee you hear 
—anywhere — without strain 
— wo ua or effort. Send coupon now 
f _..for our offer and long list of 
satisfied users who will answer your inquiries. En- 
dorsed by bankers, rulers, presidents and many fa- 
mous people. 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO.,58 STOLZ Bidg., Chicago 
Branch offices in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Seattle, Indianapohs, 
Des Moines, Toronto, Pittsburg, Los Angeles, Boston, London, Eng. 


FILL IN--TEAR OUT & MAIL 
STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., 58 Stolz Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Send me without obligation on my part full particulars of your 
Home Test offer of a latest improved Stolz Electrephone is 
published in November 6, 1909 Literary Digest—D. 
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took up his work as a heritage. His uncle, James 
Smith, was captain of the station until William was 
thirteen years of age, when Smith died. The lad 
was as strong as a boy of eighteen and was appointed 
captain. He made up in courage and ability what 
he lacked in years and the volunteer privates never 
questioned the young captain's authority. 

The Humane Society recently awarded him recog- 
nition for what was described as an unprecedented 
deed of valor. A street-car horse ran away on last 
February 23 and jumped into the river near the 
station. Captain ‘‘Bill’’ went to the rescue. The 
water was icy cold and the horse continually struck 
at Captain ‘Bill’ with its iron-shod hoofs. He 
fought until he got the animal’s head and supported 
it until a halter could be attached. In December, 
1906, he swam to midstream and saved a woman who 
jumped from a ferry-boat, returning to the pier with 
her, altho a strong tide threatened to carry- both to 
the bottom. Similarly on August 21, 1908, he risked 
all to save Samuel Morgenstein, who fell from the 
stringpiece. Captain ‘‘Bill’’ was nearly exhausted 
when he reached the man, and the latter, dazed and 
half crazed, resisted rescue. Captain ‘‘ Bill” landed 
him on the pier. 


THE PERFECTER OF THE PRINTING- 
PRESS 

THE recent death of Robert Hoe, 3d, at the age 
of seventy, brings from the New York Times the state- 
ment that ‘‘Since types were first made by Guten- 
berg and Caxton, perhaps no man has developed the 
He 
succeeded his father and grandfather as head of the 


art of printing as Robert Hoe developed it.” 


firm of R. Hoe & Co., printing-press manufacturers, 
from whose factory have come most of the inventions 
making possible the modern newspaper—a factory, 
according to the New York World, whose history “‘is 
the history of a century of invention applied to the 


diffusion of human intelligence.’’ In sketching his 


life, The Times remarks that while he never took 
out a patent in his own name, “ he was in the closest 
touch with those who were devising new methods of 
printing, and made suggestions to his draftsmen 
and mechanicians not only as to what advances 
should be attempted, but also of the means by which 


they should be accomplished.’”’ Of the strides made 


in printing under his direction, this paper says: 


At the time when he entered the business the 
cylinder-press invented by his uncle, Richard M. Hoe, 
was still held to bea marvel. It departed for the first 
time from the original principle of placing the type 
on a flat surface and pressing the paper on it by set- 
ting the type on a horizontal cylinder, which revolved 
on its own axis and pressing the sheets against it 
by external small cylinders. 

This invention was known as the “lightning” 
press, and yet its utmost capacity when Mr. Hoe 
became connected with the business was on the 
largest, a six-cylinder machine, only 9,000 sheets of 
four pages each, which had to be folded afterward 
by separate machinery or by hand. To-day eight 
ro!ls of paper can be fed automatically into.one press, 
and 166,000 sixteen-page newspapers may be printed 
each hour and delivered folded ready for delivery. 
In this invention the paper is fed to the press from 
the web or roll of paper and not in sheets. The firm 
of R. Hoe & Co. in 1871 was one of the earliest to 
adopt this idea and bring it to perfection. 

Mr. Hoe saw, moreover, a number of devices 
adopted, which made possible the achievement by 
his machines of far more than the simple printing of 
apage. Thus printing in four colors has been brought 
to great efficiency, and his interest in this matter is 
evidenced by the excellent results that have been 
obtained by his firm’s presses. 

Outside of his inventive capacity Mr. Hoe was 
remarkable for his success as an organizer. He 


| systematized his factory completely and possest the 
| art of selecting able assistants. 
| in building up a competent set of mechanics, and in 


He spared no trouble 


this connection gave much attention to his appren- 
tices’ school. 

Every boy apprenticed to him was compelled to 
attend school. One hour of his working-time and 


You 
who wear 


GLASSES 






in the 
“ Clip.” 


will be happily surprised to learn how much 
comfort, pleasure and security will be derived 
by having your eye glasses fitted with the 


Tannis Sudion Chip 


It can be attached in a minute, and holds 
with the softest, smoothest, surest grasp, and 
always keeps your lenses in the optically 
correct position. 


Price 50 Cents in German Silver 
$1.00 in Gold Filled. $2.00 Solid Gold. 


Harris Suction Olip stamped on the back of every 
genuine clip—demand it. 

If there is no optician advertising and selling Harris 
Suction Clips in your town, we will fill your order direct on 
receipt of price. 


Harris Sales Co., 54 E. 23rd St., N. Y. 





Tobacco Flavor 
NOT Pipe Odor 


Turco-American Glass Pipe 


Smokes cool and sweet and clean. It has two bowls. An 
inner one of fine meerschaum, from which the smoke is 
drawn through vents intoan outer one of tough, annealed, 
non-absorbent glass. Here the moisture and nicotine 
collect and remain. That’s why only cool, clean 
smoke reaches the mouth—why the pipe never bites. 
Every grain of tobacco burns to a white ash. No wet 
residue to throw away and the last whiff is as sweet as 
the first. Easily cleaned and leaves no offensive smell in 
rooms or clothes. Send ga wl - a a a 
not aattanes money w refunded. pe Wi 
| B urable wae: $2.00. ithout ease, $1.50. 
Postpaid, State preference for straight or curved stem. 
Send for FREE booklet ‘‘ HISTORY OF SMOKING.”’ 


Turco-American Pipe Co., 190 South Ave. ,Rochester,N.Y. 











We want to show you how thoroughly prac- 
tical it is to receive all the benefits of out-of- 
door sleeping — with the face, only, coming in 
contact with the crisp, out-door air— enjoying 
the comforts of a warm room, protected from 
drafts, storms, colds and insects—by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 


Has an awning to protect sleeper— no nails or 
screws to mar the woodwork—can be instantly 
adjusted to any window. Write today for free 
booklet, ‘‘ What Fresh Air Will Do,” and full 
particulars of our 30-day free trial offer. 


Recommended by Eminent Physicians Everywhere. 
Cabinet Mfg. Co., 303 Maine St., Quincy, Ill. 
Manufacturers of SuperiorCabinets forTurkish and VaporBaths 
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- one hour of his own time were devoted to this purpose, 
and in order to prevent any difficulty from the sup- 
per-hour they were provided each night with a 
luncheon of milk and sandwiches. In this school 
part of the time was devoted to the continuation of 
their regular education along the lines of the public 
schools, and the rest was set apart for technical 
studies.. They were thoroughly trained as skilled 
mechanics and draftsmen, and some of the leading 
men in the Hoe works and in the pressrooms of 
the large newspaper offices of the city received their 
start in life as apprentices to R. Hoe & Co. 

FORBES-ROBERTSON’S BLUE BRACES 

Fottowers of things theatrical in England gen- 
erally agree that the mantle of Henry Irving has 
fallen upon Mr. Johnston Forbes-Robertson. On 
this, his fourth visit to America, he is playing the 
leading part in Jerome K. Jerome's play ‘‘The Pass- 
ing of the Third Floor Back.’’ On the first trip Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson appeared in repertoire with Mary 
Anderson. The New York Press quotes him as tell- 
ing the following “unfortunate as well as amusing 
jncident”’ of this engagement: 

We were playing ‘‘Comedy and Tragedy,” by Gil- 
bert, one night in New York. I was playing her 
husband, and was drest in appropriate costume with 
ruffles and knee-breeches. 

In order to keep up my more medieval unmention- 
ables in good shape and at a proper height, I had 
resorted to the anachronism of wearing braces, which 
happened to be of a particularly strong and solid- 
looking character—blue in color, I believe. These 
were, of course, covered by my coat. In the course 
of the play, however, I had to fight a duel with a 
hated rival in the garden, and come back to the 
house to meet my wife coatless, and, needless to say, 
generally braceless. 

One night, however, in my haste and abstraction, 
I forgot to doff these necessary evils and returned to 
the stage to greet my wife, who was supposed to be 
awaiting me almost broken-hearted with fright. 

Never shall I forget Mary Anderson’s amazed 
amusement and my own discomfiture, as, with min- 
gled feelings of assumed pleasure at seeing me again 
and scarce-controlled laughter, she threw her arms 
round my neck in accordance with stage require- 
ments and tugged at my superfluous braces, saying, 
sotto voce, ‘‘Good gracious! What ever have you 
got on?” 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S BOILED DINNER 

‘Or all sad words of tongue or pen’”’ the saddest 
perhaps to President Taft on one occasion during his 
Western trip was the little word ‘‘but.’’ For a mis- 
interpretation of this word in a telegram deprived 
him of a good, old-fashioned boiled dinner, which 
he had been looking forward to as a welcome break 
in the monotonous round of conventional banquets. 
This happened at San Antonio, according to the 
New York Sun. We read: 

The San Antonio people were willing but not 
anxious to provide a simple repast for the President 
at their ‘‘ banquet”’ in his honor, and when they read 
Mr. Taft’s appeal in the newspapers for homely 
viands, beef and cabbage preferred, they telegraphed 
him to ascertain whether he really would rather have 
beef and cabbage than the usual array of rich dishes 
served at formal functions. Capt. Archibald W. Butt, 
Quartermaster-General, U. S. A., the President’s 


military aide, sent this response to the San Antonio | 


committee: 

‘Prefer beef and cabbage. Butt.” 

Mr. Taft had been looking forward to the San An- 
tonio ‘“‘ banquet” with a great deal of satisfaction. 
To have a good, wholesome meal of beef and cabbage 
after the monotonous repetition of oysters, fish, soup, 
entree, game, punch, salad, dessert, and black coffee 
was worth while. But the San Antonio affair was of 
the conventional character, and an explanation was 
demanded. The explanation was that the telegram 
from Captain Butt as delivered to the San Antonio 
committee read, ‘‘ Prefer beef and cabbage, but—”’ 
and the committee thought President Taft a great 
joker when they interpreted the ‘but’ to mean 
“but do as you please.” So at San Antone, as they 
call it down there, Mr. Taft, with his mouth watering 
for beef and cabbage, was fed with diamondback 
terrapin and breast of guinea-fowl. 















Real Parisian Studies and Oriental Life 


marvelously pictured in this 


FIRST DEFINITIVE EDITION OF 
DE MAUPASSANT’S WRITINGS 


Translated by linguists of International reputation, unexpurgated 


intRopuction BY PAUL BOURGET the French Academy 


327 SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, TRAVELS, DRAMA, COMEDIES, and VERSE 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
SUPREME MASTER OF THE SHORT STORY 


HE painter of humanity in words who, without hatred, without love, without 
anger, without pity, merciless as fire, immutable as fate, holds a mirror up to 
life without attempting judgment. No reading could be more delightful than 

his quaint delicious SHORT STORIES in which are pictured with marvelous skill 

the virile novelty of country scenes, and the comedy and tragedy underlying the | 
whirl of Parisian life, in which love and laughter, tragedy and tears run side by 
side. Here are also embraced the remarkable Romances which caused Tolstoi to 
hail DE MAUPASSANT as the supreme realist and romance writer of his century, 

Included also are the Travels, Dramas and Verse, all sparkling with gems of 

description — Meissonier-like pictures in words. 











This is the original American and English copyrighted complete edition 
SEVENTEEN HANDSOME DE LUXE BOOKS— ACTUAL SIZE 8x 5%— 
consisting of 5,500 pages, printed from a new cast of French Elzevir type—elegant and clear—on pure 

finished paper, made especially for this edition. Pages have deckle edges 


white antique egg-shell 
and liberal margins. There are 30 illustrations from original drawings. The books are exquisitely 
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The Spirit of 
The Ghetto 


By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 
Stories of the people and life of the great East 


Important Descriptive Books 
(New Edition) 


Washington 


Its Sights and Insights 
By HARRIET EARHART MONROE 


A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capital, full of anecdote and un- 
conventional description 








Side Jewish Quarter of New York “This is an extraordinarily readable account of the 
Handsomely printed, ornamental covers. 12mo, cloth. With |8*eat capital.” —Lutheran Observer, Phila. 
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Ocean Fish 


For Inland Families 


le 


Consumers Everywhere 

should get their fish Direct from Gloucester. 

Because you live away from the sea 
coast it may not have occurred to you 
that you could buy the very choicest of 
ocean fish right at the wharf where they 
are landed and have them expressed di- 
rect to your home, without extra charge. 


WE DO THAT BUSINESS. 


Open a charge account with us 


We send on approval 
@ Salt Mackerel (or Fresh Mackerel in 
cans), Codfish, Halibut, Lobster, Shrimp, 
Salmon, Clams, Crabs, Sardines, etc. 
GET OUR FREE CATALOGUE describ- 
ing everything in the fish line, put up by 
or expressly for us in convenient form 


for family use. 


We pay the Express 

We sell direct to you, the Consumer 
not through dealers, so we can be sure 
you are getting FRESHLY PACKED 
goods and thus we can stand back of 
every lot. 
@ Should anything prove unsatisfactory 
we will refund money or replace goods 
without question. We leave it to your 
sense of fairness. Send to-day you 
can be enjoying them on your table with- 


in a week. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST 
FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO. 
42 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 












Write a STRONG CHILDREN 
Row —bright eyes—rosy cheeks — rugged, 
of styles and “4 healthy akcetccall’ Fis be had if you 
prices, or get your 
them the : child an IRISH MAI 

~ —the popular children’s car. En- 
your dorsed by physicians—keeps chil- 


dren out in the fresh air. Genuine 
Irish Mail has large name on 
seat. Don’t be im: ed upon 
be by substitutes. Look for the 
m name. At all up-to-date deul- 
( = or tet us for book of 
, [os styles and prices. 
OMame oa cee Qe HILL STANDARD MFG, CO 
j 629 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, 
Tndiana, Makers of ‘‘ Hoosier Express" and “* Silent Part. 
ner 









Patented) 


** Boys’ Wagons. 





PAPER DIAPERS 


APPEAL 10 THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


TUG first kid that ever wore 2 
paper Diaper Dont [look good to you? 





I HAVE worn Whiteftaw Paper Diapers since the day T was 
born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say that. 

lade of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a perfect 
absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist to prevent 
chafing, a:d shaped to fit. To be worn inside the regular 
Diaper und destroyed when soiled We could fill a column in 
their praise, but any Mother will know, Cost less than one cent 
each. 75 cts. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 50 postpaid for 
$1.00. Also mike the fomous Whitelaw Paper Blankets, Sani- 
tary, Healthfal and Warm, $8.00 per dozen f. 0. b. Cincinnati, 
or two full size as sumple by mail, postpaid, for One Dollar. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 2, Cincinnati, O. 











THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Stung.—He was a doctor and was patiently 
waiting for his first patient. 

Thought he: ‘‘If the mountain will not come to 
Mohammed, Mohammed must go to the mountain. 
And as patients will not seek me out I must needs 
seek them out.” 

He strolled through the cheap market and pres- 
ently saw a man buy six nice cucumbers. 

‘‘Here’s a chance!"’ said he, and followed him 
home. 

Patiently he waited for four long and lonely hours 
and about midnight the front door quickly opened, 
and the man dashed down the steps. 

He seized him by the arm and cried earnestly: 
“Do you want a doctor?” 

“No!” replied the man, roughly. 
cucumbers! ’’—Answers. 


‘““Want more 





Why She Turned Pale.—Two ladies, who had 
known each other in years gone by, met on the street. 
Both of them were married to musicians. The one, 
a bride of a year, was pushing a baby-carriage in 
which were three fine babies—triplets, all girls. The 
other lady had been in the bonds of matrimony a 
couple of weeks. 

“What beautiful children!” exclaimed the newly- 
married one with interest. 

“Yes,” replied the proud mother, ‘“‘let me tell 
you the funniest coincidence. At our wedding sup- 
per the boys who played with my husband in the 
orchestra serenaded him and they played ‘Three 
Little Maids’ from ‘The Mikado.’ Isn’t that queer?” 

At this the newly-married one turned pale. 

‘“Mercy!” she gasped. ‘‘At our wedding supper 
Tom's friends serenaded him, also, and they ren- 
dered ‘The Sextet’ from ‘Lucia.’ '’"—Ladies' Home 


Journal. 


In Classic Phrase.—‘‘ You mustn't think you 
ought to run around barefooted, Johnny,” said Mrs. 
Lapsling, chidingly, ‘‘just because Bobby Staple- 
ford does. He’s no centurion to go by.’’—Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal. 


Not To Be Wasted.—A gentleman lyiug on his 
death-bed was questioned by his inconsolable pro- 
spective widow. ‘Poor Mike,” said ‘she, “is there 
annythin’ that wud make ye comfortable? Anny- 
thin’ ye ask for I'll get for ye.” 

“Plase, Bridget,” he responded, ‘‘I t’ink I'd like 
a wee taste of the ham I smell a-boilin’ in the kitchen.”’ 

“ Arrah, go on,” responded Bridget. “* Divil a bit 
of that ham ye'll get. ‘Tis for the wake.’-—Central 
Law Journai. 


Her Favorite School.—First Fair INvaLip— 


“Which kind of doctor do you prefer—the allopathic 
or the homeopathic?” 
Seconp Fair InvaLtip—‘‘I prefer the sympa- 


| thetic.” —Fliegende Blaetter. 


j 
| 
| 





A Grievous Fault.—The new colored laundress 
had just returned the week’s wash. Said the lady of 
the apartment: 

“Delia, these clothes are done up very well in- 
deed.” 

“Yes, I was taught laundry work at Hampton 
School.” 

“So you went to Hampton, did you? 
good schoo).”’ 

“Oh, yes, it’s a very good school,” replied the 
dusky washerlady judicially. ‘‘But they teach no 
languages there.”—New York Times. 


It’s a very 


Slanderous.—Extract from Mr. Roosevelt’s letter 
to the Bureau of Fisheries: 

““The water is fairly temperate. It is slightly al- 
kaline, but it is habitually drunk.’’—Punch. 


Appropriate.—Sue—I have 
that the diamonds in the diadem 
year are false.” 

Hr—" Why, then they just suit your golden hair.” 
—Meggendorfer Blaetter. . 








Opportunities Come to 
the Man with Money 

Be pre- 
pared when 
opportunity 
knocks at 
your door 
by having 
MONEY 
IN BANK. 





Leslie M. Shaw, President, 


7 
Twice Governor of Towa. , Start a Ssav- 
Former Secretary of the United Ings account 


States Treasury. = 
with us. Be- 
gin now by sending any amount 


from $1.00 up to $10,000. We pay 
4 Interest on savings accounts 


compounded semi - annually 


Governor Shaw’s booklet on “How to Save by 
Mail” will be of value and interest to you. Write 
and it will be sent for the asking. 

The First Mortgage Guarantee & Trust Company 
Gov. Leslie M. Shaw, President 
Dept. B, 927-929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Depends forits virtues not upon strong oils, carbolic 


or other irritating disinfectants, but upon the pres- 
ence of Oxygen (peroxide)—Nature’s purifier. 
; Ask your Dentist—he knows. 
OF ALL DRUGGISTS, 25 CENTS 
Sample and Booklet free on request. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 














Don’t Read at Random 


Read a Systematic Course 


Four Books in Plain English 
and an 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine “teacher” 

**Easy for Anybody, Worth While 

for Everybody’’ 
Send for particulars and handbook of 
testimonials 

Address Chautauqua Institution, Box 13, 

Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Get the Chautauqua Idea 
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Saas = 


REQUAS CHARCOAL TABLETS 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


PURIFY THE BREATH 


Established 30 years. Our name guar- 





— 
NN. HEARTBURN 


FOR INDIC ) 
STOMACH TRO 2 


AKOA 
10, 25 AND 50 CENTS 
If not found at druggist’s, sent by mail on receipt of price, 
REQUA MFG. CO., 1197 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y- 


CLEAR THE COMPLEXION 


antees quality. Don’t accept so-called 


just as good. 
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The Song of the Dirt 


(With abject apologies all round.) 






“Dr. Cook was the dirtiest white man I ever 
saw,’”’ said Mr. Whitney, who, after the explorer had 
rested, ‘‘worked on him for nearly half a day with 
hot water and a brush.”’ He found Dr. Cook “‘ noth- 
ing but skin and bones,” and had difficulty at first 
in distinguishing him from the Eskimos.—Press. 


Foreign Dainties 


They taste rich and rare and different, these 
delicacies brought to you from the ends of the 
earth. They add charm and distinction to your 
hospitality, and give zest to the joys of the table. 


; We Invite You to Know Them. We Offer New Uses. 


t There are Truffles, Mushrooms, Flagoolsts, Aachovtes, Peas, Sardines, Macedoines, 
Patés, Purées. Olive Oil, Bigarreaux, ar le Duc, Camembert, Olives, Malaga Raisins, 
Pimientoes, Figs, Dates, Confitures, Glacé Ginger, Paprika, ‘Caviar and dozens more. 


Cut out the coupon below and send to us with your name, address and a 2c stamp, and we will mail 
R= “*Cresca Dainties,’’ a handsome, illustrated booklet full of bo ty ee hints for the table; and new 
Cresca recipes by Fannie Merritt-Farmer. Address ‘‘ CRESCA,’’ 351 Greenwich Street, New York City. 


Good cooks recommend Cresca Delicacies, fine g sell them 
ere & BRADY [re yancl, thsnlertes Delicacies 
Cat oF off r Coupon along this line 
LIT. DIG. NOV. 







With fingers frozen and numb, 
But with eyes the color of hope, 
A man in latitude 82 
Was plying a brush and soap— 
Scrub—scrub—scrub! 
(So hard that it must have hurt,) 
And all the time in a minor key 
He sang the ‘‘ Song of the Dirt!” 



















_ “Serub—scrub—scrub! 

While the water is cooling fast, 
And scrub—scrub—scrub, 

As hour after hour drags past. 

It’s O! for a glimpse of pink; 
If only on flesh I could look! 

*Twould make me scrub with vigor afresh, 
If I knew it was really Cook! 















“* Scrub—scrub—scrub 
‘Till I almost begin to sob, 
Scrub—scrub—scrub 


Will this brush last out the job? 


> 




















Nose and forehead and ears, For a smooth writing, easy work- 
Ears and forehead and nose, eter Four-Drawer ing pen— i on 
How I long to be in a Christian land au “Vertical Spencerian 
Where a fellow could borrow a hose! LETTE R Fl LE Pea ff 
Holds 20,000 Letters 


Yet but for the terrible dirt Weathered) DUST PROOF, 
It seems so like my own; Roller Bearings, Patent Fol 


; . lower, Legal and Bill Sizes 
It seems so like my own; ae cuaatans tee Ghn 


Poor chap! it makes me weep 
x 0 
To think that soap should be so dear SB Drawes vie saioe $7.70 


i Freight Paid East net Montana, 
And ice should be so cheap. Wreaten Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas. In 


SPENCERIAN 
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b b grt ig neer tty! ee ee 
+f — — ! nd for Cata oO: ar ndexes, of 12 
Scrub—scrub—seru Clips, Postal Scales and Office helps, Cate samples, all 

My labor never flags, alog “B" Sectional Bookcases, different,sent for 
And what shall I get?—A par or two The ae” Mf Co ; six cents posta 

In the half-penny evening rags. Phe Y 2 en wea, Aone SREENCERIAN PEN Co. 
But there, I mustn’t complain, Lod Union siree roadway, New York. 











My name would never be seen 


In even the most obscure of prints, 
Be ae Gace Gs TOLSTOY on SHAKESPEARE LONG LIF And How To 
An intensely interesting little volume, in which Attain tt 
Tolstoy gives his candid opinion of what he calls 




















With fingers frozen and numb, Shakespeare’s much overrated genius. $1.00 net. pPtiet, , stimple, pre practical } rales fee. crorsday life. By 
But with eyes the color of hope, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d St., N. Y. Pome & S souaLle ooarnen REW YORK 





A man in latitude 82 
Was plying his brush and soap— 
Scrub—scrub—scrub! 






















(So hard that it must have hurt) 
And all the time in a minor key— ARFE_ Then you want to know 
Which must have been jolly for Dr. C.!— a good many thin gs every 
He sang this ‘‘ Song of the Dirt!” YO U 2 
—Punch. day, which new meth- 
= A BUSINESS MAN. &* modern condition, 
Shades of Annie Laurie!—The new minister was | . 
inspecting a pawky Scots farmer’s stock, and ananed | | the pace of the times, 
to admire a donkey. ‘Fine donkey that, Macken- | ? ? ? have made absolutel necessar 
zie,"’ said the minister. ‘‘What dae ye ca’ him?” | , y y 
‘“*Maxwelton, meenister,” was the geply. “ Where- | for every business man to know. 


fore that, mon?” cried the visitor. ‘‘ Because his | 
brays are bonny,"’ came the answer.—London Daily | 
News. 


Dry Rot is simply not keeping up with the times. If some rival is beating 
you out, he is using better methods—he is up to date, he knows the new ways. 
You can know them just as well ashe. You can have an answer, in sixty second, 
to any question of modern Business, Bookkeeping, Accounting, Commercial Law. ‘, 
You want to know about the new revised edition of The Ameri- "< 
can Business and Accounting Encyclopedia. t is in six 7 
volumes and contains over 1500 pages of questions and answers, with oo ot 
forms and systems worked out in detail. 70 pages of commercial 7 a a a 4 
law and forms never before included in any similar work. . on fd 
y - fF Poe rhs 3 


—eee } 


Mama’s Business,—Little Minna was saying her 
prayers. When she had finished her usual petitions 
her mother said: 

You have forgotten, dear, ‘Make Minna a good 
girl,’ you know.” 

‘“*Oh, mother,” she answered, reproachfully, ‘‘ don’t 


Indexed and cross-indexed so that the smallest point is at 

let’s bother God about that, that’s your lookout.”’— your finger ends iste ec Fe ge eo x as ° 
Harper’s Magazine. ; or : 

Sie ccna t You will use it every day. 7 eo »” ors: 

ee ———— . 0K F a WO “ 

Those Black-hand Letters.—Mrs. Bart—‘‘ My Send in the Coupon NOW. PP ne se te™ Lee 
husband got a letter to-day saying something dread- “J a, or if we . 
ful would happen if he didn’t send the writer a sum ig 9 tn gg a *’s oa Oe Cos at <se” 
of money.” °9 ° eo os” er , ee ies Fh ‘+ 

Mrs. Smart—'‘My husband gets dunned for his DETROIT MICHIGAN A a Mery s° <™ yw gs * 


bills, too.”"—Boston Transcript. 
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HOW TO DEVELOP 


‘Power and 
Personality 


Power of Voice 
Power of Gesture 


Power of Vocabulary in Speaking 
Power of Imagination (A new book—see below) 
Power of English Style 








Power of Illustration 
Power of Memory 

Power of Extempore Speech 
Power of Conversation 
Power of Silence 

Power of a Whisper 

Power of the Eye 


More PERSONALITY 
for 
The Lawyer— 


Self-Confidence 













The Salesman— Intellectual F reedom 
> a Leadership in Affairs 


The Physician— 
The Con- 


gressman— Ease in Social Intercourse 


The Alert 
Citizen— | Reaay Wit to Think on Your Feet 


Masterful Tact with Men 
























| Mental Grasp— Winning Manners 


Dogged Determination and Effective Efforts 


“Heads You Win; Tails | Lose” 


4a There’s no such blind luck for the man who will 
cultivate his own power and personalty. No one can 
take it away from him. It is better than a bank ace 
count for he can draw upon it constantly and thereby 
increase his fund. It will serve him well in pros- 
perity and in distress. It will ‘‘ turn the tide” often 
times when nothing else would save him from _ utter 
ruin. Every man more latent power and per- 
sonality than he is inclined to believe. All it re- 
quires is development. This book will give him 
just what he needs, for it is written by a self-made 
man who has won his way by the development of 
his own Power and Personalty. 


low to Develop Power and Personality,’’ by Gren- 
ville Kleiser. Just out. 420 pages, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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What to do till the doctor comes. 

A Life Saver Deft hands and ready wits. 
‘*EMERGENCY NOoTES”’ posts ev- 

rybody. A book for every 


es 
Quick! ; 
household. Price 50 cents. 


Fank & Wagnalls Co., New York, 






























fovear AND CONCISEASA pictiowary | 








They all welcome it: 
The Business Man 
The Stenographer 


The Lawyer 
The Physician 


The Clergyman 
The Editor 

The Speaker 

The Letter-Writer 


A Working Grammar 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


A clear, concise, authoritative exposition of 
the practical, working principles underlying 
the formation of good English in writing or 
speaking, and all 
GRAMMAR made so easy to un- 
WA NUT-SHELL derstand that one 
can not go astray. 

By J. C. FERNALD, L.H.D., Associate 
Editor of the Standard Dictionary. Just out. 


12mo, cloth, $1.60 net; by mail $1.64. 




















FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY 








Nmmeere East 23d Street, 


Hew sine 








| you, or none of us will be safe. 





| 
| 


| 








Amazing.—An enthusiastic Burlington motorist 
was driving his car through one of the most rural 
sections of the State. He came to the top of a very 
steep hill. On each side of the road was a ditch and 
at the bottom of the hill a load of hay was just be- 
ginning the ascent. The motorist, who is not one 
of the chicken and man-killing variety, backed his 
car into the ditch and waited for the sturdy son of 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
SOURCES OF HEALTH 


“The first attempt to view human disease 
in its entirety from the standpoint of pre- 
ventive medicine.”? — H. TimBreut But. 
strove, M.D., Cantab., D. P. H. 





the soil, who was driving the load of hay, to guide 





his team past. On the rear of the load, almost buried | 
in the hay, reposed at full lergth a typical old patri- 
arch of the hills. His face rested easily in his hands 
and his whiskers streamed out a foot or two in the 
breeze. As the team passed the automobile he called 
out, with a note of surprize in his voice, ‘‘Gosh! 
*Tain’t often we meet a gentleman in one of them 
things!""—Burlington Free Press. 





Necessary Precaution.—‘ Prisoner at the bar,’’ 
said the portly, pompous, and florid magistrate, 
“You are charged with stealing a pig, a very seri- 
ous offense in this district. There has been a great 
deal of pig-stealing, and I shall make an example of 
"—-London Daily 
News. 





Reassuring.—SHE—'‘ Somebody has 
that you already have a wife—a blonde.” 

He—"I assure you, dear girl, you are the first 
blonde I ever loved.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


told me 





The Honeymoon’  Up-To-Date.—joNnEs— 
“Young Brown and his wife went off for their honey- 
moon in a motor-car.”” 

Sm1tH—“ Indeed! 
honeymoon?” 

JonEs—‘ It was Brown's new motor, fifteen horse- 
power, and all the latest improvements.” 

SmitH—''I see. Where did you say they spent 
their honeymoon?” 

Jonges—'‘ They went along at a tremendous rate 
—no legal speed limit for them, you know.” 

SmitH—"‘ Dear me! Where did you say they spent 
their honeymoon?” 

Jones—‘‘In the county infirmary! ’’—Tit-Bits. 


Where did they spend their 


Blessed Assurance.—INQUIRING HENDERSON— 
“Paw, what is single blessedness?”’ 

FaTHER—“That’s when the doctor says it isn’t 
twins.’’—Harvard Lampoon. 


Too Much Honey.—Luther M. Burbank, the 
plant wizard of California, said of honey, apropos of 
a flower that bees love: 

“This flower grows abundantly near Santa Bar- 
bara, and there was once a young Californian who 
often visited a leading Santa Barbara hotel because 
they have such excellent honey there—a honey the 
bees make from this flower. 

“Well, the young man got married in due course, 
and the wedding-trip itinerary must include Santa 
Barbara, so that_the bride might taste this superb 
honey. 

“But the first morning at the Santa Barbara hotel 
there was no honey on the breakfast-table. The 
bridegroom frowned. He called the old familiar 
waiter over to him. 

‘““Where’s my honey?” he demanded. 

“The waiter hesitated, looked awkwardly at the 


The 
Prevention 
of Disease 


i By Authorities of International 
Reputation 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
By WILMOT EVANS 


Introduction by 
H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D., 


Medical Department of H. M. Local Government 
Board, Lecturer on Public Health in the Medical 
School of Charing Cross Hospital, Honorary 
Member of the Council of the Epidermological 
Society of London, etc. 


T FURNISHES the latest and most 
conclusively demonstrated facts and 
expert opinions on the prevention of every 
form of human disease. It is the only 
work of the kind in the English language. 





COMMENDED IN THE HIGHEST TERMS 


The Sun, New York (in a three-and-a-half col- 
umn review): There is no doubt that the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company has rendered a public service by 
publishing this work, 


The ingfield Republican: It offers a 
sound aa healthy code of life for all who are not 
physically perfect, which few people are. If the tra- 
ditional ratio of value between prevention and dis- 
ease be correct, there shou'd be the worth of at least 
a hundredweight of doctor’s bills in the two pon- 
derous volumes. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer: Tothe medical 
profession the work appeals with force as being the 
only one in the language which covers the whole 
= and to the unprofessional reader it has value 

or the sugestions it gives for individual conduct so 
as to keep in perfect health. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press: It is a scholarly 
contribution to that pose spirit which is trying to 
cultivate sound health as a condition precedent to a 
sound mind. 


The Pittsburg Dispatch: The books ought 
to make a welcome addition to the physician’s iibrary. 
The Medical Standard, New York: The 








bride, then bent toward the young man’s ear and in | 
a stage whisper stammered : 

“*Er—Mamie don’t work here no more, sir.’ ”’ 
Detroit Free Press. 


A Clever Doctor.—Sick Wirre—‘ Doctor, I will | 
double your fee if you will prescribe a trip to the | 
seashore.” 

Doctor—‘ Very well, madam, I shall do so.” | 

Wire— What were you intending to prescribe?”’ | 

Doctor—“A trip to the seashore.’—Meggen- 
dorfer Blaetter. | 


” 


Staggering.—SuFrrraGETTE—'' What is a perty | 
without women?” 

MERE Man (flippantly)—‘ A stag party.” 

SuFFRAGETTE—"“ Exactly. And what, sir, would | 
this nation be without women but stagnation?”’— | 
The Christian Register. 


| 
1 


authorship represents as fine an array of medical 
talent as is to be found in the world, and the quality 
of the work does not belie the authorship. ‘lhe 
work is a very readable one—valuable for the prac- 
titioner, interesting to the layman. 





THOMAS L. STEDMAN, M.D., New 

York, says - 

“The idea of the work is excellent, and 1. 
present application novel ; I know of no other book 
of the kind in the English language. The authors 
are men of standing, and they have handled their 
subjects in an eminently practical manner, . . . . 
I regard the work as one that should meet with favor 
among physicians in this country. - It is well written 
ona novel subject, scientific in tone, and authorita- 
tive.’ 


Two Volumes 8vo; Cloth, 1081 pp. Price, 
$3.75 net per volume. $7.50 per set. 











Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
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Thanksgiving Special 


20-SUIT.. 
OVERCOAT 


made to order 


Spend 1c—Save Many Dollars 


Drop us a postal eres our big, 

“Handsome Fall and Winter Style 

Book,” with 64 smart suit 

and overcoat samples, FREE 
self-measuring outfit, etc. 

Wewill prove to you the folly of paying high 
prices for your tailoring when you can get t 
smartest New York clothes made to your measure 
at our low prices. 

is season so far has been the biggest of our 
career—we are not surprised. e are giving the 
smartest clothes and the biggest values of anytailor- 
ing organization in the country. This is possible 
because we have done away with 
agents to whom we formerly sold 
and sell direct to the wearer 
saving you the commissions and 
salaries we formerly had to pay 
the agent. e make the same 
profit we always made, and you 


make the agent’s commission. 
That is why 


We Guarantee 
$20 Clothes for $13.50 


We guarantee fit, fabric 
and finish and the clothes 
must please you in every 
respect upon delivery, or 
you are under no obligation 
to keep them. 
bi Sit oun Bow—sriite for = 

1g style an samples 
FREE. You have much to gain 
and nothing to lose. Address 
pt. 


Bell Tellers of New York 
114-121 Walker St., New York City 


BELL TAILORS of NEW YORK 


Which Price Do You 
‘Pay? *15 or *7:2? 


! This a Chair in Quarter- 
ite Oak costs you the 

} high priee at any store -you 
save half or more buying 
direct from our factory ‘“‘in 
sections’’ ready to fasten and 
stain. Choice of seven finishes, 


2 so FURNITURE -. 
OVER ONE HUNDRED other 


handsome pieces in our new 
. Write for it today. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1119 Edwin 8 st, pny oll Mich. 


yy MAIL 


S 
E * 
IX PER CENT 


1a , 








Tailors, 


OF NEw. YORK 
































While this Company guarantees 
the safety of its Secured Certificates, 
they are also secured by first mort- 
gages on Salt Lake real estate and if 
desired the mortgage will be assigned 


on the record to the holder of the 

Certificate. Thus double security is 

afforded on an investment yielding 

6% net—being free from taxes. 
Write for booklet “ F.” 


Capital and Surplus $400,000.00 


| SALT LAKE SECURITY 
“oT RUST COMPANY 
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A Recompense.—Torke—' Your daughter's 
musical education must have cost a lot of money?” 
De PorKe—" Yes, it did, but I've got it all back.” 

TorkE—" Indeed!” 

De PorKE—‘‘Yes. I'd been trying to buy the 
house next door for years and they wouldn't sell. 
But since she’s come home they’ve sold it to me for 
half price.’"’-—Harper’s Weekly. 

The Manly Man.—“ After you've been two 
weeks in the house with one of these terrible handy 
men that ask their wives to be sure and wipe be- 
tween the tines of the forks, and that know just how 
much raising bread ought to have, and how to hang 
out a wash so each piece will get the best sun, it’s a 
real joy to get back to the ordinary kind of man. 
Yes, ’tis so!””. Mrs. Gregg finished, with much em- 
phasis. ‘‘I want a man who should have senSe about 
the things he’s meant to have sense about, but when 
it comes to keeping house, I like thim real helpless, 
the way the Lord planned to have him!’’— Youth's 
Companion. 





The Better Word.—Weary WiLL1AmM—“‘ What 
did ye tell dat lady when she asked ye if ye wuz 
equal to de task o’ sawin’ wood?” 

TATTERED Tom—‘I tol’ her dat equal wuzn’t de 
word. I wuz superior to it.’’—Chicago Daily News. 

The Fine Point of Honor.—Snue—‘ Why did 
he marry her at all if he intended getting a divorce 
so speedily?” 

He—“‘ Because he didn’t think it would be hon- 
orable to break their engagement.’’—Kansas City 
Journal. 





Not Yet, but Soon.—Mistress—" Is that young 
man I saw you with yesterday your lover, Ellen?” 

Maip—" Not exactly my lover, ma’am. He walks 
out with me, but it ain’t got to waistin’ yet!’’— 
Tit-Bits, 





According to the Text.—The father wanted to 
test the generous nature of his son, so as the boy 
was going to church one morning he said: 

“Here, Benny, are a quarter and a penny. You 
can put whichever you please in the contribution 
box.” 

Benny thanked his papa and went to church. 

Curious to know which coin Benny had given, his 
papa asked him when he returned, and Benny replied: 

“Well, papa, it was this way. The preacher said 
the Lord loved a cheerful giver, and I knew I could 
give a penny a good deal more cheerfully than I 
could give a quarter, so I put the penny in.’’— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Law Examination in the Ladies’ Seminary.— 
EXAMINER—“ Miss Jones, state the chief impediment 
to marriage.” 

CaNDIDATE—‘ When no one presents himself.’’— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


October 22.—Earthquakes at Bellput, Beluchis- 
tan, cause the death of twenty-five persons. 


October 24.—The revolutionary army under Gen- 
eral Chamorra defeats 1,000 of President Zelaya’s 
troops on the San Juan River, Nicaragua. 

The Czar of Russia is the guest of King Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy. 


October 26.—Hirobumi Ito, President of the Privy 
Council of Japan and former governor general of 
Korea, is assassinated by a Korean at Harbin. 

A tidal wave in the State of Tabasco, Mex., des- 
troys property worth $5,000,000. 


Domestic 


October 23.—Patrick H. McCarren, New York 


State Senator and Democratic leader in Brooklyn, | 


dies after an operation. 


October 24.—Rufus W. Peckham, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme aie of the United States, 
dies-at Altamont, N. 

Henry C. Lea, a il and publisher, dies at his 
home in Philadelphia. 


October 25.—President Taft speaks in St. Louis in 
favor of inland waterways, and begins his trip 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans. 


October 28.—John D. Rockefeller gives $1,000,000 
to fight the hookworm disease in the South. 


If.the man 
behind the counter 


of the corner cigar store were to say to you: 
“Buy this box of cigars—smoke ten of them, 
and if you don’t like them bring back the re- 
maining cigars and get all your money and no 
charge for the ten smoked,” you’d be pretty well 
convinced of his faith in the cigars he was sell- 
ing and you’d probably buy. 

But the man in the corner store 
doesn’t do business that way. 

Now, I want to make you that 
very offer—with this exception 
—that I don’t want you to pay for 
the cigars until after you’ve 
smoked the ten. Here is my 
offer in full as I’ve stated st for 


seven years. 


I will, upon request, send 
fifty Shivers Panatelas on ap- 
proval to a reader of The Liter- 
ary Digest, express prepaid. 
He may smoke ten cigars and 
return the remaining forty at 
my expense, and no charge for 
the ten smoked, if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is 
pleased, and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, $2.50, 
within ten days. 

On that Offer I have built a 
large business extending into 
every State and Territory of the 
Union. My business grows by 
reason of .refeat orders—eighty- 
five per cent. of the cigars I sell 
are shipped on repeat orders. 

Every cigar is made right here 
in my own factory (and it is 
not a small affair, but a full-size 
business building in the business 
heart of Philadelphia) and I 
know that the filler is a/7 clean, 
straight long Havana, grown on 
the Island of Cuba, and the 
wrapper genuine Sumatra, the 
cigars are hand-made by skilled 
workmen in aclean, sanitary fac- 
tory. That’s why I know that 
my cigars will stand this offer. 

In ordering, please enclose 
business card or send personal 
references, and state which you 
prefer—light, medium or dark 
cigars. 

MY BOOK FREE— It tells 
a lot of things about tobacco, 
cigars and smoking in general that every man 
should know. Write for it. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


! Binder 


Sexual 
Facts 


The information in these books 
willinsure marital happiness and 
save mankind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


The only COMPLETE SERIES of 
books pulbiished on delicate subjects. 
hen — in a@ manner understood by 

ery person and information given 
which shonld not Hy hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by medical authorities everywhere. 
Four books to boys and men. Four books to girlsand women. 
“Young Boy.” ** Young Girl.” 
“Young Man.” “Young Woman.” 
“Young Husband.” “Young Wife.” 
“Man of Forty-five.” ‘Woman of Forty-five.” 

$1 a copy each, post free. Table of contents free, 


Vir Publishing Co, 692 Church Bldg., 15th . 
& Race. Phila.. Pa. 








Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 














All letters answered ; 
none volunteered 

H. BALLARD, 
PiutsGeld Mass. 
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Travel and Resort Directory 











Travel and Resort Directory 






















NORTH CAROLINA 
The Gentre of Winter Out-of-Door Life in the Middle South 


Free from climatic extremes, and wholesome in every respect 
FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS. —The only resort having THREE GOLF 
COURSES, all in the pink of condition, Country Club, 40,000 Acre 
Private Shooting Preserve, Good Guides and Trained Dogs, Fine Livery 
of Saddle aes mt Dairy, Tennis posse: Trap Shooting, etc. 
NO SUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 
Through Pullman Sowa rom New York to fhe ase via Seaboard Air 
Line. Only one night out from New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cinein- 
nati. Don't fail to send to nearest rail- 
road offices for literature, illustrating 
the out-of-door features of PINEHURST 
and giving full details of attractions, 

Send for illustrated literature and list of 
Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments. 
Pinehurst General Office : PINEHURST, 
NORTH CAROLINA, or Leonard 
Tafts, Owner, Boston, Mass 


Pinehurst 
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Egypt and Palestine..................... 
th | 4 7-months’ | Hritish Isles Tour... 
N OV 6 trip under | Oberammergau Speciz 
. PERFECT Berlin-Athens-Rome- 
DEC 4" CONDITIONS | S.H. S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass 
= Harrow satay sho sre 





‘JOHNSON’S TOURS csctes:, 
June, 1910. High-grade. 12th year. Book and map. 


| W. A. JOHNSON, 917 1 Madison Ave., Baltimore 


waht hoe JJ PALESTINE, TURKEY, 
OBKRAMMERGAU. 


| Eleventh » ood Sea variety of tours 


also Japan—South America 
| sailing at different dates. 


EUROPE—PASSION PLAY rite for salt peevemntson: 


THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY H. W. DUNNING 
102 use, Z 

424 Boyleton Street E F NEE Congregational hes se, oer, ‘ON, MASS. 

y ORIENTAL | TOUR “‘de luxe” 
























. ““Celti Feb. t, Nile, Pal 
Florida’s tine, , hg L Turkey, sigi/, fotivly First 
unique +** Clase--Seleot— Limited. DR, and 


Planta- 
tion Resort, in the famous lake region. 
Hunting and fishing. S00 acres orange 

odern accommodations. Open 
Bec. 1: 15th. Write for terms and booklet. 


H. GUY NICKERSON, Florence Villa P. 0., Fla. 


THE BOYD TOURS 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
The standard for travel. Mediterranean 
cruise Jan. 8th. Round the World, Jan. 15th. 


ic. 


. H. S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


EUROP bonnet The Ideal Way 


3.P.GRAHAM 
Pittsburg 


Ideal Tours, Box 1055 

i FREE TRIP to Kurope or in America 
will be given at any time 

to an Set ofa ae of eight. Address 

| BABCOCK’S TOU 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn 


CARR'S GaUises 
IND T. 


OU! 
By 8. 8, Cleveland, Fars mg One ship 
for whole trip. Feb. 5 1910, from Frisco. 


$650 and ups a.few vacancies. Similar 





















wine 1910, $400 up, by Lloyd 8.8. Grosser 
Kurfuerst,” A) ays, including 2% days Egypt 

yan and Palestine. Exce)lent series Europe 
nd Oberammergaa 


Specify program desir 
FRANK G CLARK, mee Building, N. Y. 


ch Wes DoveeToN St BOSTON weiest 








| 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


Our 43d annual series of High-Class 

| to the Orient, leaving during ome a 
ruary and March, be igd qirevel de Luxe 

in Egypt, the Holy Land Greece 

etc. Special Fall Oriental 7k preg: No- 

vem! 


Cook’s luxuriou 
THE NILE Sie'siss: 


season for First and sop oe Cataract, the 
p : Soudan, etc. Dahabe: 
Write for full particulars ors for charter. SOUTH “AMERIOR Grand 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE Tour leaves November 20. 
New York fans E U OP E Short Tours for Fal! 
and Wint 

Philadelphia ing the Mediterranean, I ict a 
Wu!viitiws | Paris. London, ete. 


OBERAMMERGAU, 1910. Thos. Coo 
UNIVERSITY PRINTS & Son have been appointed OFFICIAL 
2,000 half-tone reproductions of 


AGENTS for the Passion Play at Oberam 
che World's Masiusnt Of Are. | mereau. Many tours and eee facility =a 
One cent each or 80 cents per 


intending visitors prepare: 
hundred. Send two-cent stamp 


Gee catelonye. Bureau of Univ. THOS. CooK & SON 


vel, 19 Trinity Pl., New York (4 Offices), Boston, Philadelphia, 

Chicago, | Montreal, Toronto, San Fran- 

cisco, and 140 Offices Abroad. 

oes Traveler’s Cheques 
ood Al) Over the Worid, 


TABET’S HIGH-CLASS TRAVELS 


Small, select and limited parties 


The Holy Land 
Turkey & Greece 
Peakiet and 
urther particu. 
lars on request. 
Old World Tours SALIM L. TABET, 389 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Two delightful —_ for Europe, Lane 
second including Ober-Ammergau. rs' ® 
leaves Feb. 5; Second July 17. For TOURISTS ! Cou Rai ni oOnWDA 
itineraries address Mrs. E. A. Rotson, beautiful TARPON RING io Most at- 
40 Bruce Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. tractive location in Florida, on salt water 


bays connecting with Gulf. Boating and 
EUROPE 


fishing unexcelled. Best business town of 
size in Btate. Population 3,000. HOTEL 
MEN, NOTE pv? fine opening for 

THe TEMPLE. TOURS SHCRETANY “Sao MOTERS? cLUB 

14-% BEACON STREET, Boston | Locking Trunk and Case Strap 


a 
FLORIDA GULF COAST MURTINGs BOATING; speamey rie git gee 


surf and still water bathing. Boca Grande | ga 1 to” $5. State wants. Send mone 
ass, the famous Tarpon 5 shing yo do the rest. Satisfaction guaranteed. Book: 
& Nor. Re. . Perminus ©} arlotte Hi Harbor | jet, Lynch Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis., U.S.A 


Write for interesting b A E 


to GP. Agt. Booa Grande, Florida, 
See, The Passion Play 1910 


CASTLE HOT SPRING restful, | Next year Europe has an interest which 


health and pleasure resort in semi-tropic Southern m years. All our plans 
Arizona, easily reached by the Santa Fe. Climate coupes cml once in Wn Our ath ane ve 


frostless, rainless, sunny. In mid-winter ride moun 
tain trails, shoot quail, play tennis or swim out- ae NS ES =e ees for 


{00 on ate hr bookie" “| BUREAU OF UNFVERSITY TRAVEL 
paiketanee — for booklet 19 Trinity Place, Boston. M. 


| PS*EURODEI 2 | 


WORLD TOUR = in ia 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS*PREPARATORY READING 


e and January, aleo 
i HE Bos IN TRAVEL SOCIETY. 
ERKLEY BLOG. BOSTON 









FIRST GRAND CRUISE 
From New York, January 22, 1910 
ff 81 days, $350 up. By magnificent 
iB S. S. Blucher, making all the principal 

cities. Most modern steamship afloat. 








Boston. 


Zou ig! go sone 
EUROPE : iso. ey nthe nd added 
Gnas of the 
PASSION PLA 
Send for Foto 


MARSTERS FOREIGN TOURS 
298 Washington St., Boston 
31 West Thirtieth St., New York 








Are 















































ORIENTAL TO in January and 
Tie F November 4 a to Spain, Bicily, 
taly, 


Tvelve To Tours in 1910 for all parts of 


Europe, including Oberammergau. 
DE POTTER TOURS 
(ist year) $2 Broadway, New York 














‘Have You Property to Sell? 











Have you a farm, a country home, an estate, a tract of 
land, or a dwelling a any kind, for ‘ihiicks you are seeking 
a purchaser? 


If you have, take advantage of the wide interest in 
Real’ Estate which exists among your fellow readers. 
Make your offer to them through our Real Estate 
Department. 

Our million readers include the best business and 
professional men throughout the country, As a body 


they comprize 30% of the nation’s high-grade Real 
Estate Market. 





| 





| Real Estate Department, “The Literary Digest” 


Says one of our advertisers who sells high class property— 


‘‘T have found your magazine to bring better results than any- 
thing I have tried; in fact, I have completed the sale of a local 
property to a local man, who saw the ad. in The Literary Digest.’ 


On a following page (814) you will find this depart- 
ment. Turnto it. It contains many interesting offerings. 
Our Real Estate Department appears in the Sirst issue 
of every month, and its regular printing in this issue is 


They look for Real Estate offerings 


known to our pe Hil 
in this number. 


Do not wait until Spring to advertise your summer cot- 
tage. Write to us; we will tell you how to sell it now. 

















: 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Travel and Resort Directory} |Travel and Resort Directory: 














THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 
CHAIR 





In this column, to decide awe concerning the 
correct use of words, the Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as Woy 





Se Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


“J. A. B.,” Lincoln, Neb.—'‘Is than a correlative 
with different, for instance, in the sentence, ‘This 
teacher is different than his predecessor’? 


“Than” is a conjunction used after compara- 
tives, and certain words which express comparison 
or diversity, such as more, better, other, otherwise, 
rather, else, etc., and introducing the second mem- 
ber of a comparison. ‘ From’”’ (not “‘than’’) is the 
word sanctioned by the weight of literary authority 
in the connection above cited. 


“R. W. M.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘ Will you please 


tell me whether the statement, ‘No one was there], 


but he and I’ can be defended grammatically?” 

If by this you mean the relation which one word 
bears to another in grammatical construction, the 
sentence would be considered correct by some au- 
thorities (see, for instance, Goold Brown, ‘‘Gram- 
mar of English Grammars,” p.s595). Other author- 
ities, however, would parse ‘‘but’’ as a preposition 
equivalent to ‘‘except,’’ governing the pronouns, 
following, which should be ‘him’ and ‘‘me,” 
not “he” and ‘‘I”’ (see, for instance, definition of 
“but” in StanpaRD Dictionary). On the other 
haad, if the sense is to be considered, the statement 
is more or less paradoxical, altho among the many 
idioms sanctioned at the present time, it might pass 
muster. We would prefer to state it in some such 
form as, ‘“‘Only he and I were there” or ‘‘He and I 
were the only ones present.”’ 


“A. G. F.,” Parral, Mex.—‘' Please ‘inform me 
what the rule or authority is for writing the two 
words ‘ can’ and ‘ not’ as one word. 

There is no rule that upholds this custom of form- 
ing a compound term of these two words. They are 
correct when written as separate words. 














Travel 


An invitation is extended to you, by the Editor of 
THE TRAVEL MAGAZINE, to join him in a “ Fire- 
side’? Trip ’round the World, » sare in January and 
extending through the year 1910. e important_sec- 
tions of many countries will be covered on this ‘‘ Fire- 
side’ Trip and each section will be de- 
scribed and explained 4 Trip © bya traveler who 
has recently visited Every descrip- 
tion will be profusely illustrated. This ** Fireside’? Trip | 
‘round the World will prove very interesting to you, soa { 
it will also 


— Round the World be highly | 


Your entire 
pe will be limited to $1.50, which covers the twelve 


numbers of THE TRAVEL MAGAZINE during the | 


year 1910. uz to see a few } 

numbers of For $(. 5@ TRAVEL MAG. | 

AZINE he accepting our Rdi- | 

tor’s invitation, we will mail you three es issues (which 

sel) for PA — upon receipt of 25 cents in coin or stamps. 
qs the whole world to the library table. 


THE TRAVEL MAGAZINE % Fr cone 


VISIT | 
PORTO RIGA 


Our steamers afford passengers every luxury of | 
modern travel. Perfect cuisine. All outside 


staterooms. Metal bedsteads instead of berths. 
Wireless telegraphy. 


Porto Rico is an Ideal Winter Resort 
A special cruise of three weeks can be taken 
from New York to and around the Island. The 
steamer is your hotel for the entire trip. The | 


principal ports are visited. $140 covers all ex- 
penses. Write for illustrated booklet. 


The New Nork & & Porto a pote Co. 


RETR, be 
Or mayneni’, & WHITCOMB, Principal Cities 

















SEABOARD AIR LINE 


Three Daily Trains to Florida 
Two Daily Trains to Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis 

























‘ax FLAMINGO 


Route to | Quickest Florida Train 
. | Through Sleepers—New York to Knights Key 
Florida 3 








Effective November 7 The e Flamingo NO. 81 | NO. 43 


Nassall Lv. New York 10.25 AM, 1.25 P. M. 12.10 A.M. 


Lv. W.Philad’Ip’a 12.50 P. M. 3.55 P.M. 6.39 A.M. 
Cuba and ‘Lv. Baltimore | 3.00 P.M. 6.05 P.M. 8.41 A.M. 
Lv. Washington | 4.20 P.M. 7.20 P.M. 10.05 A.M. 
The ‘Ar. Savannah ~~ 9.15. A.M. _ 1.50 P.M. 3.20 A.M. 
Ar. Jacksonville | 1.30 P.M. 6.10 P.M. 7.45 A.M. 


Carolin 8 Lv. Jacksonville | 4.00 P.M.|........+. | 9.30 A.M. 





Ar. St. Augustine, 5.15 P.M........... 10.45 A.M. 

Resorts ‘Ar. Ormond =| 8.01 P.M....... « 132 P.M, 
Ar. Daytona | waetead).......... | 1.44 P.M. 

Excursion Tickets Ar. W.Palm B’ch 348 A.M........... 9.17 P.M. 
on sale Noy. ist with Ar. Miami | 6.30 A.M. .......... 11.30 P.M. 
Stopover Privileges. lr, Kotiehts Key 1190Am)........|.........: 
For Booklets, Information and | Ar. Havana sees re eee 
Reservations address hw. Jacksonville Jee | 9.30 P.M. "9.30 A.M. 





W-E.CONKLYN{Ar Tampa _........... .| 6.30 AM, 5.30 P.M 
Gen. East. Pass. Agt. aa Se sates alata 
1183 BROADWAY Ar. Atlanta Ey ae | 4.00 P. sia 6.15 A.M. 





NEW YORK irmingham |...... ....| 














‘tine York and 


New Orleans 


Delightful trip the year round 


LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS 


$35.00 $60.00 fer 


INCLUDING BERTH AND MEALS 


“SUNSET ROUTE” 


For Points in 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, MEXICO, ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


Inguire 


L. H. Nutting, G. P. A., 1158-366-1 B’way 
New York, or any Southern Pacific Agent 





Our readers are asked to mention DHE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Ossabaw Island, off coast of Georgia. 
able river on west, Eighteen miles 


rivaling Ormond Beach, Fla. 


The 


condition. 


at a cost of about $150.10 each. 


strated at any time. Magnificent preserv 


der the control of one interest. 
York City. 
See United States 


GEO. S. HAINES 





FOR SALE, Valuable Game Preserve 


Sound on either side, ocean jn front, navi- 
om Savannah. 
Four times as large as the famous Jekyl Island, 
There is a dwe))ing on the north end, one on the 
south end and one | an the middle portion. A small outlay would put them in good 
re six artesian wells of the purest water 
flow of fifteen feet. ‘above high water mark. Any number of these wells can be bore: 


The honting season for deer opens Sept. Ist and closes Jan. Ist in each year but 
theic number and possibilities of the island as a preserve can be ocularly’ demon- 


Snipe. As a stock farm which would not interfere with the game preserve, it would 
yield a large interest on the investment, if stocked with 3,000 head of cattle, to say 
nothing of horses and hogs, and within a few years and under proper protection the 
oysters in the various rivers and creeks appurtenant to the island would alone be of 
great, value. Such protection can be given without trouble, the property being un- 
Fishing unsurpassed. Twenty-five hours from’ New 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


. Contains about 32,000 acres. 
Fourteen miles of hard beach, 


i the world, havinga 


e for Mallard Duck, Turkey, Quail and 


Coast Chart 156. 











A MAGNIFICENT. ESTATE 


ona Pac a4 ne on op ete et may Dione 
River, 7 miles wide. On southern | 


midway between Jamestown and Newport 
ews. Ideal climate and a wonderful min- 

eral, medicinal artesian well. A «reat 

deposit of marl suitable for cement. 

Oysters, fish, quail, turkeys 1 and ducks are 
lentiful. For ter--saddre 

woe -D." TURNER, Smithfield, Virginia 


FOR SAL For $12,000, in Atlanta, 


Georgia, property quad- 
rupling in value, in ee oe sor section, 
Two-story dwelling; large lot; an 
servants’ house; between two double- 
tracked electric car a Adress owner, 
E. H. Richardson, M.D., Cedartown, Ga. 
10,500 ACRES #sp2".con 

road, in extreme 


southwestern Arkansas. Can’ teat it fori invest- 
NASH, Le . Ark. 


ment. 








Virginia Country Homes | 


A beautifully illustrated periodical. 
For free copy and list of 200 select 
properties in best parts of state, 
apply to 

H. W. HILLEARY & CO. 
Charlottesville Virginia 


Branca Orrices:—Richmond, Va.; Fredericks- 
burg, Va.; Warrenton, Va.; Culpeper, Va. 


Florida Lands for Sale 


182,000 acres of cut-over lands located 4 
West Florida for sale in bulk at $2.00 
acre. It is owen’ average farm lands an: 
exceptionally saited for coJonization, i 
further information write 











SANFORD, CONNG hour; mile from 
station, Noroton Hill, trolley passes door; 
10 rooms and bath, kitchen, laundry, din- 
ing cans jae barn; 3 acres; mony oe 


FURNISHED, “OWNER, 
14 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
‘TIDE WATER VIRGINIA 
Farms and Homes fronting fresh or cus 
water. Bargain Old Virginia Home of 600 
acres, stock, crops and implements. $30, a0. 

Persse Deverell id Co, Box 31, Norfolk, V 








EKXAS 
w. 8. DELERY, Surveyor of Soils and 
Lands, Drainage «nd Irrigation, Plants Re- 
ports made for Owners and Investors. 
‘irst National Bank Bidg., Houston, Tex. 





8. JACOBS, 508 Franklin St.,Tampa, Fla. 
20,000 ACRES fizver,2n¢,Mingra 
phate and iron ore belt of middle Tennes- 
see; first-classinvestment. Also three very 


desirable. improved farms; if interest 
write. . 8. NUNNELLY, Vernon, Tenn. 
30 Acres, ripe for 


FOR SALE 2°. 

city of 100,000. pA i 
facilities. Fine location. Price $30, 
LEWIS SCHUOLER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


8,000 Acres Hunting Preserve 
On A.O.L.R.R., near Atlantic Ocean, Sur- 
rounded by large northern hunting clubs. 
For sale or lease. Box 64, St. Matthews, S.C, 











150,000 Acres 
40,000 in cultivation, 30,000 valuable hard- 
wood timber. Southern Mexico. Very rea- ] 
sonable. Apartado 1786, Mexico City, Mex. | 


Handsome Homes, Hackensack, N. J. 
Near pow York. High class, modern. Sale 
and ae ae ER, Anderson Street, 
Hadkensack: N.J. Acreage, houses, lots, etc. 


“COOPEROSITIES”) 


Berkshire Hills Real Estate 





Country Seat, 


house, superb 
Send For Booklet— 


It’s Illustrated. 
day. 


“BONNIE BRAE” FARMS 


West Road, Gt. Barrington 
to Sheffield. Gentleman's aole 


dence, coach barn, farm 
mew oe of spri 


cres of 
Tanda. Sell ilebenp right now. 
1 wil) show it to you any 


“ ” -F 
LONGVIEW,” Pittsfield 
Beautiful country house, 22 
fine trees, modern 

able. Suitable for home, 
hospital or sanitarium. 


Il « 
ae “OVERBROOK,” Stockbridge 
Beautiful new country sear. 
room house, 7 fire places, 
6 baths. 6) acres land, 
Stable, garage, etc. 


fine res 


dairy, 


rich 








\GEO. H. COOPER, 153 NORTH ST., PITTSFIELD, MASS. } 














COLORADO =e HOME | 


Ten-room modern to house. Five acres. 
Every variety of fruit. In ae of poms 
of ne mile from st office; ma 
delivered twice a day. ‘ld-water spring 
at kitchen door. 

R. PITT A. WADE 
Fair View Terrace, Canon City, Colorado. 


| Part of my Forestry Investment 


Over 600,000 feet saw timber, besides ties, | 
s, etc., standing on 81 acres near railroad 
in Kastern Washington. Excellent watered 
orchard land whencleared. Urgent demands 
force owner to offer half interest only, at 
$1,100. Box 1602, Spokane, Wash. 








SUGAR CANE PRODUCES QUICK RETURNS 

| xr Rio Grande Valley excels sped 

pl district in the world in the prod uc- 

tion of fe od cane, Our irrigated lands 

| are special y adapted to this crop. When 

esired, a million dollar company will 

uae and harvest for non-reside: 

part-crop basis. 
address 

260 Dearborn Street 


mts Or 
For further particulars 
ETCHER, 


Chicago, Ill. 
I€ You Are City-Weary 


and want a healthful, self-supporting home 
} in a beautiful valley, yielding fruits, ve eB 
tables an pak #4 — in t. 
year, write us for f 
Los MO LINOS. CAND COMPANY ‘ 
al, 





Los Molinos, Tehama County, 


|FOR i 
FOR Ideal Summer Home 
At Bolton Center, Conn. Highland diy 
N. ¥.,N.H.& H.R. miles east of 
Harttord. ‘Altitude about 1000 ft., modern 
12 rooms completely furnished, tele- 
hone, etc, 15 ft. verandah two sides, Barns, 
ce House, etc., al) in first class repair. 
One of —_ most healthful locations in 
Conn. Ap, 
“Ow ner,” "Box 659, So. Manchester, Conn. 
FOR SALE 8,000 Acres cut-over 
timber Jand in iss- 
issippi Delta, on two 1 ailroads, near Clarks- 
dale. Does not overflow; very fertile; arte- 
sian well on property. Can be put i in *culti- 
vation at small cost. Plat and ful] particu- 
| lars or interected arties. Price $11 peracre. 
Weld-Dupuy-Mixon Co, 
OR i. Arkansas 








ATTRACTIVE “COUNTRY HOME 

High ground. Pure air and water. d 
eighbors ine Ayes 

I pi | provements. R. F. D. 

ew Hartford, Conn. 





‘ALFA AND FRUIT LANDS 
in the Pecos Valley, $50 an acre and up, will 
make you rich in a few years. Write to-day 
for Pecos Valley, literatare and six months’ 
eats to* .” our land jour- 

ree. Bens raves, Gen. loniza- 
ton Agent, AT.&8, F Ry., 1172 b, Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago. 





TIMBER LAN 
For sale; best small tract : hard woods 
in western North Carolina; excellent in- 
vestment or sawmill proposition; price 
| on | will double in value in three years. 
A. DIVINE, Franklin, North Carolina. 


| $100 Cash and Monthly Payments 


| buy ten acres near Los Angeles, cultivate 
| it, give income 2d year, independence, com- 
petence. New plan. Nat'l Homestead Assn., 
Chamber of Commerce Building. Los Angeles, Cal. 





COMING TO CALIFORNIA ? 
Write for free booklet on Hollywood, the 
favorite foothill! suburb of Los Angeles, over- 
looking City and Sea. My specialty Holly- 
woo os Angeles, and Pasadena property. 
Lippincott, 531 8. Spring St., Los Angeles. 





COLORADO, 50,000 acres coming under irri- 
gation adjoinin city of Denver. Buy 
now, and double an | quadruple your money 
quickly, Information furnished. Address 
John H. Deeds, 1728 Welton St., Denver, Colo. 








Classified 





Columns 








Classified Columns 








~ HELP WANTED | 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S OWN AC- | 
COUNT OF HIS AFRICAN TRIP will ap- | 
pear exclusiveiy in cribner’s Magazine | 
commencing with the OCTOBER NUM | 
BER. Extraordinary opportunity for ge t.| 
ting subscriptions. Thcueneds of orders 
will be placed. AGENTS ARE WANTED 
IN EVERY TOWN IN MER ICA. Here 
is an opportunity to make money. Act at 
once. For full particulars as to liberal cash | 
commissions, extra prizes, agent's outfit | 
and sample copies, address Desk 4. Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, 155 Fifth Avenue, 
York City. 


AGENTS :—If I knew your name, I would | 
send you our $2.19samp le outfit free this very | 
minute. Let me start you in a profitabie 
business. You do not need one cent of capi- | 
tal. Experience unnecessary. 50 per cent 
profit. Credit given. Premiums. Freight | 
paid. Chance to win $500 in gold extra. | 
Every man and woman should write me for | 
free outfit. Jay Black, Pres., 58 Beverly | 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—A manufacturer’s local rep- 
resentative. Must have some Soo aoa 
ability and consider his services worth not 
less than $125 a month. An unusual oppor- | 
tunity for the richt man. Address Gen- | 
eral Manager, American Aluminum Manu- 
facturing Co., Dept, 52, Lemont, Illinois | 


Railway Mail Clerks-Commencement salary | 
$800. Rapid advancement to $1400. Examin- 
ations everywhere soon. Preparation free. 

Write for schedule. Frank!in Enatiinte, 

Dept. M, 67, Rochester, N 


AGENTS wanted for **Simplex”’ Sinan. | 
power Clothes Washer. Water pressureonly, 
nowork. One demonstration sells it. Write 
for booklet ** The Simplex Way 
SrmpLeEx WASHER Co. Milwaukee, Wis. | 

LEAKN to write advertisements by Mail, 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week, | 
Send for FREE prospectus. Page-Davis Co. | 
Dept.31, Page Bldg., Michigan Ave.,Chicago. 





New | 

















RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED 


FRANKLIN W NSTITUTE, } 
Devt. M, 57, Rochester, N. Y. 


$2. ENT S—Portraits 86c:, Frames _15¢ 
She. Pictures lc., jt*erooscones 25c.. Views | 
lc, 30 Days’ Cred Samp ve ana 1Gatalos | 
free. CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT 
Dept. 1027 W. Adams Be “Chicago. |. 











} CO., 


| new Catalogue. 


_ INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES _ 


.) IES web canon from 5% to 64% on the 
investment. We buy and sell high-class 
investment bonds suitable for Banks, 
Bankers, ‘Trust Companies, Trust Estates 
and Individuals demanding absolutely 
sound securities. Will gladly furnish in- 
formation concerning California Securi- 
ties and special information regardin 
bonds we offer for sale. Municipal an 
School Bonds to return greatest yield; 
high-class Public Utility Bonds, Building 
Bonds based on Real eee Security, 
Wi ater and Irrigation Address 
HENRY A. COIT, THE BANK OF SOUTH- 
| ERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Cal. 
WE MAKE AND SELL CG ONSERVATIVE 
FARM AND CITY LOANS in the best 
sections of the State of Okl 
SOUTHWESTERN MORTGAGY 
P. O. Box 277, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 





A RARE ART COLLECTION 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





A ROYAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT! Rare 
and Superb Art Collection of a limited 
DeLuxe Edition of Photogravure reproduc- 
tions of Celebrated Paintings from the Art 
Gailericsct the world. by Goupil &Co., Paris. 
Over 420 full page folio plates, (Proofs before 
letters, on India or Japan paper) besides 10 
etchings on satin, descriptive letter- pees 
text and hundreds of wood-cuts,— a 
beautifully illuminated and substantial 
portfolio covers, (42 volumes) and condition 
guaranteed as represented. A liberal art 
education, and would grace any gentleman’s 
private (or a public) gallery of whatever its 
extentor pretensions, Publisher’s price was 
$1,300; present yalne, “ges ged  RppeeLeemnens, 
$1, 5005 will se!] f net 

F. } HUMBLE, EATORI¢eot. “Buffalo, ee 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








SIX PER CENT GUARANTEED — BEST 
genie Safe—Conservative—Established 
© y 


years. 
Henry Brandt & Son, Bankers, Norfolk, Va. 
____FOR WRITERS 
AUTHORS SEEKING A PUBLISHER 
should communicate with 
The Co-hrane Publishing Co. 
1151 Tribune Bui'ding, New York City 


| AUTHOR’S MANUSORIPTS Typewritten. 








| Your chances for editorial consideration 


vastly increased. e now for rates. 





rit 
| L. E. SWARTZ, 1826 (New) Newport,Chicago. 


FOR MEN 
“We resharpen the 10 cts. Safety Razor 
Blades for 5 cts. each, 50 cts. per dozen. 
All hand work (no machine). Each blade 
is thoroughly tested before leaving theshop: 
E. BACON 


Box 528 





;reensboro, N. O. 


GENEALOGY 
1000 FAMILIES, 300 Coats-of-Arms, in our 
135 pages, beautifully illus- 
| trated. Price licents. Research and Pub- 
lishing. FRANK ALLABEN GENEALOGICAL 
Co.. 3 West 42d Street, New York. 


DOGS 
AIREDALKS AND BULL TERRIERS- for 
pecetios purposes or for ‘‘pals’’ and watch 


dogs in the country house, KENWYN 
KENNELS, Point Pleasant, New Jersey. 














Party well acquainted with business com- 
munity here and surrounding territory 
would like to represent some manufacturer 
or merchant whose interests do not justify a 
large expense account. Best of references. 
Address P. O. Box 211, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED: Loose Leaf Specialty Men to 

handle small line high-grade filing devices. 

| An es side line, Spiro Mfg. Co., New 
or 




















PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
jéc with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Belecsise. Re pater rice list 2c 
stamp. L. JOHN 
Expert Photo Finichine Ww 4 Pa. 


| ENLARGEMENTS 8x 10, MOUNTED, 20e- 
Limited offer — regularly 50c. 
Have your etna oo 
enlarged. Postage 5c. 

ie RE EEDMAN CAMERA OO. 

42 Nassau St., New York. 











ENGRAVING 


plat oeus and ADVERTISEMENT 
and tilast in one or more colors. Designers 

ee Illustrators. Submit copy — mine 
D. samples. A L & MAN- 

| Ning, -687 Chestnut Street, Piiledelohia. 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send cketeh foe f free es ae as a S patent. 
ability. TO 
VENT, got 'y ae List oe eri 
wanted, sent free, ONE MILLION por 
LARS offered for one invention; $16.000 for 
others. Patents, secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress; ,sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co. .S49 **F.”? Washington, 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 
six cents stamps. 


A. B. L 
Dept. 63, Washington, D. a Vastab, 1869. 


PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: **What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents and 6l1-p. Guide. Special offer, 

E. E. Vrooman, 806 F St., Washington, D. C. 


EUGENE C. BROWN, Engineer and At- 
torney-at-Law, McGill Blug.. thay nee 
.C., Member Bar of U. 8. Supreme Court 

9 years Examiner U, 8. Patent Office. 


Pacate—Monen, Fenwick & Lawrence. Pat- 
ent Lawyers, 610 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Fst.49 years. Best references. Careful work. 
Terms moderate. Booklet and advice FREE 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


BACK NUMBERS of magazines and news- 
papers ponpie’ at moderate rates. aga- 
zines of all kinds boneht on nt maga- 
zines at half price. A.WELCH, 231 Virginia 
Avenue, Jersey City, N.  / 


OLD BOOKS—An extremely choice li. 
brary of the older English authors for sale, 
rich in the best editions of the great Dram- 
atists. Catalogue on request. 

George P. Humphrey Rochester, N. xX, 


FOR THE HOME 


VIRGINIA Coe, CURED HAMS: 
Best known. Duy arom, ha mg fg farm. 
One year old, 8 6 po 2c. 

FOREST HOME FARM, at oroaliville, "Ve. 


___ FOR WOMEN 

~ SHOPPING BY MAIL 
carefully, prudently done by expert shopper. 
No charge. d for monthly fashion letter 


en 
and references, Box 228, Literary Digest. 



































Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST wher writing to aaverusers. 








